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THE TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


Tue XXIXth Congress is one that will 
not soon be forgotten—one, of which the 
acts and the omissions to act will, for the 
evil it has done or suffered, be memorable 
in the annals of the republic. 

Commencing with a new President— 
himself probably never having dreamed 
of a the high eminence, until, so 
unexpectedly to the people of the United 
States, of aiediiies he was named as a 
sort of tertium quid by the collection of 
office-seeking politicians who controlled 
the Baltimore Convention—it exhibited, 
when, early in December, 1845, it was 
first organized, a large majority in both 
Houses of the same party as the new 
President. 

The issues upon which the Presiden- 
tial election had been decided—of the an- 
nexation of Texas at all hazards—of the 
repeal of the Tariff, and a return to come 
parative free trade, and to the barbarian 
policy of a hard-money currency—were 
those which the XXIXth Congress seem- 
ed, by the very circumstances under which 
it was constituted, pledged to carry out. 

The message of the President at the 
commencement of the first session of Con- 

ss, left no doubt of his views as to 
exas, and if obscure as to the Tariff, it 
was an obscurity that only portended mis- 
chief. Another element of trouble, more- 
over, which had suddenly been swelled 
into proportions of immediate and pressing 
urgency anddanger—that concerning the 
boundary of Oregon—was developed in 


this message, atexing the thinking por- 
tion of the country, which now fully real- 
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ized the rashness of the language in Pre- 
sident Polk’s inaugural address concern- 
ing that territory. 

he claim to 54-40, and “the whole 
or none” cry raised by administration par- 
tisans in Congress and the public journals, 
at the very moment and inthesame breath 
that admitted a common occupancy here- 
tofore within the limits claimed as un- 
questionable, and therefore, by necessary 
implication, some doubt as to the clear 
right-—placed for awhile the peace of the 
country in a state of great peril, and all 
its commercial interests in one of preju- 
dicial uncertainty. 

In the Senate an old man like General 
Cass—to whom has failed to bring 
wisdom or moderation, and who, dreaming 
only of how he should compass the Pre- 
sidency, seemed to look upon country and 
duty as entirely subordinate to the grati- 
fication of that argent passion which 
seems for all w it “ the in- 
sane root that takes the judgment prisoner” 
—at once mounted the war-horse, talked 
of a rupture with Great Britain as inevi- 
table, and was anxious, with other not 
wiser nor more disinterested men, “ to 
prepare the hearts of the le for war.” 

Mr. Hannegan, Mr. Allen, and others, 
took the same course ; and in the House 
of Representatives, the brawlers—they 
merit ~_ other on ea oe flip- 

} contemptuously of the power 
Or Great Britain, ae aun a 
sumptuously of the power of the United 
States, were neither few nor backward ; 
and for some weeks the question of war 
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between the United States and Great 
Britain—a sort of civil war, as between 
men of the same blood and language, and 
in all other respects a war which eve 
consideration for the peace of the world, 
for our own welfare, and for that—all- 
important to our own—of the very nation 
with which it was sought to embroil us, 
forbade—hung in menlling balance. 

Happily, the moderation of British 
councils, and that of some eminent men 
of the Southern wing of the dominant 
party, were successful in averting this 
great danger. It is to the enduring honor 
of John C, Calhoun that he boldly op- 
posed this war movement—an honor we 
would by no means willingly depreciate 
by the suggestion, which nevertheless it 
is essential to the truth of history tomake, 
that the course he took was clearly that 
called for by the peculiar institutions and 
interests of the Southern slaveholding 
States. 

By the aid of 'Mr. Calhoun’s wing of 
the democracy—that wing which in the 
Baltimore Convention had actually no- 
minated, and by its strenuous efforts had 
mainly caused the election of, Mr. Polk— 
the patriotic and conservative Whigs in 
Con found themselves in a position 
to check the mad career of Presidential 
omen The Senate especially 
manifested the most earnest opposition to 
any course that seemed to invite hostili- 
ties with England respecting the —— 
sion of some thousands or tens of thou- 
sands, more or less, of barren acres on the 
distant shore of the Pacific ; and finally, 
sound public opinion, co-operating at once 
with the firmness of the wisest men in 
Congress, and with the praiseworth 
moderation of the British cabinet, whic 
did not suffer itself to be irritated by the 
a in Congress, nor to mistake 
big words for real threats, brought about 
an accommodation of the Oregon contro- 
versy, satisfactory and honorable to both 
countries, and _ discreditable to the 
loud boasting, hard swearing, and grasp- 
ing but baffled war faction at Washing- 
ton, of which President Polk and Senator 
Cass were the head—and the brains. 

Scarcely, however, had the country 
begun to breathe at ease again, when the 
accursed annexation of Texas—consum- 
mated at the last moment of the inglo- 
rious rule of Mr. T'yler—began to 
duce its legitimate consequences. The 
long, specious, but most disingenuous 
manifesto against Mexico contained in 
the President’s message at the opening 
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of the last session—in the course of 
which it was stated, that upon the appli- 
cation of the Convention and Congress of 
Texas, the President had ordered a por- 
tion of the army of the United States “to 
take a position between the Nueces and 
the. Del Norte”—had passed without 
exciting the degree of attention which 
nevertheless it was so well calculated to 
awaken. 

But the march of events was as rapid 
as the most urgent advocates for war 
could desire; and they who, foiled in 
their efforts to involve us in hostilities 
with Great Britain, and smarting under 
the epigrams to which their big words 
and little actions in relation to “ the whole 
of Oregon or none,” so justly subjected 
them, had thrown themselves upon the for- 
lorn hope of a Mexican war, in order to 
reinstate themselves if possible with the 
vos Speman men, so belligerent in 
council, so ready with their words, when 
the cause demands acts and arms, had 
urged on Gen. Taylor, against his mili- 
tary judgment, until his camp on the Rio 
Grande overlooked one of the chief com- 
mercial cities of Eastern Mexico, and his 
flag flouted in defiance that of a nation 
with which we were still at peace. 

The unavoidable, and as the circum- 
stances indicate, the desired and intended, 
consequence ensued. ‘T'ame, distracted, 
and enfeebled by civil broils and intestine 
feuds as Mexico had become, she had 
not lost all sense of national dignity, all 
regard for the appearances of national 
power, and acvordingly she prepared to 
repel the invader of the soil she claimed 
as her own, and over which no other had 
ever exercised dominion. 

Her commander admonished General 
Taylor to retire, on pain of immediate hos- 
tilities. Gen. T.’s orders would not permit 
him to retire; and the consequence was 
an attack and actual war. The first blow 
was indeed struck by Mexico, but not un- 
til we had gone to seek it—gone where. 
according to the very resolution of Con- 

ss which authorized annexation, we 

d no right to go—into the disputed ter- 
ritory, reserved expressly for future nego- 
tiation. 

American blood being shed upon what 
was falsely called American ground, the 
President, on the 11th May, 1846, sent a 
special message to Congress detailing the 
state of affairs with Menico, and, founding 
himself on the capture of Captain Har- 
dee’s squadron of dragoons after — 
and wounding some sixteen of them, 
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the menaces of Arista, declared that war 
existed by the act of Mexico, and calling 
for men and money to carry it on. 

Unhappily, as we cannot but think, the 
honorable solicitude of the nation about 
General Taylor and his small army, 
thrown far into the enemy’s country, 
beyond the reach of support or prompt 
reinforcement, inadequately supplied and 
provided, and surrounded by a force 

tly superior in numbers and powerful 
in cavalry—in which arm General Taylor 
was deficient—led Congress into a prompt, 
inconsiderate, and most unfortunate com- 
pliance with the demand of the President, 
in the most obnoxious form in which it 
was presented by his organs in the House 
of Representatives. The vote for 50,000 
volunteers and ten millions of dollars was 
all but unanimous. The resolutions ask- 
ing for these means were preceded by a 
lying preamble which imputed the war to 

e act of Mexico. The resolution, pre- 
amble and all was eagerly swallowed— 
aes — sae ns a 

igs about personal popularity, which 
might be jeoparded by what oon be re- 
presented as ee on mer of the cause 
of a gallant but beleaguered army, in re- 
_— or delaying to vote for this bill, 
than forthe cause of truth or of right. But 
fourteen votes in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and only two in the Senate, were 
recorded we what Mr. Calhoun brand- 
ed as the false suggestions of this pream- 
ble ; and of these votes Mr. Calhoun with 
his accustomed manliness gave one. 

This first false step, irrevocable in its 
character, has been paralyzing in its con- 
sequences, a8 was seen at every stage of 
the last session, whenever any discus- 
sion respecting the war arose. 

To the allegation—true as truth itself— 
which was again and again made on the 
floor of both Houses, that this is an Exe- 
cutive war,a war of aggression, a war 
unnecessary, and wantonly provoked - 
the President—the one answer was al- 
ways ready: You voted last May that 
the war was the act of Mexico, and be- 
cause it was such you gave the largest 
discretionary power to the President to 


— it on. 
aving thus obtained control of the 
Treasury, of the Army and of an im- 
mense volunteer foree—and with the 
roof that Congress was at his back—the 
resident proceeded to carry out the other 
measures of the Baltimore programme— 
the more zealously in that he had so 
widely departed from that requisition of 


it, which called for the whole of Oregon. 
The Tariff was destroyed, with all its 
proved and prolific sources of revenue, to 
substitute therefor anew system—and at 
a moment when even such financiers as 
now control the Treasury could not but 
have foreseen that the aid of bank-note cir- 
culation and redeemable paper and 'T'rea- 
sury notes would be indispensable for 
successfully carrying on the war—the 
Sub-Treasury law was re-enacted, for- 
bidding the use of all paper, exactin 
specie for all dues to the ee oad 
forbidding government o 

anything but specie. 

‘arty triumphed over common sense 
and the general interest, and as the first 
session of or nae closed, these bills 
were both passed and became laws. As 
if in utter contempt of the interests of the 
people whose votes had made him Presi- 
dent—and of their understanding too— 
Mr. Polk vetoed the beneficent bil! passed 
by large votes in both Houses, for improv- 
ing the harbors of the great lakes, and the 
rivers which are their natural outlets, 
alleging both unconstitutionality, and, 
where the ms name might not be un- 
constitutional, the greater need of the mo- 
ney for war purposes. He who saw no un- 
constitutionality in ordering, as he did, of 
his own mere will and pleasure, the army 
of the United States intoa foreign territory, 
as Texas still was when General Taylor 
crossed the Nueces with his forces, with 
a view to carry ona war with a nation 
against which Congress had not author- 
ized war—found or feigned constitution- 
al objections to measures obviously and 
undeniably conducive to the general wel- 
fare, and of great and certain benefit and 
productiveness to the whole country, as 
well as to the particular portions more 
immediately interested in these improve- 
ments. And the scrupulous President re- 
presented a few hundred thousand dollars— 
to be expended to promote the arts of peace, 
the growth of navigation and commerce, 
the preservation of human life and the 
security of property—as an injurious di- 
version of the means of the country from 
the bloody game of war—a game in which 
even the winners must, in some degree, 
always be losers—and in which human 
liberty, not less than human life, the arts 
of peace, the sanctity of laws, the moral 
sentiment, not less than the material in- 
terests, must always sufler great deteriora- 
tion. 

The first session, therefore, of the 
XXIXth Congress ended disastrously for 
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the whole country. War had been pro- 
claimed, a productive Tariff, to the re- 
quisitions of which both commerce and 
manufactures had adjusted themselves, 
was neue and an excellent, easy, eco- 
nomical, self-regulating currency was rer 
pudiated, while in the same breath which 
denounced penalties against the use of 
any medium but gold and silver, large 
issues of irredeemable Treasury notes 
were authorized. 

Such an accumulation of unwise and 
injurious public measures, could only be 
stripped of their most disastrous conse- 
quences by some large and comprehen- 
sive agency. This agency, undreamed 
of by those who perpetrated the evil legis- 
lation, was found in the universal failure 
of the harvests in Europe, and the anni- 
hilation almost of the potato crop of Ire- 
land ; while our own land was crowned 
with even more than wonted abundance. 
But for the unprecedented demand in Eu- 
rope for our bread-stuffs, and the turn 
thereby given to the foreign exchanges, 
the operation of the Sub-'l'reasury here, 
connected with the lavish and wasteful 
expenditure for the war in Mexico, of 
which a large part is made in coin, would 
have produced universal distress and bank- 
ruptcy in our commercial towns, and the 
more certainly, expeditiously, completely, 
if the anticipations of the Treasury from 
the operation of the twin measure of mis- 
chief, the Tariff of ’46, had been at all 
realized. If the imports under this law 
had been as large as, in order to produce 
the revenue calculated upon by the Trea- 
sury they must have been, the sum with- 
drawn in cash from the banks for duties, 
would have been so enormous that, with 
an unfavorable state of the foreign ex- 
changes, those institutions could not have 
maintained their payments except at the 
hazard of breaking the whole mercantile 
community, by suddenly calling in all 
their loans. 

So far as the wisdom, the foresight, or 
the iotism of the party majority of the 
XXIXth Congress are concerned, they 
did deliberately inflict upon the country 
a body of laws of which the effect must 
have been—if not averted or compensated 
by some cause wholly beyond their con- 
trol and unknown to their councils, such 
as we have here indicated—fatal to all 
branches of industry, destructive at once 
of commerce and credit, at the very mo- 
ment when the exigencies of a foreign 
war demanded all the aid which both 
could bring to its support. 
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The interval which elapsed between 
the two sessions developed that cause in 
the famine which threatened to over- 
spread Europe ; and when Congress re- 
assembled in December last, all was 
prosperity, where, according to the ap- 
prehensions and predictions of the Whig 
party, all was most likely to be unto- 
ward and disastrous. The distress of the 
old world had covered our land with re- 
joicing, not certainly in their calamity, 
but unavoidably and unobjectionably, in 
the tly enhanced value imparted 
thereby to all our productions. The A 
farmer, the ship-owner, the railroad 
companies, the common carriers of all f+ 
sorts, the carmen, the laborers, the com- ce 
mission merchants, the shippers—all par- e 
took in the general sense of amply re- : 
warded industry; and amid the rapid 
accumulation of money, the follies and 
the wrongs of the national legislation 
were hardly adverted to; and even the 
war, wicked, wanton and uncalled for as 
it is, seemed to lose half its horror and 
moral danger, when it was perceived that 
it exercised no evil influence upon our 
a: 

In such a state of things commenced 
the second session of this Congress, and 
the message of the President of 8th De- 
cember is one of the most remarkable il- 
lustrations of the strange state of affairs 
in which the country was placed. It 
elaborates, at great length, and with in- 
genious, but by no means ingenuous, ar- 
Ae mR the topic of our war with 

exico, going back very far to accumu- 
late charges of wrong and injustice to- 
wards our innocent republic by the rapa- 
cious and uncivilized Mexicans! without 
a suggestion that—in the ssion upon 
Texas by citizens of the United States, 
who alone almost—certainly with very 
little aid from natives of Mexico or Texas 
—had torn that province from its allegi- 
ance to Mexico—there was any sort of jus- 
tification of some distrust, ill-will, or em- 
bittered feeling towards us on the part of 
Mexico. It discusses, in a manner which, 
if udopted by any nation on earth to- 
wards this country, would throw it into 
one universal transport of indignation, 
the internal dissensions of Mexico—takes 
part against Paredes and his partisans— 
and for Santa Anna and his partisans, 
enters into the domestic politics of the 
nation, and by adopting the cause of 
Santa Anna, whom the United States’ 
blockading squadron was ordered to let 
freely pass, on his return from exile in 
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Cuba, to attempt revolution in Mexico, 
for our benefit—as must be inferred— 
would seem to proceed upon the hypothe- 
sis, of a right on our part to interfere with 
the in government of an independ- 
ent foreign nation. ‘ 

The message in all that relates to Mexi- 
co is un-American in theory, and in his- 
tory a gross violation of truth. It was 

ressed to a Congress where the Presi- 
dent numbered of the party of which he 
is head, in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives a large ma- 
ority. 

e message asked for men and money 
to carry on the war, and these were 
granted to the full extent asked for. It 
also suggested and recommended various 
measures of finance and of government, 
not one of which was sanctioned by Con- 
gress. 

Among the recommendations were 
these : 

1. A law for the tria] and punishment 
as pirates of Spanish subjects who, es- 
caping from the vigilance of their gov- 
ernment, shall be found privateering 
against the United States. 

2. A law authorizing the issue of let- 
ters of marque and reprisal against 
Mexico. 

3. Authority for a loan of 23 millions 
—that sum being needed to 30th Janua- 
ry, 1848~-so as to keep always a balance 
of four millions in the treasury, to meet 
contingencies. 

4. As a war measure, duties upon 
some of the free articles, which the 
Treasury Report developed to be mainly a 
duty of 25 per cent. on tea and coffee. 

5. A branch mint in the city of New 
v6. Th grad th f th 

6. The uation of the price of the 
public lands. 

7. A territorial government for Oregon, 
and provisions for extending to it the 
laws of the United States. 

8. An increase of the rank and file of 
the army. 

9. The addition of an efficient sea 
steamer toeach of the squadrons on foreign 
stations. 

10. An efficient navy yard and dock 
at Pensacola. 

Of these ten recommendations two only 
were attended to by Congress—that for in- 
creasing the army and that for a loan. The 
first p ition, to punish as “ pirates ” 
Spaniards who might “ escape the 
Vigilance of their own government,” 
seemed, probably, so strange a one to a 
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people who claim the right to naturalize 
as, and how, and when, they please, the 
citizens and subjects of any and every 
country,and who made a war with imperial 
England, in vindication of the right of 
any subject escaped from the vigilance of 
his government to become a_ citizen 
of the United States, and to fight un- 
der our flag—that Congress does not 
seem to have given it even a ee 
and it stands of record in the 

dent’s message as a striking evidence 
of the difference between profession and 
practice with regard to the full right of 
expatriation, claimed by us as of ac- 
oe authority against other 
people, but in this recommendation 
practically denied to other people as 
against us. 

The second recommendation, for the 
issue of letters of marque and reprisal, 
was as little heeded as the first, and only 
not denounced, we presume, for want of 
time, as it should have been, for its in- 
consistency with the honorable, early, and 
persevering efforts made by this govern- 
ment, from its very commencement, to 
abolish this barbarous practice of private 
war. 

The third recommendation, for a loan, 
was acceded to. 

The fourth was most unceremoniously 
kicked out of the House of Representa- 
tives ; Mr. Wentworth, of Ilinois, having, 
on the second of January, introduced a 
resolution into the House of Representa- 
tives, that it was “ ine ient to_levy 
any duty on tea and ee ;” and this 
was adopted under the previous question 
without a word of debate, and at once, 

the House, by a vote of 115 to 48. 
question was indeed reconsidered the 
next day, and then, and in various ways 
nox on pref the attempt was made to 
induce the House to grant these duties, 
but in vain. It is characteristic, howev- 
er, of the Democratic majority, that in the 
same breath in which they refused this 
reasonable application of the government 
—reasonable, if war was to be vigorously 
prosecuted—and as a war measure merely 
- the same day, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Leonard H. Sims, of South 
Carolina, the following empty declara- 
tion of the patriotism of the people : 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States are too patriotic to refuse any neces- 
sary tax in time of war. 


An effort was made to lay this ridicu- 
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lous proposition on the table—ridiculous, 
if not worse, after the ple’s represen- 
tatives had just ref to impose a ne- 
cessary tax—but in vain—the resolution 
was adopted without debate, 126 mem- 
bers voting. Without going through de- 
tails with the different recommendations, 
we have»but to repeat that all, save those 
for augmenting the army and the public 
debt, were set aside—some with entire 
neglect, others with seeming unwilling- 
ness. 

For instance, the Congress having as- 
sembled on the 7th of tees Sa the 
very next day—even in advance of the 
message—-Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, gave 
notice of a bill to graduate the price of 
the public lands. 

On the 9th, in the Senate, Mr. Breese, 
after the message, gave notice of a bill 
on the same subject. As if in strife of emu- 
lation, on the next day, Mr. Ashley gave 
notice of another bill on the same sub- 
ject. On the 16th, Mr. Breese introduced 
his bill and it was referred. Yet, although 
frequently alluded to during the session, 
no bill of any sort, for this object, was 

. So of a branch mint in NewYork : 
notice of a bill was given by Mr. Dix, in 
the Senate, on the 16th of December ; 
and little or nothing more was heard of 
the matter, till at the very heel of the 
session, when provision for such a mint 
was stuck, as a rider, upon some bill 
with which it had no proper connection, 
and it was lost. 

The territorial government of Oregon 
—a measure pressed at the preceding 
session as one of paramount importance, 
as one the delay of which was so greata 
wrong and injustice to our citizens who 
had emigrated to the valley of the Colum- 
bia, that in order to accomplish it, even 
war with Great Britain might be hazard- 
ed—was treated with absolute indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Breese introduced a bill for 
the purpose into the Senate on 9th De- 
cember; and now and then a desulto 
debate was had on the subject in bo! 
Houses, but nothing was done ; and while 
days and weeks were given to personal 
recrimination, to slavish vindication of 
Executive usurpations, in whatever shape, 
no time could be found to provide a terri- 
tory, of which, at the hazard of war with 
England, we had just established the 
boundaries, extent and nationality, and 
the numerous American citizens resident 
there, or emigrating thither, with any 
form of government or body of laws. 

It was thus proved beyond peradven- 
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ture, that, however numerically strong at 
the commencement of the session, the 
party majority of the President was dis- 
united, uncertain of p , and unrelia- 
ble for action. Each of the Executive 
recommendations, except those for car- 
rying on the war by supplies of money 
and of men, was set at nought. 

A yet more mortifying defeat awaited 
the in in a measure which, from 
the unbecoming pertinacity with which it 
was pressed, must have been very near 
the President’s heart—that for the crea- 
tion of the office of lieutenant-general. 

On 4th January, the President sent a 

to both Houses, urging anew at- 
tention to the recommendation that ten 
new regiments be added to the army, and 
that a general officer, to take command of 
all our armies in the field, be created. 
The message was in each House referred 
to its military committee; and the very 
next day, Mr. Haralson, chairman of that 
committee in the House, asked “ to be 
discharged from so much of the message 
as related to the creation of a new gene- 
ral officer, and that it be laid on the table” 
—that is, killed—and the motion was 
agreed to, without a word of dissent or 
opposition! This was so direct an out- 
rage to the President, that a night’s re- 
flection or manipulation induceda change, 
and accordingly, next morning Mr. Ham- 
lin moved a reconsideration of the vote, 
and the motion prevailed by just two 
votes, 86 to 84—Mr. Haralson, chairman 
of the military committee, voting in the 
negative, and declaring, that as he had 
made the original motion under the in- 
structions of that committee, he could not 
recall it: the question of laying on the 
table then came up again de novo, and it 
was lost by five votes—ayes, 92; nays, 
97. The whole report was then com- 
mitted to the committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union. 

In the Senate, the reception of this re- 
commendation was not much more gra- 
cious. On the 9th, Mr. Dix, from the 
military committee, (the chairman, Mr. 
Benton, being the person understood to be 
the presumptive lieutenant-general,) re- 

a bill for creating that office, and 
it was made the order of the day for the 
14th. It was debated on that day, its 
adoption urged by Mr. Dix mainly be- 
cause the President had asked for it ; and 
the debate being adjourned, was resumed 
the next day by Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina. He made a conclusive speech 
against it. No reply was attempted ; and, 
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after a pause, Mr. Mangum moved, avow- 
edly as a test question, to lay the bill on 
the table, and the motion prevailed, 28 to 
21—the two senators from South Caro- 
lina, and oy hg “ere Florida, (ordinarily 
ar sai. e ident,) voting in the , 


ve. 

Thus, at the first blush, in both Houses, 
this pet measure was killed, and the vote 
in the Senate was the more significant, 
because it was well understood that a 
member of their own body was the per- 
son for whom the high appointment was 


cagees 
e country applauded these votes 
very decidedly ; for, independently of all 
other considerations, the proposition to 
supersede, by a civilian, the distinguished 
pr sen in the command of the troops in 
the field—men brought up to the profes- 
sion of arms, and who had signalized 
themselves by many brilliant services— 
seemed to every fair and honest mind so 
monstrous and uncalled-for, that the pub- 
lic sense revolted from an act at once so 
despotic and unjust; and the would-be 
lieutenant-general, shielded as he is in an 
impenetrable armor of presumptuous self- 
sufficiency, could not escape the lesson 
which, in mp newspaper, except tke 
mere servile echoes of the Washington 
Union—and in every part of the coun- 
try—was read to him upon the arrogant 
pretension in which this measure, so pro- 
perly and decidedly foiled, had its origin. 
Neither the President, however, nor 
Mr. Benton, — oy em in — 
urpose by this rebuff, however signi 
pom and the House of Representatives 
having, under the influence of a night’s 
operations, shown symptoms of yielding, 
the attack was renewed with a perseve- 
rance wholly incompatible with respect 
for the will of Congress, so frequently ex- 
pressed ; and attempt after attempt was 
made to force the measure through. It 
was not finally defeated till the very last 
day of the session, when all the public 
business was delayed and actually put at 
hazard, by the pertinacious efforts of the 
special friends of the Executive, to con- 
fer upon that functionary an odious and 
injurious authority to assign to the com- 
mand of the armies in the field, without 
any reference to date of commission, any 
one of the major-generals, then about to 
be added to the army, and whose term of 
service was to expire with the war. This 
attempt, so subversive of all military sub- 
ordination—so insulting to the gallant 
commanders in service, who were mas- 
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ters of their profession, and even at that 
very moment were displaying the highest 
qualities of soldiership—was suggested, 
defended and _ persisted in, sa on par- 
tisan grounds, in order that Whig gen- 
erals might be prevented from serving 
their country, at its call, and that servile 
tools of the Executive should be placed 
at the head of the army. 

It was not till the last moment almost 
of the last day of the session, that the 
House of Representatives consented to 
give way to the Senate, which perempto- 
rily refused to invest the President with 
the unheard-of power asked for, of put- 
ting juniors over the head of seniors, and 
of constituting, by his fia/, citizen Benton 
—for every one understood that for him 
was all this arbitrary illegality attem 
—the military superior of \ Winfield 
and Zachary Taylor! On the morning 
of the 3d March, the whole locofoco 
party, by a vote of 105 to 82, insisted 
upon this proviso; and only at the last 
hour almost, in the evening of that day, 
consented to give way to the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Conference, that 
the House should recede and concur with 
the Senate, in order to save the bill, 
“authorizing an additional number of 
general officers,” &c., from total defeat. 

But the President did not Fens f 
renounce the project ; and although Con- 
gress had thus expressly refused to 
authorize the appointment of a junior 
major-general to the command of the 
army, to the prejudice of older officers, 
the ident, as is obvious from the pub- 
lished ndence between himself 
and Mr. Benton, cast about to see whether 
he could not in some way, or by some 
indirection, compass his object. ‘The ac- 
customed pulse-feelers of the Executive, 
through the suborned by the 
public money, threw out, from time to 
time, suggestions, that authority had been 
discovered in some old law or army 
regulations, whereby the President might 
legally do what Congress had express! 
forbidden him to do; and that high offi- 
cer himself by the tenor of his letter 
to Mr. Benton, showed that he was most 
anxious, if possible, to gratify at once 
his own pitiful jealousy of the glories 
of Scott and Taylor, and the inordinate 
and presumptuous demands of Mr. Thomas 
H. Benton. But there came back no 
favoring voice from the people ; nowhere, 
out of the columns of some venal jour- 
nals, or the purlieus of some custom- 
house groggery, was heard any encour- 
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agement to depose warrior veterans for 
the gratification of the President and his 
major-general in petio,and accordingly the 
whole scheme ne om in the apes 
istic ity and presumption of Mr. 
Benton's. oe to oy oem declining 
the commission of major-general, on the 
ex ground that unless he could have 
full power; military and diplomatic, for 
conquest and negotiation, he could not— 
patriot as he would fain pass for being— 
make the sacrifice of serving his country. 

The ings on the bill granting 
three millions to the President, in order to 
hasten a e—to which what is com- 
monly known as the Wilmot Proviso was 
moved as an amendment by one of the 
democracy from New York, Mr. Preston 
King—are not more creditable to this 
Congress than other of its acts. 

Towards the close of the first session, 
a like bill, then asking only two millions, 
was introduced and urgently pressed, as 
indispensable to the success of any nego- 
tiation for peace. The inconsistency of 
asking money and men by ten thousands, 
and ten millions, “to conquer a peace,” 
in the same breath in which two millions 
were asked tu negotiate one, naturally 
led to a suspicion that these two mil- 
lions, if granted, were designed for the 
more obscure but not always least effi- 
cient means of diplomatic intrigue and 
corruption ; and, inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent had, to the utmost extent of his 
ability, given, not moral but actual, phy- 
sical “aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
by sending back to rally the national 
spirit and command the national armies 
of Mexico the only man whose name and 
service could avail for such pu 
Santa Anna—the immediate conclusion 
of the public was, that these two millions 
were to be used to bribe this Mexican 
friend and ally of President Polk ; or at 
any rate to put into his hands such a 
sum of ready money as would enable 
him to buy the assent of the army to 
whatever terms of peace he might think 
fit to accede to. 

This did not seem a very glorious 
mode of terminating a war of our own 
seeking, but still there was no disposi- 
tion to withhold the appropriation; but 
inasmuch as the course of debate on 
questions connected with the war had 
plainly developed the fact, that one of its 
chief objects was the acquisition of ter- 
ritory for the extension of slavery, a 
Pennsylvania free trader, Mr. Wilmot, 
moved, in House of Representatives, and 
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carried there an amendment to the bill, 
reciting, and making applicable to all 
future acquisitions of territory by the 
United States, the famous and beneficent 
provision which Nathan Dane, at the 
origin of this government, engrafted on 
the ordinance for the acquisiticn and 
government of the North-western Terri- 
tory, forbidding the existence therein 
forever of “ slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude,” except in punishment for crime. 
The usual cry of danger to the institu- 
tion of the South was heard in both 
houses, but in the Representatives it was 
unavailing to defeat the amendment, 
which only failed in the Senate by the 
loss of the whole bill, a result occasioned 
_— perhaps by the late moment at 

hich it was presented there, but still 
more by reason of the unwillingness of 
Southern Senators to consent in any 
shape to the principles of the Wilmot 
proviso. 

When renewed at the last session with 
all the urgent pressure of Executive re- 
commendation and influence, the sum 
was increased one half; and again on 
4th January, another free trade democrat, 
Preston King, of New York, renewed the 


apti-slavery proviso, and with that provi- 
so the bill passed the House. In the 
Senate, on Tuesday, 2d March, (the last 


day but one of the session,) this bill was 
superseded by another, the transcript of 
that reported to the Senate at its previous 
session, which appropriated the money, 
but made no reference to the acquisition 
of territory, nor to prohibition of slavery. 
Mr. Upham, of Vt., moved to add the 
Wilmot Proviso; which Mr. Cass, in a 
long speech opposed,—and it was lost, 21 
to 31. Senators Breese, Cass, Dickin- 
son, of N. Y., and Hannegan, all from 
free States, voting in the negative ! the 
naked bill, appropriating three millions 
for the termination of the war, was then 
sent to the House, where, on Wednesday, 
(the last day of the session,) Mr. Wil- 
mot moved his proviso of last year, and it 
was carried, in committee of the whole, 
90 to 80; but almost immediately after- 
wards, in the House, it was rejected, the 
vote standing, for the proviso 97, against 
it 105, and the bill passed as it went from 
the Senate. 

A most dishonoring proof of inconsis- 
tency was thus presented to the country; 
for this same House of Representatives— 
which had, at two separate sessions, 
after long debate and formal deliberation, 

a proviso, of which the purport 
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was, that we did not, and could not, wage 
war for the propagation of slavery ; and 
that in no event, and under no circum- 
stances, could Congress, while scrupu- 
lously adhering to the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, guaranteeing slavery 
where it exists—stretch its power to au- 
thorize and sanction its introduction 
where it does not exist—nay, which in 
the last session had twice voted for this 

roviso—was seen to renounce all meee 
or its own character for wisdom and in- 
dependence, and at the last hurried mo- 
ment of its existence, and under the 
pressure of Executive dictation, to adopt 
what it had, upon mature deliberation, 
again and again rejected before. 

A not less humiliating proof of devo- 
tion to the President, rather than to the 
country, was furnished by the conduct of 
the House towards Gen. Taylor. 

On the 29th January a vote of thanks 
for the signal gallantry and the unvary- 
ing brilliancy and success of his military 
services, was proposed by Mr. Cocke of 
Tenn., in the House of Representatives. 
Objections of form (!) were made, and the 
House adjourned without taking the 
question on Mr. C.’s motion to suspend 
the rules in order to the introduction of 
this resolution. Next day, 30th Jan., 
this motion came up as the first in order, 
and it prevailed 136 to 28,—these 28 be- 
ing for the most part among the willing 
servitors of presidential power. The 
game of meanness and jealousy then be- 
gan. Mr. Farrar first moved an amend- 
ment, to the effect that the war was one 
forced upon us by Mexico, and com- 
menced by her. To this Mr. Jacob 
Thompson, of Mississippi, a palace pet, 
omenek an amendment in these words, 
and it was accepted by Mr. Farrar. 

* Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed into approbation 
of the terms of capitulation of Monterey.” 

This amendment, converting into cen- 
sure what was designed, and purported to 
be applause and thanks, was adopted by 
the House ; and, in spite of the protests of 
the mover of the original resolution of 
thanks, against “thus trifling with the 
feelings of gallant men, and rendering 
the House ridiculous,” the resolution as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed, by 
a vote of 106 to 64; and was final! 
passed by 103 to 62; the friends of the 
administration in mass voting for it, in its 
new shape—the Whigs, the original 
mover of the resolution, Mr. Cocke, 
voting against it. 
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Immediately afterwards, as if to prove, 
yet more ea atta Aart spirit and na- 
ture of this most discreditable course, 
Mr. Jacob Thompson moved a call for 
certain portions, which he designated, of 
General Taylor’s correspondence with 
the War Department; rejecting all pro- 
posals to make the call general and com- 
prehensive, so as to present all the facts 
in the case. Mr. Ashmun, of Mass., 
justly characterized this move “ as part 
and parcel of a course of 
commenced by the Department, and its 
friends in the House, against General 
Taylor,’ and Mr. A. quoted the recent 
army order against letter-writing by offi- 
cers in the field, as “ galvani into 
new existence,” in order to strike a blow 
at Taylor, whom, moreover, the Presi- 
dent had songht to supersede, by putting 
over his head some civilian of more pli- 
ant temper and congenial politics. A 
Ashmun, as an amendment to the reso- 
lution, moved a call upon the President 
for information as to any officer or agent 
sent by him or his direction, to Havana, 
to confer with Santa Anna, and how 
Santa Anna was informed that our naval 
commander was ordered to let him pass 
freely into Mexico, and for all papers in 
connection therewith. The greatest op- 
position was made by the democracy to 
this call. The purpose and plan seemed 
to be only to give just so much light as 
would w in the shade the t 
merits and services of Taylor; aa 
flect, af possible, some gleam of lustre 
— the administration : and the House 
ts ae 5-0 get decision. On 

, Ist Feb., the topic in came 
up, Mr. Ashmun’s ee er was 
rejected, 76 voting for it, 99 agaznst it; 
and the original resolution of Mr. Thomp- 
son, calling fora partial disclosure of the 

ce, was adopted, 101 to 62. 

On the 3dof February the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution of 
thanks from the House. This resolution, 
as may be seen, had been rted, first 
toa 1 see dnd base lie that the war 
was “ forced upon us, and commenced by 
Mexico,” and then turned into bitterness 
by the infamous proviso: “that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed into 
an approbation of the terms of capitula- 
tion at Monterey.” 

On the motion of Mr. Speight to strike 
out this proviso, a debate ensued, in 
which Mr. Sevier, Mr. Bagby, and other 
administration Senators, joined in quasz 
censure of Gen. Taylor; and Messrs, 





| 
| 
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ebster, Crittenden, Clayton, Calhoun, 
denounced the proviso, insist- 
ing that a vote of thanks thus conditional 

anything but a compliment. The 
on striking out was finally taken, 
and fifteen Senators, including Allen, 
Breese, Cass, Dix, Hannegan, and other 
administration men, were recorded in the 


ve. 

. Webster then p to substi- 
tute o 4 ‘arn from the House - 
copy simple resolution passed 
the Senate last year, which contained, as 
every such resolution should do in order 
to be duly emphatic and valuable, dis- 
tinct propositions, free and clear from all 
other considerations whatever. 

The resolution was in these words : 


* Resolved, That the thanks of Congress 
are due, and are hereby tendered, to Major- 
General Z. Taylor, his officers and men, 
for the fortitude, skill, enterprise and 
courage which distinguished the late bril- 
liant military operations before Monterey.” 


Then followed the other resolution, 
voting A rr medal to Gen. Taylor. 

Mr. Webster’s motion prevailed, 26 to 
23—the whole administration party, ex- 
cepting the two distinguished Senators 
from South Carolina, voting inthe nega- 


gi825 § 


tive. 

The resolution, however, as amended, 
finally passed by a unanimous vote. 

On 16th Fe ; , the amended reso- 
jution was reported back to the House of 

tatives by the committee on mili- 
affairs, to which it had been referred, 
with a recommendation that it pass. 

A motion evidently designed to embar- 
rass the passage of these resolutions, or, 
at any rate, to injure their significancy, 
was ‘made by Mr. Jacob Thompson, the 
man who had before censured the capture 
of Monterey—for ste op medals 
to all the a erm and brigadiers 
of the regular and volunteer force present 
at the attack on Monterey. The amend- 
ment was finally accepted and the whole 
was j 
The resolution, as amended, came up 
in the Senate on Monday, 1st March, 
when the sweeping amendment of the 
House for giving gold medals to every- 
body, was struck out, and the original 
resolution, in its simple significancy and 
applicability to General Taylor, was re- 
stored. In this shape it was sent back 
from the Senate and finally adopted by 
the House, nearly two months after its 
first introduction into that body; and 
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thus a measure which, if representing at 
all the impulse of the great heart of the 
people—if at all meant as an echo of that 
universal voice of admiration and grati- 
tude which had welcomed the tidings of 
the victories of Monterey, adding new 
laurels to those of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma—should have been adopted 
at once with enthusiastic unanimity, and 
which only is precious at all as spring- 
ing from heartfelt conviction; became 
the reluctant expression of a personal 
faction, jealous of a renown that threw 
far into the shade their puny leader, but 
without the nerve to face the popular in- 
dignation by refusing the appearance, at 
least, of honor and thanks to the triumph- 
ant commander of our armies. 

In this, as in every other proceeding 
connected with the war, it was obvious 
that the immediate friends of the Execu- 
tive in both Houses, the exponents of his 
particular views, looked upon that last 
and saddest arbitrament of nations, not as 
a solemn sacrifice reluctantly made to 
the cause of outraged right, but as a 
miserable game of politics, which was to 
be pla the blood and treasure of 
American citizens being the counters— 
mainly, if not solely, for the advantage 
and promotion of party men and party 
objects. 

Originally undertaken without suffi- 
cient cause or any overruling necessity, 
it was prosecuted, and continues to be 
prosecuted in the narrow spirit of a party 
calculation. Not one emotion of gener- 
ous or disinterested patriotism, not one 
token of real heartfelt gratitude has, from 
the commencement of hostilities to this 
hour, been exhibited by the Executive or 
his organs in the administration, in Con- 
gress, or in the press. Of lip service, 
mouth honor, general, undiscriminating, 
and hollow, there has been no lack, but 
of the honest utterance of admiration and 
gratitude, which suffuses the eye and 
troubles the voice, as it rehearses the 
deeds of arms that have illustrated our 
name and race, not one solitary accent 
has been heard. Cold, formal, dilatory, 
and reluctant, these flaming patriots in 
the administration and in Congress, who 
seem desirous of appropriating the war 
to their exclusive benefit—who denounced 
in the Executive message as moral 
traitors, and again and again on the floor 
of the House and in the servile Unzon 
newspaper, characterized as enemies to 
their country, and Mexican allies, all 
who, in the exercise of their free birth- 
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right, examined without flinching, and 
exposed without stint, the incompetency 
of the ruling powers—these same patriots 
may well be likened to “horses not at 
hand, which 


‘*Make gallant show and promise of their . 


metal, 
But when they should endure the bloody 


spur, 
They fall their crests, and like deceitful 
es 
Sink in the trial.” 
They not only had no stomach for the 
war themselves, but their listlessness was 
rebuked by the disinterested and brilliant 
services of the gallant men who pressed 
at the call of country to the field of a dis- 
tant and unpopular conflict, but yet a 
conflict which once entered upon, they 
did not feel that they were at liberty to 
refuse to sustain, by their property or 
persons. 

Yet were not efforts wanting to drive 
off, as it were, from its support all who 
condemned the causes for, and 
the manner in which, the war was under- 
taken. Studied attempts were made in 
both Houses ~ fix apen the Whig party, 
as a sti the name of a “ é party,” 
as cok that could be hag he 
though disciples of the religion of the 
Prince of Peace, sincere republicans, and 
therefore well instructed as to the ever 
mischievous influence of war upon free 
institutions, and upon the settled respon- 
sibilities under the law, of public men—it 
could be a reproach that they desired 

ce, cultivated peace, and believed, with 
Franklin, that the worst peace was better 
than the most successful war. It was 
not without effect, we must say not with- 
out undue effect upon the Whig party: 
this unprincipled attempt to hold them up 
as deserting their country in her hour of 
need ; and many a just and indignant ex- 
pression of scorn of the mean and imbe- 
cile men whom popular caprice had ele- 
vated into power, was suppressed; and 
some votes were given, which we must 
hope would not otherwise have been given, 
under the apprehension that reason, jus- 
tice, humanity and truth might be pe: 
verted by the plausible and unscrupulous 
arts of faction, into proofs of lending “ aid 
and comfort” to the public enemy. 

While, too, it was the cue of adminis- 
tration organs in and out of Congress to 
represent the Whig party as opposed to 
the war, every opportunity for distinction 
therein which was sought by Whigs was 
studiously denied to them. Commissions 
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penne weet-9-w. gar meen , and in the new 
general and offices, were invariably 
refused to them, and as invari con- 
ferred upon mere party devotion. far 
was this base spirit carried, that after the 
command-in-chief had been refused to 
General Scott, to whom of right it be- 
longed, undoubtedly from a mere jealousy 
— he _— win new onde = thus 
in the popular re eaders 
of the so-called democracy—and it was 
found that General Taylor, rising with 
every emergency, and, amid a 
dangers, the most inexe desti- 
tution of adequate means in which he 
was left by the administration, developing 
qualities of mind, of conduct, and of cour- 
age superior at once to his enemies in 
front and to the worse foes in his rear, at 
home—earnest, repeated and pertinacious 
attempts were made by the Executive, 
through its pliant tools in Congress, to 
supersede this gallant and successful sol- 
dier, by the appointment over his head of 
a civilian ; and when that could not be 
accomplished, to mortify him if ible 
into a resignation of his by re- 
proaches at once unjust and presump- 
tuously ignorant ; and more yet, by tardy, 
half-uttered and grudging thanks for ser- 
vices, which the whole nation appreciat- 
ed, and with one voice Bree wh 
Happily in this case we are to witness 
anew what the great artist and analyzer of 
the hearts of men has so well described, 
when he says— 


***Tis sport to see the Engineer © 
Hoisted with his own petard”— 


into “the pit which they di for ano- 
ther,” themselves have fallen, and the disfa- 
vor of the administration, not less perha 
than the brilliancy of his actions and the 
modesty of his narratives, has thrown 
General Taylor into a position, as little 
dreamed of as desired by himself, of the 
yg spon ooh i : 
just us 

lays, oad falling in all things below the 
requirements of the position in which 
they were placed, lies against the ruling 
party, in “this . With decisive 
majorities in both Houses, the essential 
measures oy way ng as well by pepe 
istration as e exigencies 0: 

lic service, _— all ye peer age 
so y protracted, as to lose half of 
toe oh remind axl’ magualiy beeemnd 

repeated and urgen 
duty on tea and coffee—p: as an ine 
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dispensable measure to the successful 
prosecution of the war—we have already 
spoken. The recommendation to raise 
ten new regiments, upon the prompt 
compliance with which the important 
mili ions confided to General 
Scott might materially depend—and in 
expectation of which reinforcement or 
something analogous thereto, the Gener- 
al had ized his 


s plans—was dis 
fully tri with. Although pressed in 
the , at the opening of the ses- 
sion, early in December, a bill for the pur- 


was first reported in the House of 
Rep sentatives, a the 29th of December, 
did not finally obtain the sanction of 
the two Houses till the 11th of February. 
It was delayed in its in the two 
Houses almost wholly by motions and 
speeches of administration members, on 
various propositions to substitute volun- 
teers for regulars, respecting the amount 
of ere ts be paid for recruits, and of 
land to assi to soldiers on the 
expiration of their service; but most per- 
tinacious was the contest which turned 
on the proviso, claiming for the President 
authority to appoint the officers of these 
new regiments in the recess—in defiance 
of the constitutional provision which in- 
hibits any such exercise of Executive 
power, except in the case of vacancies, 
and none could exist where no original 
appointments had been made, On Tues- 
day, 26th of January, in the Senate, that 
patriotic Whig, Mr. Mangum, thus ad- 
verted to the delays to which this bill as 
well as that for authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes, had been subjected. 


** The bill for raising the ten regiments 
had been under consideration much longer 
than he, in his poor judgment, thought at 
all necessary. But by reverting to the pro- 
gress of the debate with the various amend- 
ments—the various processes interposed 
for arresting a final vote on the subject—it 
would be found they originated mainly on 
the other side of the chamber. A defini- 
tive vote could have been taken on the 
Thursday preceding, (2ist January,) but 
for the amendments from the other side of 
the chamber. He did not recollect that 
any amendment was offered from his side 
of the chamber calculated either to arrest 
the progress of business, or to prevent the 
prompt and speedy determination of the 
subject under discussion.” 

Of this plain statement both of the un- 

delay which had attended the 
ten regiment bill, and of the quarter 
whence these delays arose, no contradic- 
tion was offered—yet did they not at all 
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cease. On the contrary, as late as the 
8th February, the two Houses were in 
open disagreement respecting the bill, 
and a committee of conference was re- 
quired to settle their differences. The 
chief of these was a pertinacious adher- 
ence, on the part of the administra- 
tion majority in the House, to the pro- 
viso which sought to invest the Presi- 
dent with authority to make the appoint- 
ments in the recess. This proviso the 
Senate, with a just regard to the Consti- 
tution and to their own co-ordinate share 
in the appointing power, struck out—but 
the House would not give wey and the 
point was finally compromised by requir- 
ing the President to make the appoint- 
ment of field-officers before the adjourn- 
ment, and of the other officers at any 
time—the same to be submitted to the 
Senate at the next session. 

Another point on which the House 
insisted with ill-timed perseverance, and 
narrow prejudice, related to the appoint- 
ment of chapluins to the regular and volun- 
teer forces in the field. The Senate, with 
a just sense of the services of these 
ministers of religion, especially to troops 
such as most of our volunteers, who are 
taken from the orderly walks of life, and 
habituated to the stated ministration of 
the Gospel, had inserted a provision for 
the liberal support of a chaplain to each 
regiment in the field. The sad narrative 

iven on the floor of the House by Col. 

ker, of the Illinois volunteers—of the 
untimely graves to which so many of 
the volunteers were consigned on the 
banks of the fatal river Bravo—where, 
sinking under an unhealthy climate, un- 
wonted exposure, and an entire change 
in the habits of life—hundreds of our fel- 
low-citizens, Christian men, were thrust 
into the earth “ unanointed, unanealed”— 
without any rites or form of religion ;— 
the story, faithfully told by one who had 
been an eye-witness, moved the Senate, 
as it had moved the country, to desire 
that to such an aggravation of his priva- 
tions the soldier should not longer be 
exposed ; and, that appealing, as the Con- 
gress and the nation did, in their acts 
and their public religious services, to the 
God of Battles for protection to our ar- 
mies—those armies should not be with- 
out the services of God’s ministers. 

But the House could see no value in 
such services—or thought that, if author- 
ized at all—they should be contracted for, 
like the es of clothing and of food, 
from the cheapest bidder. 
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The Senate’s amendment contemplated 
one — to each regiment with a 
salary of $1000—the House reduced the 
compensation to $500, and the number of 
chaplains to one to each brigade, and a 
Senator was found, Mr. Sevier, of Ar- , 
kansas, who could use language such as 
this, respecting the employment and com- 
pensation of chaplains : 

_* What are we going to make this expen- 
diture for? Has it not been charged from 
high authority that this is a war of races 
of religion? And were we to send a sup- 
ply of Protestant ministers to that country, 
to give a sanction to the calumny? The 
number employed in the last war was found 
sufficient. What had the chaplain to do? 
was he to preach to the troops every Sab- 
bath, and hold morning and evening prayers 
in all circumstances and at all times? * * * 
As for himself he had no particular church, 
He had been brought up in the Methodist 
church, which went for good works. So 
did he in theory. (Laughter.) Well, his 
minister preached every Sabbath, and pray- 
ed morning and night, for a hundred dollars 
ayear. If married he was allowed $200a 
a year. He would e to supply the 
whole army with chaplains from his own 
State at $200 a year. (a laugh) When the 
supply was so abundant, he saw no neces- 
sity for extravagant pay ; the whole amend- 
ment seemed to him a useless expenditure 
of money.” 


In such a tone did a Senator of the 
United States treat this grave and sol- 
emn subject, and forced laughter at his 
bald and vulgar trash. With such ad- 
visers within, it is hardly remarkable 
that the Senate was finally compelled to 
give way in part, and that they finally 
agreed to compromise the matter by re- 
ducing the salary of the chaplain to $750, 
and the number of them to one for each 
brigade. 

ut we are admonished, by the length 
these desultory remarks have already at- 
tained, that it is time to bring them to a 
close. With a brief recapitulation of some 
of the topics to which we have 
adverted, and a glance at others whic: 
we cannot treat at length, we shall close 
this article. 

ee has already been said to show 
that the high interests of the nation exer- 
cised little influence over this Congress. 

Professing great zeal to support the 
war, the responsible majority permitted 


precious months to pass without carrying 
through the measures indis to 
success in recruiting men and raising 
money. 


Professing an abhorrence of debt, they 
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rejected measures for raising present 
revenue for present itures, and 
threw the administration upon the neces- 
sity of burdening unborn generations 
with the cost of a war, which the 
generation that provoked it should have 
paid for. 

wg woe with the Executive, an ar- 
dent desire for an honorable peace, they 
yet avoided, most studiously, any expla- 
nation of the grounds upon which they 
were willing to make such a peace ; and 
rejected every proposition or series of 
propositions offered, in order to ascertain 
the views of the ruling majority, and to 
limit the spirit of aggrandisement which 
was developed by many speeches. 

As early in the session as 19th Dec., 
Mr. Thompson of Ky., submitted a de- 
claratory resolution that a war for con- 
quest, or for exacting the cost of such 
from the conquered country, was unjust 
in itself and incompatible with our insti- 
tutions. 

On the 2d Jan. Mr. Washington Hun- 
ter, of N. Y., concluded an able speech 
reviewing the President’s message, with 
a motion to refer the message, with instruc- 
tions to report a declaration to the effect 


** That the war with Mexico shall be 
prosecuted, not with a view to conquest, or 
to dismember the territory of Mexico as re- 
cognised by us ante bellum, but to estab- 
lish a just line of boundary, and to secure 
an honorable adjustment of all pending 
difficulties.” 


Like efforts were made repeatedly dur- 
ing the session, in both Houses, and al- 
ways with like ill suecess—and the 
re rejection of every proposition, in 
whatever form, that looked to a restora- 
tion of peace, without the acquisition of ~ 
territory, taken in connection with the 
open avowal by some speakers that it 
was intended to seize what we could, and 
to hold what we seized, left no room for 
doubt that the only terms of peace to 
which the administration would assent, 
contemplated a large accession of terri- 


tory. 

‘The disinterestedness of the party was 
on a par with its wisdom and its patriot- 
ism. Every expenditure proffered for 
purposes of commerce and navigation, 
especially for any the rivers and 
harbors of the West, was resisted, as 
diverting means needed for the u- 
tion of the war. And so, when additional 
pay was asked for the troops, and bounty 
and bounty lands were dec to be ne- 
cessary in order to enable recruiting 
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Officers to fill up the ranks—these well- 
members of Congress—receiving for 
y labor, in a sumptuous 
ing on cushioned arm-chairs, as 
much as is paid to a soldier, whose 
life is daily put at hazard, for a whole 
month—were shocked at the enormous 
cost which would thus be thrown upon 
the country ; yet strenuously and suc- 
cessfully resisted every motion for the 
diminution of their own pay, in order to 
viate measurably the drain upon the 
ury. 

So, too, while full of empty talk and 
admiring declamation about the gallant 
volunteers whorushed by thousands tothe 
battle-fields in Mexico, they went not— 
not one of them, as a simple volunteer ; 
and more than that, they held for a time 
in suspense, and almost jeoparded the 
fate of the army bill, by resisting a 
resolution, warmly pressed, that no mem- 
ber of Congress should be appointed an 
officer in the new levies. 

The exhibition in respect of aid to Ire- 
land casts another dark shade on the 
President and his majority. That na- 
tion, afflicted by a visitation of Providence 
which our modern times have nowhere 
else witn where millions of men 
and women and children were in danger 
of perishing from absolute famine— 
stretched out its hands across the broad 
Atlantic, imploring bread—-bread—which, 
through the bounty of Providence, 
abounded in our fruitful country. 

The hearts of the people leapt at this 
cry, and their purses were opened, and 
their granaries, to the relief of their bro- 
ther men in distress—but Congress alone 
turned a deaf ear. Mr. Crittenden, that 
noble-hearted Whig, moved in the Sen- 
ate an appropriation of $500,000 to pur- 
chase food for Ireland; and this motion 
prevailed in the Senate, Mr. Webster and 
other leading Whigs lending it their pow- 
erful aid. “ft was referred in the House 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
with a view to its defeat ; and it was de- 
feated—the democracy refusing every 
motion to call upon the committee to re- 
port the bill to House in order that 
the question might be fairly taken. This 
was not their game. They desired that 
an obscure death should overtake this 
great measure of benevolence, for they 

not face the indignation of the 
country by openly rejecting it. More- 
over they desired to spare the Executive 
the veto which, it is well nee 
stood ready to pronounce upon this offer- 
ing of ood and humanity, if it 
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should pass both Houses. Thus was the 
bill killed, and thus was practically ex- 
hibited the human s thies of the 
democracy for their iris brethren in 
affliction—but too far off to give any 
votes. 

To the administration majority in both 
Houses may be applied with little varia- 
tion the language of Bolingbroke, in re- 
ferring to the Roman Senate in its days 
of degeneracy: “There Octavius a 
party, and Anthony had a party, but the 
Commonwealth had none,” and then the 
freest people in the world became the 
slaves of audacious demagogues. 

In more homely language, but with the 
advantage of describing what he saw, 
and what indeed he is part and parcel of, 
Mr. Westcott, a Senator from Florida, 
elected as an administration man, but 
alienated, measurably at least, by the 
incapacity, selfishness and corruption 
which he witnessed around him, held 
this ana on the 13th Feb., on the 
floor of nate : 


**T warn the democracy of this country, 
the people of this country, that they do not 
know one twentieth part of the corruption, 
the feculent, reeking tg of the 
government for years past. I tell the 
ple that the government and institutions 
of the country have been, and will be, used 
as machines to plunder them for the sake 
of office-beggars, and to perpetuate the 
pomensien of political power. I solemnly 

lieve if the people of the United States 
knew the manner in which the government 
is conducted, they would be excited to 
kick up a revolution in 24 hours, and 
would tumble the President, the Heads of 
Departments, and members of Congress— 
Democrats and Whigs—heels over head 
into the Potomac, and I believe they would 
act right in doing so.” 


The Whigs, as having no power, are 
not responsible for the abuses here al- 
leged, but are lugged in as make-weights 
—in this plain-spoken la ge of a 
Democratic Senator, repo in the Con- 
gressional Globe. We cannot more on 
conclude our chapter on the XXIX 
Co s than with this, its epitaph, writ- 
ten b one of its own members, who, 
from his political associations, must be 
deemed a competent witness, and who 
strongly expresses his own personal con- 
viction that the extremest measures of 
popular indignation could not exceed the 
unredeemed corruption and demerits of 
this Democratic administration and the 
ee Congress, now, happily, de- 
unct. 
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LETTER IX. 


Original Institutions of the Iroquois—The Different 
to Democracy—Rise and 





cies of Government—A Progressive 
ogress of Grecian Institutions, and 


their termination in Universal Democracy—Liberalization of the British Government— 
The Government of the Iroquois an Oligarchy—Keasons for not eating it agan Aris- 
tocracy—lIts Stability—Personal Freedom—Power of Gain never felt by the Red Man. 


Tue origin of the League, the Ruling 
Body and its powers, the division of the 
people into Tribes, with the Tribal Bond 
or cross-relationship between them, the 
Laws of Succession, with their incidents, 
and the Councils of the Hodénosaunee, 
with their powers, mode of proceeding, 
spirit and effects, have severally been 
brought under consideration. Upon the 
facts derived from these sources of in- 
vestigation, the true character of the 
Iroquois government must be settled. If 
it is referable to any determined species, 
the constituent parts and general fea- 
tures of the confederacy, which have 
formed the subjects of the preceding 
Letters, will determine its position in the 
scale of civil organizations established 
by political writers. 

In their original, well-developed insti- 
tutions, and in their government, so sys- 
tematic in its construction and so liberal 
in its administration, there is much to 
enforce a tribute of respect to the intel- 
ligence of our Indian predecessors. With- 
out such institutions, and without that 
animating spirit which they nourish and 
diffuse, it would be difficult to account 
for the production of such men as have 
sprung up among the Iroquois. The de- 
velopment of national intellect depends 
chiefly upon external, reciprocal influ- 
ences, and is usually proportionate to the 
vitality and motive which the institutions 
of 2 people possess and furnish. 

To illustrate, substantially, the nature 
of their government, it will be necessary 
to notice, somewhat at length, the seve- 
ral species which have been instituted 
among men; the natural order of their 
origination ; the relations in which th 
mutually stand to each other; and their 
genera! characteristics. In no other way 
can a clear conception be obtained of the 
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character of the Iroquois government, and 
the relation which it sustains to other 
political fabrics. No apology, therefore, 
will be necessary for the digression. 
Aristotle, and other Grecian political 
writers, recognized but three species of 
government: the Monarchical, the Aris- 
tocratical and the Democratical ; the rule 
of “one,” the “few,” and the “many.” 
sat 4 other variety was regarded as the 
wreck, or perversion, of one of the three. 
If, for example, the first was Ponte 1 
it became a Tyranny ; if the second de- 
erated, it was styled an Oligarchy ; and 
if the last became turbulent or tumultu- 
ous, it was called an Ochlocracy. A 
Polity, or the rule of a large bod of select 
citizens, was a milder form of Oligarchy. 
This classification admits of a limitation to 
the definition of an aristocracy and oli- 
garchy, hereafter to be noticed. ‘ 
Modern political writers also recog- 
nize three species, as laid down by Mon- 
tesquieu: the Despotic, the Monarchi- 
cal, and the Republican. The Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy of the Greeks are 
included in the Republican form of mod- 
ern times; while the monarchical govern- 
ment of the present day—* the rule of a 
single person by fixed laws”—was entirely 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. It is fur- 
ther observable that a despotism, as de- 
fined by Montesquieu, corresponds pre- 
cisely with the monarchy of Aristotle. 
The order of their origination 
an important general wage ol that 
is a regular progression of political insti- 
tutions, from the monarchical, which are 
the earliest in time, on to the democrati- 
cal, which are the last, the noblest, and 
the most intellectual. This position can 
be established by the rise and develop- 
ment of the Grecian institutions; and 
may be further illustrated by the pro- 
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ive changes in the spirit and nature 
of the British government. 

An unlimited monarchy, or “the rule 
of a single individual according to his 
own will” is the form of government 
natural to a people when in an uncivilized 
state, or when just emerging from bar- 
barism., In the progress of time, by the 
growth and expansion of civil liberty, the 
monarchy becomes liberalized or limited, 
and a few steps forward introduce uni- 
versal democracy. Hence it is notice- 
able in the rise of all races, and in the 
formation of all states, that the idea of 
chief and followers, or sovereign and 

ple, was of spontaneous suggestion. 

is notion may be regarded as inherent 
to society in its primitive state; for it 
would be the first suggestion, if several 
families sought to institute a political or- 
ganization, by which to bind themselves 
ogee for mutual protection. 

t will be remembered that when the 
Hellenic tribes came down from Thessa- 
ly, and finally settled themselves upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean, their politi- 
cal relations were those of chief and fol- 
lower. After they had become subdivided 
into a large number of petty states, and 
migrations and intermixtures had sub- 
sided, leaving each principality under its 
own ruler, and to the formation of its own 
institutions, the monarchical form of goy- 
ernment became fully established. ‘The 
small territory of Greece was parceled 
out between near twenty petty kingdoms. 
During the Heroic ages, which are under- 
stood to have commenced with this inun- 
dation of the Grecian territory by the 
Hellenes, and to have terminated with 
the Trojan war—a period of about two 
hundred years—the kingly a ga 
was the only one among the Greeks. 

At the close of the Heroic ages, a new 
state of affairs became apparent. Around 
the reigning families in the several king- 
doms ty sprung up a class of Eu- 
patrids, or nobles, who were in possession 
of most of the landed estates. Having 
elevated themselves far above the mass of 
the people, in the social scale, they gra- 
dente abocabed political powers which 
had before been vested inthe kings. By 
the silent but natural growth of this 
aristocracy, continued encroachments 
were made aye the prerogatives of roy- 
alty, until at last the kings were brought 
down to a level with their Eupatrids. An 
aristocracy was thus substituted for mon- 
archy ; and nearly all the states of Greece, 
in their political progress towards de- 
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mocracy, passed out of the monarchical 
into the aristocratical form of govern- 
ment. 

This form, although indicative of more 
liberality than the former, and adapted to ° 
the state of civil society then existing, 
pressed heavily upon the people ; and, 
while it existed, was unfavorable to the 
elevation of the race. The Demos, or 
common people, were free, but were ex- 
cluded from all political privileges ; hence, 
with the increase of their intelligence, 
would be excited jealousies of the incum- 
bent class. At times, the very existence 
of the aristocracy depended upon the 
forcible subjection of the Demos ; for 
when the great and just sentiment of 
“ political equality ” began to be omnes 
with that of “personal liberty,” no form 
of government ’could rest in permanent 
security, which limited the one or denied 
the other. The Grecian mind was emi- 
nently progressive. No power could sub- 
due or enslave that native energy which 
had exemplified itself in the hardy enter- 
prises of the Heroic ages. Nothing could 
repress or lastingly fetter that majestic 
intellect out of which, even then, had 
sprung a system of mythology, destined 
to infuse itself into the literature of all 
generations, and to quicken the intellects 
of va clime—a system so remarkable 
as an exhibition of the unguided devotional 
nature of man, and so brilliant as a 
creation of the imagination, that it may 
be characterized as the greatest produc- 
tion of genius and credulity which ever 
emanated from the human mind. 

In the progress of events, the aristo- 
cracies were successfully invaded by an 
uprising of men of wealth, or of capacity, 
from org the common people. These 
ambitious plebeians demanded a place in 
the ruling body, and if refused, they be- 
came the champions of the people, and 
engaged in measures for the overthrow 
of the government. Such difficulties 
were usually avoided by admitting these 
new families toa place among the Eu- 
patrids, and to a participation in the ad- 
ministration. In this way the aristocracy 
of wealth and talent was ina measure 
placed upon an equality with that of birth ; 
and by the act the government itself was 
widened, or liberalized. 

These inroads upon the aristocracy, 
which cane Wi resulted in the infusion 
of the popular element, may be regarded as 
the introduction, or commencement, of the 
oligarchy. The difference between the 
two species is to be sought in the spirit 
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by which each respectively was actuated, 
and not in their forms; for the same body 
of aristocrats usually became oligarchs 
bya 4 in the spirit of the govern- 
ment. hen an aristocracy ene 
corrupt and odious to the people, and, 
sought only to perpetuate its own power, 
it became, in the Grecian sense, a faction, 
an 0) It ceased to be the rule of 
the “best men,” (agro1,) and became 
the rule of the “few” (dAjyo.) This 
definition admits of a qualification. When 
an aristocracy became widened or liberal- 
ized, by the admission of men of capacity 
to an equal position, and the govern- 
ment assumed a milder spirit, the aris- 
tocracy would, in effect, be changed, but 
not into a faction. It would be as unlike 
a rigorous aristocracy as an oligarchical 
faction, and may be denominated a simple 
or liberal oligarchy. The government of 
the Iroquois falls under this precise de- 
finition. It cannot be called an aristo- 
cracy, because the sachems of the league 
possessed no landed estates, which, it is 
well known, are the only true foundation 
of an aristocracy; neither were their 
titles and privileges hereditary, in the 
strict sense ; which is another important 
element of an aristocracy. Their gov- 
ernment, however, was the rule of “ the 
few.” It was an aristocracy liberalized, 
until it stood upon the very verge of de- 
mocracy. It answers to the idea of an 
oligarchy, which is the last form of gov- 
ernment but one in the progressive 
series. 

The governments of the Grecian States 
appear to have oscillated between rigor- 
ous aristocracies, oligarchical factions, 
and milder oligarchies, for centuries. 
These forms were rather transitions than 
permanent conditions of their civil in- 
stitutions. During the period of their 
prevalence, the people, who, as before 
remarked, were rsonally free, but de- 
barred from political privileges, were 
gradually improving their condition by 
the accumulation of wealth, and consoli- 
dating their strength by the uprearing of 
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flourishing cities. With the increase of 
their respectability, and the expansion 
of their power, the st e with the in- 
cumbent class was continued with great- 
er and still greater success. Principles 
of government became better understood ; 
more enlarged views of the rights of 
man continued to quicken the Grecian 
mind. Every successive age added to 
the popular intelligence ; and the 
ple gradually, but constantly, continued 
to repossess themselves of their original 
authority, The growth of liberty and 
free institutions among the Greeks was 
slow, but irresistible. The struggle of 
the people for emancipation lasted from 
generation to generation, from century 
to century; until, having emerged from 
the darkness of barbarism, and worked 
their way through every species of gov- 
ernment ever devised by the genius of 
man, they achieved at last a triumph ; and 
their institutions, which had been planted 
and nourished during this march of ages, 
finally ripened into universal democracy. 
In the history of the States of Greece, 
there is noticeable, in the midst of a wide 
diversity of events, a great uniformity of . 
rogress—with a difference in the period 
of the development of political changes, 
a marked tendency to the saine results. 
Every change in their institutions, from 
the era of 5 a monarchy, made them 
more liberal; but it required upward of 
seven centuries to liberalize them into a 
“ finished democracy which fully satisfied 
the Greek nation; one in which eve 
attribute of sovereignty might be slanted, 
without respect to rank or property, by 
every freeman.”* The Greeks began 
with monarchy; and having passed 
through all the intermediate species and 
shades of government in the progressive 
series, they finally ge hia 2o their high- 
est capacities, their most brilliant genius, 
under the bounding pulse of an extreme, 
even enthusiastic demccracy. How 
truthful the exclamation of Herodotus : 
“ Liberty is a brave thing.” 
The same tendency of institutions to- 








* The Trojan war closed 1184 s.c , and the States of Greece soon afterwards passed out 
of the mouarchical form of government. _ At Athens it was abolished in 1068 . c. 


Bat not 


until about the year 470 s.c., when Aristides the Just removed the last aristocratieal fea- 


tures from the Athenian institutions, could 


Athens be called a “ finished democracy.” He 


broke up the distinctions between the classes which Solon had established, and opened all 


the dignities of the State to ever 
Athenians had 


chy, Polity, limited Democracy. 


race. 


citizen. Between the Trojan war and this last period, 
d through Monarch Ro arrony Aristocracy, Faction, Anarehy, Oligar- 
i e le 

rapid elevation and the solid grandeur of the city 


lation of Aristides commenced the 
inerva, and of that noble, unequaled 
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wards democracy, as races clevate them- 
selves in the ine of civilization, can be 
observed in the progressive improvement 
of British institutions. No people have 
been subjected to such tests, civil and re- 
ligious ; and issued from the throes of 
revolution with more character, more 
civilization, more majesty of intellect, 
for achievements in legislation, science, 
and learning, than our parent, Anglo- 
Saxon race. Their career, with all its 
vicissitudes, from the union of the Hep- 
tarchy’s under Egbert, down to the final 
settlement of the government on the ex- 
pulsion of the second James, is full of 
instruction—full of great lessons. They 
have tested monarchy in all its degrees 
of strength and weakness, of popu arity 
and odium, of oppression and depend- 
ence. Their nobles have enjoyed all 
the privileges, immunities, and powers, 
which possession of the landed estates, 
the vassalage of the people, and indepen- 
dence of the crown could secure; while 
in turn they have been humble and sub- 
missive, even servile, under the arbitra- 
ry sway of tyrannous kings. The peo- 
a before the time of Edward the First, 
were cyphers in the State. Since then, 
they have suffered religious bondage, and 
the oppressions of a feudal aristocracy. 
In the progress of events, however, they 
have constantly enlarged the E ycmga of 
their liberty, and strengthened the gua- 
ranties of personal security. But if they 
finally achieved that personal freedom 
which the Grecian citizen never lost, 
they never have secured that “equality 
of privileges” which was the constant 
aspiration of the Greek, until attained ; 
which was the watchword in the struggle 
for American freedom, and now lies at 
the base of our political edifice. 

The English monarchy, being origi- 
nally unlimited in its powers, the first 
encroachments upon the crown, as among 
the Greeks, were made by the barons, 
who had sprung up around it, and en- 
trenched themselves under the shelter of 
the feudal system. In the reign of John 
they brought the government to the verge 
of an aristocracy, when at Runnimede 
they wrested the great charter from the 
unwilling hands of despotism. Again, 
under Henry the Third, it will be remem- 
bered that the confederate barons, for the 
second time, held the executive power- 
less; and were on the point of substi- 
tuting an aristoc nib 
'  Abont:this period a new power began 
to manifest itself in the State, in the rise 
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ofthe “ Middling Class,” to whose perse- 
vering struggles with the crown, and with 
the incumbent aristocracy, England owes 
the most of her freedom. The building 
of cities, which are always favorable to 
liberal sentiments, and the introduction 
of some of the arts of industry, and of 
commerce, increased the wealth, and en- 
larged the influence of this constantly 
increasing class. With them may be 
said to have originated the true spirit of 
English liberty. After some centuries 
of improvement in character, rights, and 
property, they finally wrought that great 
ferment of popular feeling, which result- 
ed in the abolition of the kingly office, 
and the substitution of a commonwealth. 
The government was brought upon the 
verge of a democracy as it was loosened 
from its ancient foundations, and borne 
along upon the tide of passion and fanati- 
cism, commingled with intelligence and 
ardent aspirations for freedom. Unfor- 
tunately for the people, it was as mucha 
religious as a political revolution; and 
the utter chaos of opinion into which so- 
ciety fell, prevented the overthrow of the 
aristocracy, and the establishment of the 
rovernment upon a republican basis. 

he restoration of the royal executive, 
carried with it the necessity of the second 
revolution, which resulted in the expul- 
sion of James, and the settlement of the 
government upon its present foundation. 

The British government has been libe- 
ralized from age to age, until it may now 
be said to stand intrenched upon the bor- 
ders of free institutions. Asa monarchy, 
all unite in pronouncing it the high- 
est specimen of the species ever con- 
structed by the genius of man. The exact 
limitation of its powers, and the libe- 
ral and enlightened views of government 
which it entertains, justly entitie it to 
pre-eminence over all other monarchies. 
It was, however, a great misfortune to 
the people, that when the government 
stood upon the verge of demoeracy, the 
hereditary aristocracy were too firmly 
seated to be overthrown. In this over- 


. powering, incumbent class, are rooted all 


the evils of the British government. It 
is a system which works vast injustice, 
and which renders the elevation. or re- 
spectability of the mass of the people 
impossible. It is a mill-stone around their 
neck, which they can neither cast off 
nor bear, without feeling its vast obstrue- 
tions. Society, as now constituted—with 
its cunningly devised gradations, from 
the king through the five orders of no- 
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bility, as many orders of the “ middling 
class,” and down to the common multi- 
tude, who sit beneath this vast pyramid— 
presents a subject for contemplation al- 
most beyond the power of mind to com- 
prehend. The incitements to ambition ; 
the high rewards of talent; the possibili- 
ty of self-elevation, displayed on the 
bright side of the picture; the insolence 
of caste; the barbarity of arrogance ; the 
real oppression, even mprneenes of the 
uncultivated, untalented mass, which 
necessarily pertain to the other; all 
conspire to render British society a com- 
plex and stupendous fabric, a mighty 
and profound system of influences—stim- 
ulating, while it oppresses; improving, 
while it scourges ; Soden up the man 
of intellect, who both resisted and over- 
came the pressure, into the highest re- 
gious of personal distinction; while, at 
the same moment, it sinks the multitude, 
who, under such adverse influences, are 
capable of but slight intellectual enlarge- 
ment, deeper, and yet deeper into the 
mire of ignorance, poverty, and moral 
degradation. Political equality is a vital 
principle, and the great inheritance of 
man. No people can reach its highest 
perfection if this principle be not written 
upon all its institutions. 

Returning from this digression, which 
was designed to illustrate the position, 
not very recondite, of a progression of 
institutions, from the monarchical, the 
earliest of political society, on to the 
democratical, the last, and most traly 
enlightened; we can now take up the 
government of the Iroquois, and deter- 
mine the position which it occupies be- 
tween the two extremes, of monarchy on 
the one hand, and democracy on the 
other. 

The Iroquois had passed out of the 
earliest form of government, that of chief 
and follower, which is incident both to 
the Hunter and Nomadic state, into the 
oligarchical form. It is obvious that the 
hunter life is incompatible with monar- 
chy except in its miniature form of chief 
and follower; and the Hodénosaunee, in 
improving upon this last relation, passed 
over the monarchical inte the “rule of 
the few.” Several tribes first united into 
one nation. ‘The people mingled by in- 
termarriage, and the power of the chiefs 
ceased to be several, and became joint. 
This gave to the nation an aristocratical 
or oligarchical form of government, ac- 
cording to the spirit by which it was 
actuated. By a still higher effort of 
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legislation, several a were united 
in a league, or confederacy ; ing 
the come upon an oqeaty, aM yond 
ducing a community of privileges. The 
national rulers then became a united 
body, the Rulers of the nee: In this 
manner would be constituted oligarchies 
within an embracing oligarchy,—* impe- 
rium in imperio,’—presenting the pre- 
cise government of the Iroquois; and 
with great probability the exact manner 
of its origination, growth, and final set- 
tlement. 

The Grecian oligarchies do not furnish 
an exact type of that of our Indian pre- 
decessors. In its construction the latter 
was more perfect, sytematic and liberal, 
than those of antiquity. There was 
more of fixedness, more of dependence 
upon the people, more of vigor in the In- 
dian fabric. It would be difficult to find a 
fairer specimen of the government of 
the few, than the one under considera- 
tion, in the happy constitution of its rul- 
ing body, and in the effective security of 
the people from misgovernment. In as- 
signing to this government its specific 
name, it will be sufficient to adopt the 
etymology of the word Oligarchy, the 
“rule of the few,” rejecting the usual 
Grecian acceptation of the term, “a de- 
generated aristocracy.” The substitu- 
tion of the female line for the male, ef- 
fecting thereby the disinheritance of the 
son; the partially elective character of 
the sachemships ; the absence of landed 
estates ; and the power of deposing sa- 
chems lodged with the tribes, are reasons 
conclusive for regarding the government 
of the Iroquois as an oligarchy, rather 
than an aristocracy. 

_ The spirit which prevailed in the na- 
tions and in the confederacy was that of 
freedom. The people appear to have se- 
cured to themselves all the liberty which 
the hunter-state made either desirable or 
necessary. They fully appreciated its 
value, as is evinced by the liberality of 
their institutions. The red man was al- 
ways free from political bondage ; and 
more worthy still of remembrance, his 
free limbs never wore a shackle—his 
spirit could never be bowed in servitude. 
It would be difficult to describe any po- 
litical society, in which there was less of 
oppression and discontent—more of in- 
dividual independence and boundless free- 
dom. The absence of family distinc- 
tions, and of all property, together with 
the irresistible inclination for the chase, 
rendered the social condition of the peo- 
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ple peculiar to itself. It secured to them 
an exemption from the evils, as well as 
denied to them the refinements, which 
flow from the possession of wealth and 
the indulgence of the social relations. 

At this point the singular trait in the 
character of the red man suggests itself : 
that he never felt the “ power of gain.” 
The “auri sacra fames’* of Virgil, the 
“studium lucri”} of Horace, never pene- 
trated his nature. To him alike the gold 
and brass, the luxuries and the vanities of 
life. This great passion of civilized 
man, in its use and abuse, his blessing 
and his curse, never roused the Indian 
mind, It was doubtless the great reason 
of his continuance in the hunter-state ; 
for the desire of gain is one of the ear- 
liest manifestations of progressive mind, 
and one of the most powerful passions of 
which the mind is susceptible. It clears 
the forest, rears the city, builds the mer- 
chantman—in a word, it has civilized our 


race. 
All things considered, the Iroquois oli- 
garchy excites a belief of its superiority 
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over those of antiquity. Those of 
Greece were exceedingly unstable, and 
therefore incline us to regard them as 
transition states of their institutions ; 
while that of the Hodénosaunee was 
guarded in so many ways for the resist- 
ance of political changes, that it would 
have required a very energetic popular 
movement for its overthrow. The form- 
er retained many elements of aristocra- 
cy, while the latter had become so far 
liberalized as to be almost entirely free. 
Without the influence of cities, which no 
people construct who live in the hunter 
state, and the important consequences 
which result from the aggregation of so- 
ciety into large communities, the govern- 
ment of the Iroquois would doubtless 
have retained its oligarchical form 
through many generations. It would 
‘inv tasted until the people had abandon- 
ed the hunter-state ; until they had given 
up the chase for agriculture—the arts of 
war for those of industry—the hunting- 
ground and the fishing encampment, for 
the village and the city. 


LETTER X. 


The office of Chief of Modern Institution—Reasons for its Creation—The Sachems of the 
Iroquois have not figured in history—Their celebrated men were Chiefs—Position of the 


Chiefs in the Confederacy—Stability of the Oli 


archy of the Hodenosaunee—Difficulty of 


attaining the title of Sachem—Sa-go-ye-wat-ha—Thay-en-dan-e-gea—Dominion of the 


Troquois. 


At the establishment of the confedera- 
cy, the office of chief (Ha-seh-no-wa- 
neh, “an elevated name”) was entirel 
unknown among the Iroquois. Their 
traditions affirm that this title was insti- 
tuted long subsequent to the foundation 
of the fifty sachemships, and the full ad- 
justment of the league. The necessity 
in which this office had its origin, and the 
illustration which it furnishes of a posi- 
tion elsewhere introduced, that all politi- 
cal institutions as they unfold progress 
from monarchy towards democracy, leads 
to the presentation of this subject in a 
separate place. 

en the power of the Hodénosaunee 
began to develope under the new system 
of oligarchies within an oligarchy, there 
sprung up around the sachems a class of 
warriors, distinguished for enterprise up- 
on the war-path and eloquence in coun- 
cil, who demanded some participation in 
the administration of-public affairs. The 


serious objections to the enlargement of 
the number of rulers, involving, as it did, 
changes in the frame-work of the gov- 
ernment, for a long period enabled the 
sachems to resist the encroachment. In 
the progress of events, this class became 
too powerful to be withstood; and the 
sachems were compelled to raise them 
up in the subordinate station of chiefs. 
The title was purely elective, and the re- 
ward of merit. Unlike the sachemships, 
the name was not hereditary in the tribe 
or family of the individual, but terminat- 
ed with the chief himself; unless sub- 
sequently bestowed by the tribe upon some 
other person, to preserve it as one of their 
illustrious names. ‘These chiefs were 
originally invested with very limited 
powers ; their principal office being that 
of advisers and counsellors of the sa- 
chems and war-chiefs. Having thus ob- 
tained a foot-hold in the government, this 
class, to the number of which there was 





* Mneid, Lib. iii. 57. 


+ Horace, Lib. iv. Ode xii. 25. 
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no limit, gradually enlarged their influ- 
ence, and from generation to generation 
drew nearer to an equality with the sa- 
chems themselves.* By this innovation 
the government was liberalized to the 
sensible diminution of the power of the, 
sachems, which, at the institution of the 
league, was extremely arbitrary. 

tisa singular fact that none of the 
sachems of the Iroquois, save n,t 
have ever become distinguished in histo- 
ry; although each of Pa fifty titles or 
sachemships have been held by as many 
individuals as generations have passed 
away since the foundation of the confed- 
eracy. Ifthe immortality of men, “ wor- 
thy of praise,” is committed to the guar- 
dianship of the Muse— 
“Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori,” 


—-the muse of tradition, if such a concep- 
tion may be indulged, has been enabled, 
out of this long line of sachems, to re- 
cord the deeds of none, save the military 
achievements of the first Tadodahéh, the 
wisdom in legislation of the first Daga- 
noweda,{ and the sacred mission of Ga- 
ne-o-di-yoh, who had received a revelation 
from the Great Spirit. The residue, if 
worthy of praise, have left behind them 
no remembrances conferring special dig- 
nity upon the sachemships entrusted to 
their keeping. 

The celebrated orators, wise men, and 
military leaders of the Hodénosaunee, 
are all to be found in the class of chiefs. 
One reason for this may exist in the or- 
ganic provision which confined the da- 
ties of the sachems exclusively to the af- 
fairs of peace ; another, that the office of 
chief was bestowed in reward of public 
services ; thus casting it by necessity up- 
on the men highest in capacity among 
them. In the Sist of those chiefs who 
have earned a place upon the historic 
page, as well as in the “ unwritten re- 
membrance” of their tribe and race, may 
be enumerated Sagoyewatha, (Red Jack- 
et,) Thayendanegea, (Brandt,) Piskaret, 
Gonnesseronton, Thurensera, Decanes- 
sora, Skenandoah, Karistagia, (Steel- 
trap,) Hojagateh, (Fish Carrier,) Canne- 
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hoot, Sosehawah, (Jimmy Johnson,) Ho- 
neyawus, (Farmer’s Brother,) and Gyan- 
twaha or Corn-planter. This number 
could be largely increased; and some in 
the catalogue have left behind them a re- 
putation which will not soon fade from re- 
membrance. 

By the institution of this office, the 
stability of the government was increas- 
ed rather than diminished. In their own 
= enunciation of the idea, the 
chiefs served as braces in the Long-House 
—an apt expression of the place they occu- 
pied in their political structure. It fur- 
nished a position and a reward for the 
ambitious, and the means of allaying 
discontent, without changing the ruling 
body. In this particular the oligarchy of 
the Atha appears to have enjoyed some 
superiority over those of antiquity. 

“In aristocratical governments,” says 
Montesquieu, “there are two princi 
sources of disorder: excessive inequalit 
between the governors and the gove 
and the same inequality between the differ- 
ent members of the body that governs.” 
The government of the Hodénosaunee 
was exposed to neither of these diffi- 
culties. Between the people and the 
sachems the chiefs formed a connecting 
link; a Pes a were 

rfectly equal in politi rivileges. 
PThe potiiaetenite meats of eseelere, 
and the stability of the tenure by which 
the office itself is held, are both sources 
of securityinanoligarchy. To the former 
safeguard the Iroquois adhered so firmly, 
that upon the admission of the Tuscarora 
as the sixth nation of the league, they 
were unwilling to increase the original 
number of sachemships ; and the Tusca- 
roras have not to this day a sachem who 
is admitted to all the privileges of a 
sachem of the confederacy. The latter 
is established by the career of Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha, the most gifted and intellectual 
of the race of the Tiigeate--s0008 perha 
of the whole Indian family. With all 
influence which he exercised over the 
people by the power of his eloquence, and 
with all the art and intrigue which his 
capacity could suggest, he was never 











chiefs are 


* At the re time among the dismembered fragments of the Iroquois nations, the 
ound to be nearly, if not in all respects, upon an equality with the sachems, 


although the offices are still held by different tenures, as anciently. 
¢ Logan was one of the ten Cayuga sachems, but which of the ten names or sachem- 
ships he held, is not at present ascertained. His father, Shikellimus or Shikalimo, who is 
usually mentioned as a ayuga sachem, was but a chief. 
) 


+ Da-ga-no-we-da, the 


under of the confederacy, and Ha-vo-went-ha, his speaker, 


through whom he laid his plans of government before the council which framed the league, 
were both “raised up” among the fifty original sachems, and in the Mohawk nation; but 
after their decease these two sachemships were left vacant, and have since continued so. 
The reason has not been ascertained. 

§ Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, b. 5, c. 8. 
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able to elevate himself higher than the 
title of Chief. To attain even this dig- 
nity, it is said he ennanens upon the super- 
stitious fears of the people. The Senecas 
themselves aver that it would have been 
unwise to raise up a man of his intellec- 
tual power and extended influence to the 
office of sachem ; as it would have con- 
centrated in his hands too much authority. 
Nearly the same observations apply tothe 
celebrated Thayendanegea, whose abili- 
ties as a mili leader secured to him 
the command of the war parties of the 
Mohawks during the Revolution. He 
was also but a chief, and held no other 
office or title in the nation, or in the con- 
federacy. By the force of his character, 
he acquired the same influence over the 
Mohawks which Sa-go-ye-wat-ha main- 
tained over the Senecas by his eloquence. 
The lives of these two distinguished chiefs, 
both equally ambitious, but who pursued 
very different pathways to distinction, suf- 
ficiently prove that the office of sachem 
was surrounded by impassable barriers 
against those who were without the im- 
mediate family of the sachem, and the 
tribe in which the title was hereditary.* 

It will not be necessary to extend the 
inquiry to exhibit more fully the ual 
changes in the government of the Iro- 
quale, by which it was brought upon the 
verge of free institutions. The evidences 
of its extreme liberality have already been 
sufficiently exhibited in the structure of 
the government itself. Reflections could 
be multiplied upon its spirit, its influence 
upon the people, and its adaptation to 
prince its historical results. Enough, 

wever, has been advanced, and these 
topics are passed over without further re- 
mark, 

An outline of the government and in- 
stitutions of the Hodenosaunee having 
thus been presented in the preceding let- 
ters, accompanied by such observations 
as the facts appeared to suggest, we here 
dismiss the subject for the present with a 


few parting words. 


Under this simple but beautiful fabric 
of Indian construction arose the power of 
the Iroquois, reaching in its day of vigor 
over a large portion gf our republic. A 
terror to the Narragansett in the East, 
and the Illinois upon the West, to the 
Adirondak on the North, and the Algon- 
i on the South, they extended their 

ominion far and wide. 


* Over hill and plain and valley— 
Over river, lake and bay— 
On the water, in the forest,” 


“ruled and reigned” this vigorous and 
hardy race. In their Long-House, which 
opened its door upon Niagara, they found 
shelter in the hour of attack, resources 
for conquest in the seasons of ambitious 
rojects, and happiness and contentment 
in the days of peace. In adaptation to 
their mode of life, their habits and their 
wants, no scheme of government could 
have been devised by the genius of man 
better calculated for their security against 
outward attack, their triumph upon the 
war-path, and their internal tranquillity. 
But their council-fires have been ex- 
tinguished, their empire has terminated, 
and the shades of evening are now rapid- 
ly gathering over the scattered and feeble 
remnants of this once powerful confede- 
racy. Race has yielded to race, the ine- 
vitable result of contiguity of place. The 
Hodenosaunee will soon be lost in that 
night of impenetrable darkness which 
knows no rising sun, and in which so 
many Indian races have been enshrouded. 
Even now their country has been appro- 
priated, their forests cleared, their trails 
obliterated. The residue of this proud 
people who still linger around their native 
seats, are destined to fade away like the 
summer’s cloud. It will soon be our wont 
to look backward for the Iroquois as for a 
race which has been blotted from exist- 
ence: remembering them as our prede- 
cessors—the people whose sachems had 
no cities—whose religion had no temple 
—whose government had no record. 


LETTER XI. 


Language of the Hodenosaunee—A]phabet—Notices of the Parts of Speech—Intricacy of its 
Declensions and Conjugations—Contains no Labials—Numerals—Voice—Compounding 
Words—Proper Names an integral part of the Language, and consequently significant— 
Singular evidence of Migrations—Interest in our Aboriginal Names. 


The language of the Iroquois, like all 


parison,except on general principles, with 


unwritten languages, is imperfect in its those which have been systematized and 


construction, and scarcely admits of com- 


perfected. It would be apt to be charac- 





* Neither of their names are in the table of sachemships. 
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terized by the schoolmen as a barbarous 
jargon, although entitled to some portion 
of the indulgence which is due to all 
primitive or uncompounded languages in 
the early stages of their formation. To 
us, however, there is an interest incident 
to these dialects which rises above mere 
literary curiosity. Through all genera- 
tions their language will be spoken in our 
geographical terms: “Their names are 
on our waters, we may not wash them 
out.” The earth indeed changes its ap- 
pearance—mutat terra vices —but the land- 
marks of nature are ever the same. With- 
in our borders the Iroquois have written 
them over; and through coming time 
will our hills and vales and ever-flowing 
rivers speak 
“ Their dialect of yore.” 


The Hodenosaunee were eminently for- 
tunate in engrafting their names upon the 
features of nature, if they were desirous 
of a living remembrance. No one can be- 
hold the lake, or river, or streamlet, to 
which they have bequeathed an appella- 
tion, without confessing that the Tedian 
has perpetuated himself by a monument 
more eloquent and imperishable than could 
be fabricated by human hands. 

From such considerations there arises 
a sufficient interest in the language of our 
predecessors to incite an inquiry into its 
principal features. 

Of the six dialects in which it is now 
spoken, the Mohawk and Seneca are re- 

rded as having the greatest dialectical 

ifferences, the Cayuga and Seneca the 

least. In the estimation of the Iroquois, 
the Onondaga is the most finished and 
majestic, the Oneida the least vigorous in 
its expressions ; while to the English ear 
the former is harsh and pointed, and the 
latter liquid, harmonious and musical. 
The Tuscarora language is admitted to 
be a dialect of the Iroquois; but it has 
not as close an affinity to either of the re- 
maining five as the latter have inter- 
changeably. In conversation, they are 
all enabled to understand each other with 
readiness, unless words intervene which 
have been naturalized into one of their 
dialects from foreign languages. 

~The alphabet consists of seventeen let- 
ters: A, C, D, E, G, H, I, J, K, N,O,Q, 
8S, T, U, W and Y. In addition to seve- 
ral elementary sounds which require a 
combination of letters, the Seneca occa- 
— nh the sound of Z; but it 
is so closely allied to the sound of 8 as 
not to be distinguishable except by care- 


ful observation. The Mohawk sometimes 
uses the liquid R, the Tuscarora F, and 
the Oncida the liquid L; or rather the 
last abounds in the Oneida dialect. The 
number of their elementary sounds is be- 
low that of the English language—but 
twenty-three having been ascertained in 
the Seneca, while in the latter it is well 
known there are thirty-eight. 

In taking up the parts of speech, to give 
them a cursory examination, and in elu- 
cidating the declensions and conjugations, 
the illustrations will be drawn from the 
Seneca dialect. 

It is supposed by those who have in- 
quired philosophically into the formation 
of language, that the noun substantive 
would be the first part of speech in the 
order of origination; inasmuch as the 
objects of nature must be named, and per- 
haps classed, before relations between 
them are suggested, or actions concerning 
them are expressed. Some reference to 
the declension of Iroquois nouns will be 
made in connection with the preposition. 
In most, if not all languages, the idea of 
singular and plural is conveyed by an in- 
flection of the word itself, or by some ad- 
dition. To illustrate in the language 
under consideration: O-on-dote is the 
name of a tree—O-on-do-do, trees. Ga- 
no-sote, a house—Ga-no-so-do, houses. 
Je-da-o, a bird—Je-da-o-sub-uh, birds. It 
is said that the dual number originated in 
the difficulty of inventing the numerals, 
one, two, three, four, &c., which are in 
themselves extremely abstract and meta- 
physical conceptions. The idea of one, 
two and more, which corresponds with 
singular, dual and plural, would be far 

more easily formed in the mind than 
number in general ; and the most simple 
mode of expressing the idea would be by 
a variation of the word itself. Hence in 
the Hebrew and Greek, which are origin- 
al or uncompounded languages, the dual 
is found to exist ; while in the Latin, and 
in modern languages, which are com- 
pounds, and were formed subsequent to 
the invention of numerals, the dual num- 
ber is discarded. The Iroquois is an un- 
compounded language, and has the dual 
number both in its verbs and nouns. 
Gender was very happily indicated in the 
Latin and Greek by final letters or ter- 
minations. In English, by giving up the 
ancient declensions, this mode of desig- 
nating er was also laid aside, and 
two or three modes substituted ; thus, by 
varying the word, as tiger, tigress; by 
names of the same anisnal entirely dit- 
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ferent, as buck and doe; but more fre- 
quently still by prefixing words which 
signify male und female. The Iroquois 
nouns have three genders, and they are 
indicated in the manner last mentioned. 

In some respects the adjective would 
be a simple part of speech to invent; as 
quality is an object of external sense, and 
is always in concrete with the subject. 
But to discover and —_ a classification 
founded upon the similitudes of objects 
would be more difficult, since hoth gen- 
eralization and abstraction would be re- 
quired. The dialects of the Hodénosau- 
nee appear to be sufficiently furnished 
with this part of speech, on whick so 
much of the beauty of a language is 
known to depend, to express nearly 
every shade of quality in objects. Com- 
parison is effected by adding another 
word, and not by an inflection of the 
word itself; thus, We-yo, good ; Wa-ate- 
keh, bad; A-gus We-yo, the best; A-gus 
Waz-ate-keh, the worst. In connecting 
the adjective with the noun, the two 
words frequently enter into combination, 
and lose one or more syllables. This 
principle, or species of contraction, is 
carried throughout the language, and, to 
some extent, presents prolixity. To il- 
lustrate : O-ya, fruit; O-ga-uh, sweet; 
O-ya-ga-uh, sweet fruit; O, the first syl- 
lable of sweet being dropped. Again, 
E-yose, a blanket; Ga-geh-ant, white ; 
Yose-a-geh-ant, white blanket ;—literal- 
ly “fruit sweet,” and “blanket white,” 
illustrative of that natural impulse in 
man, which leads him to place the object 
before the quality. The adjective is also 
as frequently used uncompounded with 
the noun, as Ga-na-dike-ho E-yose, a 
green blanket. 

It is a matter of great doubt whether 
the article, as a distinct part of speech, 
can be said to exist in the language of 
the Hodénosaunee. There are nume- 
rous particles, as in the Greek, without 
significance in themselves, separately, 
which are employed for euphony, and to 
connect words. Thus, na, neh, and ne, 
are frequently introduced before nouns, 
and in some instances limit their signifi- 
cation ; but yet, if these, and other parti- 
cles, should be submitted to a critical ex- 
amination, none of them would answer 
to our idea of the definite, or indefinite 
article. They may answer all the ends 
of this part of speech, and doubtless do, 
so far as the framers of this language 
had any notion of its office. The exist- 
ence in completeness of this refined part 
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of speech would indicate greater maturity 
and finish than the dialecis of the Iro- 
quois possess. 

Of the adverb nothing need be intro- 
duced, except that the language appears 
to be furnished with the usual variety. 

The preposition is allowed to be so 
abstract and metaphysical in its nature, 
that it would be one of the last and 
most difficult parts of speech to invent. 
It expresses relation “considered in con- 
crete with the correlative object; and is 
of necessity wy abstruse. ‘The preposi- 
tions, of, to, and for, are regarded as the 
most abstract from the character of the 
relations which they indicate. Declen- 
sion, it is supposed, was resorted to by 
the Greeks, and adopted by the Latins, to 
evade the necessity of inventing these 
prepositions ; as it would be much easier 
to express the idea by a variation of the 
noun than to ascertain some word which 
would convey such an abstract relation 
as that indicated by of or to. By the 
ancient cases, this difficulty was sur- 
mounted, and the preposition was blend- 
ed with the correlative object, as in Ser- 
monis, of a speech ; Sermoni, to a speech. 
Modern languages have laid aside the 
ancient cases, for the reason, it is said, 
that the invention of prepositions render- 
ed them unnecessary. In the Iroquois 
language, the prepositions above men- 
tioned oe not yo ; neither have 
its nouns a declension like the Greek and 
Some traces of a declension are 
discoverable ; but the cases are too im- 
perfect to be compared with those of the 
ancient languages, or to answer fully 
the ends of the prepositions. This part 
of speech is the most imperfectly devel- 
oped of any in the language; and the 
contrivances resorted to to express such 
of these relations as were of absolute ne- 
cessity, are too complex to be easily un- 
derstood. The language, however, con- 
tains the simple prepositions, as Da-ga-o, 
across ; No-get, after; Na-ho, at; vid 
do, before ; Ho-go-kuh, with ; Dose-ga-o, 
near, &c. It must be inferred that the 
framers of the language had no distinct 
idea of the relations conveyed by the de- 
ficient prepositions, otherwise they would 
be found in the | age. From the 
number of particles employed in the lan- 
guage, and the complexity of its combi- 
nations, it would be impossible to analyze 
the word, or phrase, for example, in 
which on occurs, and take out the spe- 
cific fragment which has the force of the 
preposition, Thus the word Onondaga 
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has O-non-dote, “a hill,” for its radix ; 
O-non-da-geh, its next inflection, gives 
to it the signification, “on the hills ;” 
and the final word, O-non-da-geh-o-noh,* 
the true name of that nation, is trans- 
lated, “ the people who live on the hills.” 


Interjections are extremely numerous” 


in the Iroquois language, and appear to 
be adapted to all the passions. It has 
also the ordinary conjunctions. Of the 
pronouns but little need be added, except 
that they are very defective : thus, £ sig- 
nifies I, we, me, and us; Ese, thou, ye, 
or you, and thee. He and they are want- 
ing, except as expressed in the verb by 
its inflection. he personal pronouns 
make the possessive case very regularly, 
thus: Ah-ga-weh, mine: Sa-weh, thine ; 
Ho-weh, his; Go-weh, hers ; Ung-gwa- 
weh, ours; Swa-weh, yours; Ho-nau- 
weh, theirs, &c. Similar variations can 
be made on some of the relative pro- 
nouns. 

Next and last, the verb presents itself. 
This part of speech, in the nature of 
things, must have been one of the first 
invented, as without its aid there could 
be no affirmation, no expression of ac- 
tion or passion. Among primitive lan- 
guages, the conjugation of the verb is 
extremely complex. Grammarians as- 
sign, as a reason, that the tenses and 
moods of the verb would be more easily 
indicated by its inflection, than by con- 
triving or inventing the abstract substan- 


tive verb, J am; the possessive verb, I 


have; and the auxiliaries,do, will, would, 
shall, can, and may; all of which are 
necessary in the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish verb. It will be remembered that 
the English verb admits of but three va- 
riations in itself, as press, pressed, press- 
img; and its conjugation is completed by 
the verbs above mentioned; while the 


Table exhibiting, in the Seneca Dialect, the Conjugation of the verb Ge- 
yase.—a as in art. 


AcTIVE VorceE. 
InpicativE Moop. 


Present Tense.— Shoot, or am shooting. 
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Greek, Latin, and Iroquois verbs are 
conjugated, except some part of the pas- 
sive voice in Latin, by the variation 
throughout of the verb itself; thus, Le- 
eram, I had read ; Che-wa-ge-ya-go, I 
fad shot; Legero, I shall have read; A- 
wa-ge-ya-go, I shall have shot. In this 
manner the conjugation not only dispens- 
ed with the pronouns I, thou, and he, 
with their plurals ; but also with the aux- 
iliary verbs, which have introduced such 
prolixity into modern languages. 

The [roquois verbs have some part of 
the optative mood, but are entirely des- 
titute of the infinitive, and of the parti- 
ciples. It is difficult to determine upon 
what principle the absence of the infini- 
tive mood, and of all participles, which, 
in a written language, would be a fatal 
blemish, shall be accounted for; and 
much more difficult to ascertain the na- 
ture of the substitute in an unwritten 
language. 

The origin of the dual number has 
been adverted to. In the active voice of 
Iroquois verbs, the dual number is well 
distinguished ; but in the passive voice, 
the dual and the plural are the same. 
The presence of this number is indica- 
tive of the intricate nature of their con- 
jugations. 

To convey a distinct notion of the mu- 
tations through which an Iroquois verb 
passes in its conjugation, and to furnish 
those who are curious as linguists, with 
a specimen for comparison with the con- 
jugations of other languages, one of their 
verbs is subjoined. [ts great regularity, 
even harmony, of inflection, conveys a 
favorable impression of the structure of 
the language ; but it does not, nor would 
it be expected to possess the elegance 
and beauty of the Greek, or the brevity 
and solidity of the Latin conjugations. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
1. Ge-yase 1. Och-ne-yase 1, Ah-gwa-yase 
2. Se-yase 2. Sne-yase 2. Swa-yase 
3. Ha-yase 3. Ne-yase 3. Ha-ne-yase 











* Would give to the former O-non-da-ga instead of On-on-da-ga, for its pronunciation. 
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Imperfect.—Did shoot, or was shooting. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
1. Ge-yase-qua 1. Ne-yase-qua 1. Dwa-yase-qua 
2. Se-yase-qua 2. Sne-yase-qua 2. Swa-yase-qua 
3. Ha-yase-qua 3. Ne-yase-qua 2. Ha-ne-yase-qua 
Perfect.—Shot, have shot, or did shoot. 
1. Ah-ge-ya-go 1. Une-ne-ya-go 1. Ung-gwa-ya-go 
2. Sa-ya-go 2. Sne-ya-go 2. Swa-ya-go 
3. Ho-ya-go 3. Ho-ne-ya-go 3. Ho-ne-ya-go 
Pluperfect.—Had shot. 
1. Che-wa-ge-ya-go 1, Che-unk-ne-ya-go 1. Che-yung-gwa-ya-go 
2. Che-sa-ya-go 2. Che-sne-ya-go 2. Che-swa-ya-go 
3. Che-o-ya-go 3. Che-o-ne-ya-go 3. Che-o-ne-ya-go 
Future.—Shall, or will shoct. 
1. Eh-ge-yake 1, Och-ne-yake-heh 1. Eh-ya-gwa-yake 
2. Se-yake-heh 2. Eh-sne-yake 2. Eh-swa-yake 
3. Ha-yake-heh 3. Eh-ne-yake 3. Eh-ne-yake 
Sunsunctive Moop. 
Present Tense.—May, or can shoot. 
1. Eh-ge-yake-ge-seh 1. Eh-ne-yake-ge-sch 1. Eh-dwa-yake-ge-seh 
2. Eh-se-yake-ge-seh 2. Eh-sne-yake-ge-seh 2. Eh-swi-yake-ge-seh 
8. Ha-o-yake-ge-seh 3. Eb-ne-yake-ge-seh 3. Eh-ne-yake-ge-seh 
Imperfect.—Might, could, or would shoot. 
1. Ah-ge-yake 1. I-ne-yake 1. I-dwa-yake 
2. Ah-se-yake 2. I-sne-yake 2. I-swa-yake 
3. Ah-ah-yake 3. Ah-ne-yake 3. Ah-an-ne-yake 
Perfect—May have shot. 
1. Ah-wi-ge-ya-go-ge-sch_ 1. Ah-yunk-ne-yi-go-ge-seh!: Ab-yung-gwa-ya-go- 
ge-seh 
2. [-sa-ya-go-ge-seh 2. I sne-ya-go-ge-seh 2. I-swa-ya-go-ge-seh 
3. Ah-o-ya-go-ge-seh 3. Ah-o-ne-yi-go-ge-seh 3. Ah-o-ne-ya-go-ge-seh 
Pluperfect wanting. 
Future.— Shall have shot. 
1. Ah-wa-ge-ya-go 1. Ah-yunk-ne-ya-go 1, Ah-yung-gua-ya-go 
2. I-sa-ya-go 2. I-sne-ya-go 2. I-swa-ya-go 
3. Ah-o-ya-go 3. Ah-o-ne-ya-go 3. Ah-o-ne-ya-go. 
Imperative Moop. 
2. Je-yake. Shoot thou. 2. Sne-yake. Shoot ye two. 2. Swa-yake. Shoot ye. 


. Ha-yake. Let him shoot. 3. Ne-yake. Let them two 3. Ha-ne-yake. Let them 


shoot. shoot. 
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IxFinitTrve Moop wAnrTING. 






PARTICIPLES WANTING. 






Passive, Voice. 


Inpicative Moop. 






Present Tense.—Am shot. 








Singular. Plural. 
1. Ung-ge-ya-go 1, Unc-ke-ya-go 
2. A-sa-ya-go 2. A-che-ya-go 
3. Ho-wa-ya-go 3. Ho-wen-ne-ya-go 






Dua!.—Same as Plural. 







Imperfeet.— Was shot. 













1. Ung-ge-ya-go-no 1. Une-ke-ya-go-no 
2. Sa-ya-go-no 2. A-che-ya-go-no 
; 3. Ho-wuh-ya-go-no 3. O-wen-ne-ya-go-no 
Perfect.—Have been shot—Same as Imperfect. 
Pluperfect wanting. 
Fature.— Shall, or will be shot. 
1. Eh-yung-ge-yake 1. Eh-yunk-ke-yake 
2. Eh-ya-sa-yake 2. Eh-ya-che-yake 
3. A-on-wuh-yake 3. A-on-wen-ne-yake 









Scuryunctive Moop. 





Present Tense.—May be shot. 













1. Eh-yung-ge-yake-ge-sch 1. Eh-yunk-ke-yake-ge-seh - 
2. Eh-ya-sa-yake-ge-seh 2. Eh-ya-che-yake-ge-seh 
3. A-o-wuh-yake-ge-seh 3. A-o-wen-ne-yake-ge-seh 
Imperfect wanting. 
Perfect.—May have been shot. 

1, Ah-yung-ge- ,i-gon-no-ge-sch 1. Ah-yunk-ke-ya-gon-no-ge-seh 
2. Ah-ya-sa-ya-gon-no-ge-seh 2. Ah-ya-che-ya-gon-no-ge-seh 
3. Ah-o-wuh-ya-gon-no-ge-seh 3. Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-go-no-ge-seh 

Pluperfect-— Might, could, would, or should have been shot. 
1. Ah-yung-ge-ya-go-no-na-geh 1. Ah-yunk-ke-ya-go-no-na-geh 
2. Ah-ya-sa-ya-go-no-na-geh 2. Ah-ya-che-ya-go-no-na-ge 
3. Ah-o-wuh-ya-go-no-na-geh 3. Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-no-na-geh 












Future.—Shall have been shot. 














1. Ah-yung-ge-ya-go-no 1. Ah-yunk-ke-ya-go-no 
2. Ah-ya-sa-ya-go-no 2. Ah-ya-che-ya-go-no 
3. Ah-o-wuh-ya-go-no 3. Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-go-no 
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[May, 


ImpERATIVE Moop. 


2. A-sa-yake. Be thou shot. 
3. Ho-wuh-yake. Let him be shot. 


2. A-che-yake. Be ye shot. 
3. Ho-wen-ne-yake. Let them be shot. 


InFinitive. Moop wantinc. 
PARTICIPLES WANTING. 


It has been laid down as a maxim, that 
“the more simple any language is, in its 
composition, the more complex it must be 
in its declensions and conjugations ; and, 
on the contrary, the more simple it is in 
its declensions and conjugations, the 
more complex it must be in its composi- 
tion.”* The position is thus illustrated : 
When two people, by uniting, or other- 
wise, blend their languages, the union 
always simplifies the structure of the re- 
sulting language, while it introduces a 

reater complexity into its materials. 
The Greek, which is uncompounded, and 
is said to have but three hundred primi- 
tives, is extremely intricate in its conju- 
gations. On the other hand the Latin, 
which is a compound of Greek and 'Tus- 
can, laid aside the Middle Voice, and the 
Optative Mood, which are peculiar to the 
Greek ; and also the dual number. This 
simplified it conjugations. In its declen- 
sions, the Latin, a though it has an addi- 
tional case in the ablative, is yet much 
more simple than the Greek, as it has 
no contract nouns. The English, which 
is a mixture of several languages, is more 
simple than either in its declensions, 
which are made by the aid of prepositions 
alone; andin its conjugations, whichare 
made by the aid of other verbs. With 
this general principle in mind, the regu- 
larity, fullness, and intricacy of the Iro- 
quois conjugations are not particularly 
remarkable. Its primitive words are 
doubtless very few, and their language 
has been formed out of them by a com- 
plex system of combinations. 

The language of the Hodénosaunee 
has the substantive or neuter verb, E-neh- 
gat, f am, although imperfect in some of 
its tenses. This verb is regarded by 
philologists as extremely difficult of in- 
vention, as it simply expresses being. 
Impersonal verbs, also, are very numer- 
ous in the language. O-guh-do, it 
Snows ; O-ni-ya-ns-do-da. it hails ; Go- 
na-us-dos, it thunders. It is supposed 
by those who have inquired into the for- 
mation of languages, that most of the 


verbs in primitive tongues originally took 
the impersonal form ; for the reason that 
such a verb expresses in itself an entire 
event, while the division of the event in- 
to subject and attribute, involves some 
nice metaphysical distinctions. 

Before closing upon this subject, it will 
be necessary to advert to some of the pe- 
culiarities of the language. In the first 
place it has no labials, and consequent! 
the Iroquois in speaking never sass: 
their lips together. This fact may be 
employed as a test in the pronunciation 
of their words and names. 

Their language possesses the numer- 
als, firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c.; also 
the numbers one, two, three, ascending 
to about one hundred. For sums above 
this their mode of enumeration was de- 
fective, as mathematical computation 
ceased and some descriptive term was 
substituted in its place. 

The voices of the Hodénosaunee are 
powerful, and capable of reaching a high 
shrill key. The natural pitch in conver- 
sation is considerably above that in our 
language; while in sounding the war- 
whoop they reach a key entirely above 
the capacity of the English voice. Their 
women in conversation frequently raise 
their voices an octave above the ordinary 
pitch, by a natural transition, and sus- 
tain a conversation upon a tone to which 
the English voice could not be elevated, 
and retain a distinct articulation. Not 
the least singular fact is the clear musi- 
cal tone of their voices upon this elevat- 
ed key. 

In verbal languages the words appear 
to be literally strung together in an end- 
less chain, if the one under inspection 
may be taken as a specimen of the class. 
Substantives are consolidated, perhaps 
contracted, in the formation of a new 
one; particles next are suffixed, either 
varying or adding to the signification of 
the compound, and the principles upon 
which these combinations are effected, 
are too much involved to be systematized 
or generalized. To illustrate: Gwe-u- 





* Smith’s Moral Sentiments, ii, 146. 
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h signifies mucky land; by sufferin 
Saath which iaontta the ides of people 
at, Gwe-u-gweh-o-noh results—literally, 
the people at the mucky land. Next by add- 
ing the particle geh, itself without sig- 
nificance, but when conjoined, conveying 


the idea of territory or place, it gives the ' 


compound—G we-u-gweh-o-noh-geh, the 
tactey of the aeaale ad the pt land. 
In this manner the actual name of the 
Cayugas, Gue-u-gueh-o-noh, originated.* 
I-car-ne-o-die signifies a /ake at: Gue-u- 

h I-car-ne-o-die, the lake at the mucky 

nd. In like manner originated the 
name of the Seneca nation, Nun-da- 
war-o-noh. Nun-da-wa-o means a great 
hill ; Nun-da-war-o-noh, the people at the 
great /uil ; and lastly, Nun-da-war-o-noh- 
geh, the Seneca Country.{ These names, 
therefore, are geographically descriptive. 

Their names ot places, as well as of 

rsons, form an integral part of their 
anguage, and hence are all significant. 
It furnishes a singular test of their mi- 
grations ; for accurate descriptions of lo- 
calities become in this manner incorpo- 
rated into their dialects. The Tuscaro- 
ras still adduce proof from this source 
to establish a common origin with the 
Iroquois, and pretend to trace their route 
from Montreal (Do-te-a-ge) to the Mis- 
sissippi, (O-nau-we-yo-ka,) and from 
thence to North Carolina, out of which 
they were driven in 1712. The era of 
their separation from the parent stock, 
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and of this migration, they have entirely 
lost; but they consider the names of 
places on this extended route, now incor- 
porated in their language, a not less cer- 
tain indication of,a common origin than 
the similarity of their languages. 

Many of the names now in use, of our 
mines, lakes, and villages, are of Iro- 
quois origin, and not only significant, 
but usually descriptive. ‘The pronuncia- 
tion of some of them has greatly depart- 
ed from the original, but yet the words 
themselves have their radices in the dia- 
lects of the Iroquois ; thus Ohio is an 
Iroquois word, rendered from O-hee-yo, 
the beautiful river. Genesee is derived 
from Gen-nis-hee-yo, the beaut:ful valley. 
Tioga from Da-ya-o-geh, the place whee 
the river divides. 'To resuscitate the sig- 
nifications of these geographical names, 
now rapidly gliding into obscurity, is at 
least worthy of an effort. If the future 
scholar in ascending to our poctic era, to 
search out the christening of the works 
of nature by the Hodénosaunee, shall 
discover that the generation which wit- 
nessed the final extinction of their coun- 
cil-fires, accepted this rich legacy of 
names without securing the chart where- 
by they might be interpreted, he would 
have reason to censure a negligence 
which threw away the substance, while 
it retained the sound—which apparently 
received, because it could not decently 
decline. 





* By the ** mucky land,” is to be understood the Montezuma marsh at the foot of the Cayu- 
ga lake, and the loamy or mucky soil contiguous. The Cayugas were scattered on both 
sides of the lake, although their main settlements were on the east bank near Aurora (Ga- 
nun-de-e-yo, a beautiful village) and at the inlet near Ithaca. They occupied all the adja- 


cent territory for hunting and fishing purpose 


Ss. 
+ The ‘ great hill” referred to is at the {head of the Canandaigua lake, (Ga-nun-da-gwa 
I-car-ne-o-die,) and has always been fabled among the Senecas zs the place of their origin. 
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VERSES 
WRITTEN FOR A LADY IN MAY. 
BY JOHN STEINFORT KIDNEY. 


O wanver with me, Mary, where 
The fields are fairest in the day ; 

And let us breathe the blessed air 

Within the woods so tuneful there, 
So tunefal with the joy of May. 


Deep is the azure of the sky— 
So clear and deep, as it were given 
To those who look with earnest eye 
To know the purity of heaven. 


Yet will the fields of blue confess 
A brightness equal to their own ; 
So pure and deep the living dress, 
So sweet the verdant tenderness 
O’er these our earthly fields bestrown. 


It swells on many a gentle mound, 
And deepens where it finds the vale ; 
Yet sobers to a darker ground, 
Where over it the shadows sail. 


The light is dwelling on the glass 
Of many a heaven-infolding stream ; 
And yet it kindles all the grass 
With dearer hues, that may surpass 
The beauty in an angel’s dream. 


And flowers are sparkling underneath, 
And nod within the dimmer wood ; 

A holier air than flowerets breathe 
Earth will not furnish if she could. 


All night the stars look down, to lend 
Their love, to watch the sleeping flowers ; 
And beauty through the gloom they send, 
And life upon the dewy showers. 


All day the flowers look up, and lend 
Fragrance and beauty to the air ; 
And thus their meed of love they send 
Up to the heavenly children there. 


O, there are white anemone, 
And violets, in sun and shade ; 
And other ones, as fair to see, 
Their odorous Eden-ground have made. 


And on the branches far and near, 

Are birds to bless the forest haunt ; 
And notes, that strike upon the ear 

Like tones of silver bells, they chaunt. 
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Verses written for a Lady in May. 


Delight is everywhere supreme, 
As though, beneath such holy skies, 
The world were striving now to seem, 
As much as may, like Paradise. 


The clouds that lie upon the breast 
Of Heaven, and cannot speak their bliss, 
Send forth the soft winds from their rest, 
That Earth the story may not miss. 


And the glad meadows and the trees 
Whisper a universal word ; 
And living things mount on the breeze, 
Warble within the upper seas— 
The tale up in the sky is heard. 


O! one must feel who looketh here, 
His heart to sicken-soon with love ; 

Tis but a wandering day, I fear, 
Lost from the blessed days above. 


O Mary, if the heart will feel 
The joy of all without its room ; 
Our bliss we never can conceal ; 
But must, as do the birds, reveal 
The light which doth within us steal 
Upon, and chase away our gloom. 


And music must be felt within— 
Will find in words its proper vent, 
If, in this world of stain oid ta 
To kindred hearts we may be sent. 


Now, I am grateful, can I be 

A priest to minister between 
That hue of heaven which now I see 
Upon the grass, and on the tree, 

And which may in the heart be seen. 


And when I wander far away, 
And joys unknown, and pains unknown, 
Shall come to teach me what to pray ; 
No little bliss *twill be to say, 
That other spirits love the May 
A something more, for this mine own. 


O, I see a willow waving 
O’er a stream so tenderly. 
Lovingly that stream is laving 

In return that loving tree ! 


I behold the mountains sleeping 
All between the earth and sky. 
What is this ?—And am I weeping ? 
Yes, a tear is in my eye! 


For I know the might and madness 
Of the thundering waterfalls : 
That a voice without a sadness 
In a ceaseless rapture calls, 
31 
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And what are these ? O Mary, in that willow, 
And in the mountains sleeping in the sky, 

Are mystic dreams that haunt my nightly pillow, 2 
And dry,and make the tear within my eye! = 





They float like twilight clouds, in crimson glory, 
In hushed imagination’s golden air! 
The heavenly phantoms of the blessed story : 
The wondrous Past doth in its bosom bear. 


veer 


Dear memories ! and dearer hopes! O, they 
Do make my spirit cling to what I see ; 

Yet I should sicken at the beauteous May, 
Were there no loving eye to look with me. 


AEBS ctor 6. 


O Mary, all that now we see and feel 
Will brightly linger for the inner eye ; 
Will live in many a glorious shape to steal 

Upon the soul, to bless, to beautify ! 


Then let us drink the rapture of the morn, 
And be of all its loveliness aware. 

Sensations sweet as life are yet unborn, 
That will not slumber on a day so fair. 


One closing word—this bloom of all the earth, a 
Ere long, must die before the winter’s breath. , 

As surely too, the bloom that hath its birth 
Within the heart, will one day reach its death. 


But ere the beauty all shall go— 

A withered wreath for winter made— 
O, well I know, some shower of snow 
Shall whiten all the air below, 

And every hue of earth shall fade. 
And then shall seem the fields and skies 
Pure as a lamb for sacrifice ! 


And ere our master, Death, shall call, 

May some wide shower of yee be given, 
Upon our earthly hearts to fall, 

And make them white, and fit for heaven ! 





A NIGHT ON A RAILWAY IN OLD ENGLAND. 


BY FRED PETERS. 








“ Txomas, bring me my bill, and calla 
cab for the Eastern Counties’ Station !” 

“Yez zir!” 

I was at Morley’s, and it was the Ist 
of November, 184-. Every one may not 
know that “ Morley’s, Trafalgar Square,” 
is one of the most frequented hotels in the 
great metropolis, both on account of its 
very favorable situation in the West End, 
an pater ustry pembeoy o ~ Every 
one must know, I suppose, that November 


inEngland is not exactly the sort of month 


characterized by the almanacs as “dry ;” 
but from its introduction to its departure 
is unchangeably damp, drizzly, foggy, 
thick, muggy, murky, rainy. Be assured 
then that this November was the very 
rainiest of the reign of Victoria; and bear 
it the rather in mind, as it was this pecu- 
liarity of the month that put me in the 
position to be related. 

Dinner was just fully achieved, and the 
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last almond cracked, as, with a hypocriti- 
cal smile at my last glass of port, I pro- 
nounced sentence of transportation on my- 
self. Even now I have a vivid recollection 
of running through a mental discussion on 
the comparative feelings of di 
rienced by a vagrant exiled to New South 
Wales, and a gentleman compelled to rush 
wildly from his bottle of port into an Eng- 
lish November rain, with the perils of the 
Punch-notorious Eastern Counties’ Rail- 
way before him. 

The good old town of Norwich, my 
present destination, was at that time dis- 
tant from London sixty miles of these 
risky rails, and “ rayther better” (7. e. 
rather worse) than nine hours of supple- 
mentary coaching. As there was but one 
communication daily, the only hour at 
which you could leave the metropolis was 
5 p.M.; the only hour at which you could 
reach Norwich, 7 a. M.--unless the train 
blew up, or the coach broke down; in 
either of which cases you might be a little 
later. “Book me through direct!” and 
as this resolution was adopted, each par- 
ticular mile of the road seemed to stand 
out with its own feature of disagreeable- 
ness, from the chubby trumpeter’s first 
strain of «Sweet Jenny Jones,” as the 
train moved off through the dismal inside 
of the Comet, with three fellow-sufferers, 
two of whom would doabtless snore, and 
probably in different keys, to the setting- 
down at the White Hart, Norwich, where 
of course every one would be three- 
quarters asleep, except “ Coachee” and 
“ Gyard,” the sizes and complexions of 
whose palms I should have an opportunity 
of comparing. 

“ Bill, sir!” quo’ Thomas, as he depo- 
sited before me a long narrow scrap of 
paper, which purported to contain an ac- 
curate account of a week’s proceedings 
at Morley’s. “ Cab at the door; luggage 
all right, sir.” 

In compliance with these hints, the shot 
was paid, and the person of Mr. Fred 
Peters properly adjusted within the vehi- 
cle. The horse shot off at a rate per- 
fectly miraculous, considering he had but 
two legs and a half to go upon; and the 
distance from Trafalgar Square to Shore- 
ditch was accomplished within the allotted 
half hour, leaving what our people call 
“a balance” of two minutes and a half to 
make change for ae procure mee 
dispose of luggage, and deposit self a 
siesiiee Senet in car. “ Dreadnought” 
(such was the encouraging title of our 
engine) had given his last scream, the 
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guard had rung the last bell, and the 
cornet & piston had sounded the first note 
of “ Sweet Jenny Jones,” as this gentle- 
man was unceremoniously pushed into a 
first-class carriage. 

The first operation when thus situated 
is to hang up your hat; the second, to 
adjust your cap and shaw}, (never travel 
in England without a shaw) ;) the third, 
to compose yourself to sleep with all con- 
venient dispatch. First and second were 
completed with wondrous celerity, the 
maximum of speed just attained being, as 
is usual, extended to all movements im- 
mediately succeeding, though the same 
necessity no longer existed. The whirl 
and flurry from which I had emerged, and 
the dense fog that filled the compart- 
ment—cage it ought to be called—in 
which I was “ located,” made me strange- 
ly unaware of the presence of a fair com- 
panion till just dropping into the tertiary 
railway state. A cough was the first in- 
timation of this fact, occasioned, no doubt, 
by the impertinent intrusion of this fog 
upon her delicate lungs. 

Now be assured, reader, even though 
Fred Peters himself says it, that his share 
of modesty is inconveniently large. But 
this quas?-virtue was not brought to a full 
test till he became conscious of words ad- 
dressed tohim. Had we been inany place 
whence exit was possible, I should doubt- 
less have sauntered, or perhaps fairly run, 
away. But a coward in a corner will 
sometimes fight like a true man; so did 
I make not merely a bold stand but a -posi- 
tive advance, changing my seat for one 
immediately opposite the lady. 

“T beg your pardon, madam; did you 
speak ?” 

«J merely wished to know, sir, if you 
were acquainted with the times and dis- 
tances on this line.” 

“The times of the E. C. R. no man 
knoweth—no, not the directors themselves. 
The distances I know something of, but 
not too much. Being indeed a foreign- 
Ox Maiiaiss 

“What! are you not an English- 
man ?”” 

“ The next thing to it, madam, (this is 
always the proper ‘ business’ on such oc- 
casions, for John Bull is really proud of 
the relationship at heart, though he often 
affects to be ashamed of it in public,) an 
American.” 

Now, though Fred Peters is not the 
man ever to deny his country, and has 
often taken up the cudgels manfully in 
her defence, even when he had to wage 
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a double war—against her defamers and 
his own conscience—still, at that moment 
an unaccountable feeling took possession 
of him, making him wish to be of any 
country his fellow-traveller ow. Is this 
a proper term to apply toa lady? I doubt 
it) would prefer. Nersanee did he watch 
those brilliant black eyes which seemed 
to express fifty shades of opinion upon the 
subject in as many seconds; and many 
amd deep were his mental objurgations of 
the flickering, lazy lamp that pretended 
to illuminate the carriage. His feelings, 
however, were soon relieved, 

“] have always felt a deep interest in 
that great country, and an anxious desire 
to visit it. In truth, I have a propensity 
for travel. The continent is absolutely 
worn out to me; I am no stranger to the 
Holy Land, and have passed six months 
in India.” 

“ And yet, madam, with all the variety 
that these scenes have presented to you, 
America would furnish more novelty than 
any you have mentioned, not even ex- 
cepting the last.” 

An opportunity was here offered, and 

romptly seized, of enlarging upon the 
loser aud grandeur of our scenery, 
which involved startling statements of 
the cireumference of lakes, length of 
rivers, heights of mountains, and depth 
of caves—all given with that American 
warmth of color which never errs on the 
side of diminution; and as my confidence 
increased, lakes, rivers, mountains, cata- 
racts and eaves increased also, till the 
would. have done honor to fairy land, 
when I was interrupted by the stoppage 
of the train. 

“Ts this Broxbourne ?” 

“No, madam; Waltham.” 

“ Broxbourne is my point of destination. 
Iam going to visit a charming family, 
whom [ have not seen since my last re- 
turn from the continent. The eldest 
daughter, my schoolmate and intimate 
friend, crossed the Atlantic some years 
ago, and spent a year in your country. 
I have often heard her speak of Bishop 
M——, whom you doubtless know by re- 
putation at least ?” 

ta Not only by reputation, but person- 
ally.’ 

x Miss Carleton—that was her name, 
then—was the guest of a clergyman in 
New York—Dr. Peters.” 

Neither more nor less than the govern- 
or! Little did I think when I started on 
my dreary way in a strange land, un- 
knowing and unknown, that I should so 
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soon be sitting next to a lady but one step 

removed from an acquaintance. The 

disclosure of course enabled me to intro- 

duce myself to the fair one. Several in- 
cidents of her friend’s visit, equally fami- 

liar to both, were related; and our con- 

versation soon became as intimate as if 

we had known each other for years. 

“You may, perhaps, have heard her 
speak of her friend, Miss Andrews? 
and”—here I could distinguish a smile— 
“she has never yet had authority to give 
her any other appellation.” 

This was said with the greatest appa- 
rent nonchalance, but it is a séttled point 
in man’s belief that woman at thirty is as 
sure to regret the necessity of being ad- 
duced as a spinster, as she is at double 
the age to deny that any difficulty ever 
existed in the way of relieving herself 
from that necessity. Possibly the Trans- 
atlantic would rashly have given Miss A. 
reason to believe that she might soon 
have it in her power to grant the authority 
hitherto withheld, but the shout of a dozen 
leather-lunged porters yelling the name 
of the station again interrupted him. 

“Guard! guard!” shouted I from the 
window, “ what station ?” 

“ Royden!” yelled the guard in return, 
estimating Mr. Peters’ distance at half a 
mile at the very least. 

“ Then, Miss Andrews, unless I have 
forgotten the relative position of Brox- 
bourne, it is the station just behind, and 
this train doesn’t stop there, it appears.” 

* Oh, dear! what shall I do, Mr. Peters? 
what shail I do? where can I go? this 
is too bad !” and the charmer gave vent 
to her feelings by the appropriate quan- 
tity of tears. 

Had I allowed my self-possession to 
leave me for a moment, it would only 
have rendered our awkward situation 
still more awkward. “The sooner you 
get out the better,” said I, as quietly as 
possible, and suiting the action to the 
word, I made preparation for her removal 
by handing out to the porter her “ incon- 
veniences,” consisting of two small bun- 
dies and one large one, a moderately 
sized portmanteau and a something of 
pees shape tied up in a cambric 

ndkerchief; everything, in short, that 
a lady could require, except an umbrella. 
Now, this happened to be the precise 
article most wanted in our present situa- 
tion, Fortunately, I knew enough of 
the English climate to be provided with 
an ample one. Kuowing, also, the accu- 
rate punctuality of English railways, I 
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took the precaution, before extending my 
gallantry to Miss Andrews, to ask the 
guard whether there would be sufficient 
time for me to accompany her to the 
station-house and return. 

“Plenty o’ toime, zur,” replied Guard, 
“ = *twould be as well for ’ee to hurry 
a bit.” 

“ Now, Mr. Peters, is all right? Did 
you hand out all the five packages ? Hold 
the umbrella a little more this way, if 
you please—so;” and Miss Andrews 
seemed to be fast recovering her compo- 
sure. Were the light step with which 
she tripped along to the station-honse any 
indication of her feelings, she must have 
been in a positively merry mood. As we 
stood within the door, she pouring out 
thanks and making protestations of gra- 
titude, I gazing into her eyes with more 
tenderness than a young gentleman 
should permit himself to indulge in on 
any but very extraordinary occasions, the 
porter came up touching his cap. 

“ Luggage, sir ?” 

“Oh, I’m going on; never mind me. 
Get this lady a carriage for Broxbourne. 
Good-bye, Miss Andrews ;” and off bolted 
Fred Peters to the platform, where he 
had the satisfaction of just discerning the 
train, smoking away nearly a mile off, 
for it had started just one minute before. 

“ Heavens and earth! I’m left! Lug- 
gage gone! hat gone! Con-found that 
—_ I'll break him! T'll write to the 
irectors! I'll” —— and then a few 
sparks of gallantry flashing back upon 
me, I returned to my fair associate, con- 
gratulated myself on the pleasure of be- 
ing able to superintend her transportation 
to her temporary home, and protested that 
if I only had my hat, and felt any secu- 
rity about my luggage, I should be the 
very happiest fellow in the world. This 
said, with an air of as much sentiment 
as could reasonably be expected from a 
man in a box-coat and grey skull-cap, I 
prepared to provide for the exigencies of 
our teres: position. ; 

“Now, porter, get me a carriage as 
soon as you can.” 

“ Carriage! wy, sir, there beant so 
much as a caart within a mile.” 

“Then you must gos mile. The lady 
can’t wait here, you know.” 

“ Wy, noa, sir, I sud think not. There 
beant another room to the ‘ouse, and 
there beant bed or aught but that bench; 
as to carriage, Measter Grizzled in t’ 
box can tell ’ee aboot that.” 

“ Measter Grizzled,” (Griswold?) who 
held the responsible office of station- 
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clerk, and performed his functions ina kind 
of pulpit, well described by the term, boz, 
did not wait to be addressed, but directed 

rter Bill “ to go to Squire Haskell’s and 
fring whatever he could get.” ‘This au- 
thoritative order, backed by a half-crown 
from myself, made Bill sufficiently nim- 
ble. Meantime Miss Andrews had busied 
herself with her “inconveniences,” aseer- 
taining the integrity of the mysterious 
cambric-enveloped object, (it proved to be 
a mirror,) turning the bundles carefully 
over, and examining each in search of 
damage by crush or rain; while her pro- 
tector had opened a cross-examination of 
Mr. Griswold touching his proper course 
of procedure to obtain vengeance on the 
offending guard. In these agreeable 
amusements half-an-hour or more was 
spent, and an old-fashioned corner clock 
droned out its dismal note of passing time. 
Ting! ting! ting! was solemnly repeat- 
ed eleven times, during which we all 
maintained a profound silence, as if fol- 
com each stroke with a corresponding 
mental enumeration. Hardly had it 
ceased, when Bill announced his return, 
much in the fashion of a Newfoundland 
dog after a swim, by shaking himself 
most vigorously. 

“ Waal, I doan’t know, ma’am,” said he, 
addressing Miss Andrews with a broad 
grin, probably intended fora smile. “I 
doan’t know ‘ow it may suit you, but I 
never seed such a naight. Aye, but it 
do pour.” 

“There’s no use of complaining, Bill. 
If you have any coats or cloaks here we 
may make the lady tolerably comfortable. 
Is the coaeh a close one, Bill?” 

“Close? ha! ha! na, there beant no 
top to it at all. It be a hopen ae 
ha! ha! But I ha’ got coat and cloak 
boath at yer sarvice, sir,” and Bill pro- 
ceeded to a closet containing quite a col- 
lection of curious relics. 

“ What a position, to be sure!” said 
Miss A., half aloud, as if just awakening 
to an awful sense of its singularity ; “to 
come to a friend’s housethat has not seen 
me for two years, with a gentleman of a 
few hours acquaintance, at midnight, in 
an open farm-cart. But really, Mr. Peters, 
I ought to be ashamed to say a word 
about my own share of the predicament, 
when you exhibit such calm resigna- 
tion.” 

“* Ahem! Will you try on this coat, 
Miss Andrews ?” and with most tailorly 
precision I fitted on her the porter’s coat ; 
a blue-grey, with red standing collar and 
cuffs, not quife new, but sufficiently 
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capacious to envelope her figure com- 
pletely. 

“ Now, sir, here be cloak,” said Bill, 
producing a venerable tartan plaid, which 
was adjusted by means of a ponderous 
brass chain and cu Sompbesteliah either 
end by a particularly fierce looking phy- 
siognomy of England’s majestic lion; a 
fashionable ornament of the last century. 

* Come, Bill, is all ready ?” 

“ All raight, sir,” replied Bill, speaking 
as if convinced that he had never been 
surrounded with such a concatenation 
of circumstances all as wrong as possi- 
ble ; “ but if I ad ma way, sir, I'd ave it 
further from midnight, a spring’ or two to 
cart, and a drop or so less rain. Wy it’s 
enough to draawn one’s sperits. Stop a 
bit till I get a bench loike, as t’ lass maun 
claumb summut 0’ two stories to top o’ 
cart.” 

“ That’s right, my raan,” said I, warm- 
ing “ease into making the best of a 
bad bargain; and by dint of some mus- 
cular exertion and kind encouragement 
added to the help of the bench, I was en- 
abled to get the lady as comfortably set- 
tled as a wet seat of scanty dimensions for 
two with three occupants would allow. 
Fairly under way then at half past eleven, 
our company enjoyed the prospect of mak - 
ing the quiet village of Broxbourne at an 
hour that would “astonish the natives.” 
Bill, as he could neither participate in the 
conversation that went on briskly under 
the umbrella, (for though the lady had an- 
nounced herself as st:// Miss Andrews 
it must not be understood that she was 
of a taciturn disposition,) nor even over- 
hear it, indulged in an alternation of vo- 
cal and instrumental music, if the dis- 
tinction may be drawn between a whistle 
andahum. I received with becoming 
modesty sundry compliments on the pro- 
verbial gallantry of American gentlemen ; 
and the lady acknowledged equally ac- 
ceptable personal encomiums with ima- 

inable but invisible blushes, and au- 
dible titters. The lights of the town 
were at length seen, when a very serious 
question arose as to the ability of Miss 
A. to recollect the locality of her friend’s 
residence, after three years’ absence, the 
unlikelihood of which was increased by 
a distinct remembrance of an unusual 
similarity between the two principal 
streets and a general uniformity in the 
style of architecture. But I had now 
arrived at the state when one positively 
enjoys difficulties, and having quite for- 
gotten my luggage and hat, was pre- 
pared to relish what under other circum- 
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-stances, above all in other company, 


would have been promptly denounced 
as a nuisance. 

“ There’s the house!” suddenly cried 
Miss Andrews, who had been closely 
scanning each dwelling, as we jolted 
through the main avenue of Broxbourne. 

Accordingly Bill was ordered to “ bring 
up” at the designated dwelling and in- 
structed as to the requisite amount of 
noise to be made at the door thereof. A 
rapid application of his knuckles and 
heels, administered with satisfactory vig- 
or and accompanied with some rather 
unceremonious remarks, brought out 
from the window a night-cap with an old 
withered face inside of it ond a very shrill 
and shrewish voice inside of that. 

“ Noo then, lad, who sent ’ee here to 
knock my door in? Go away or I'll 
scritch murder.” 

Bill deigned not to reply till he had 
finished the stave he was whistling. 
After a scientific twirl at the close he 
suddenly broke forth: “It’s all raight, 
Mrs. Carlton—it’s we—and a vera oon- 
pleasant toime we’s had of it.” 

“Get out!” interrupted night-cap, “a 
pratty time o’ night to raise such a row. 

ow young man, I tell you you’d better 
go away quietly.” 

“It’s all right,” said I, adopting Bill’s 

hrase, “and I'll explain it in a minute, 
rs. Carlton.” 

“'That’s not my name,” rejoined the 
termagant. 

* Oh, it’s the house in the next street!” 
exclaimed Miss Andrews, as the true 
state of the case flashed upon her. 

“ No, this isn’t the house in the next 
street !” vociferated the venerable lady— 
an assertion that none of us felt able to 
contradict—and forthwith the window 
was slammed down excitedly. 

“Try the next street, Mr. Peters; I 
am sure we shall not make such another 
unpleasant mistake.” 

So Bill, after fully explaining that if 
we did not succeed in finding the place, 
the Black Bull was a capital inn open at 
all hours, drove into the next street and 
drew up to a house the very duplicate of 
the former. 

I was determined to apply myself this 
time. A respectable knock was immedi- 
ately answered by the appearance of an 
ancient and jolly, but for the time solemn, 
looking gentleman. 

“ Has Miss Andrews arrived here, sir?” 

“No, sir, am sorry to say she has 
not,” and the tremulous tones of the re- 
ply indicated an anxiety which pleased 
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me mightily. “She was expected two 
hours ago, but where she is God only 
knows.’ 

“ Perhaps I can relieve your feelings, 
sir,” said I, stepping back to the cart and 
handing out the lady. 

A three years’ absence had somewhat 
dimmed the old gentleman’s recollection 
of his anticipated guest. She, nothin 
daunted, gave him a hearty English wel- 
come, and, still hanging upon my arm, 
pressed her way to the parlor. ‘There 
was a scene which could not have been 
better if pre-arranged. Mrs. C. and her 
two interesting daughters sitting in a 
flood of tears, and looking prepared to re- 
fuse all consolation. ‘The matron and 
damsels so arranged their sobs as to come 
down altogether at every third one with 
overwhelming power, while the old gen- 
teman, with his lowering brows and 
twinkling eyes, filled up a dark and ef- 
fective background. 

“ Allow me, madam, to present you the 
object of your solicitude,” said 1, with a 
vain effort to suppress a smile. “Oh, 
Clarissa!” “Where have you been ?” 
“ What has happened to you ?” and while 
such exclamations were profusely pour- 
ed out, not unmingled with those indica- 
tions of affection which the fairer por- 
tion of humanity much delight in, I entered 
into a brief and conclusive explanation 
with the venerable host. My success 
was sufficiently indicated by the hearty 
laugh of the ancient, who, approaching 
his fair guest burst forth : 

“Clarry, is that the latest continental 
travelling costume? or are you just en- 
tered for the India service, with the scar- 
let collar and cuffs? Come, I’ve exam- 
ined Mr. Peters, but you have to be 
questioned yet, so get your story ready. 
What a fright you gave me! I drove to 
the station, could find nothing of you, 
came back in despair, and have been ever 
since inventing all sorts of possible and 
impossible mistakes and delays to quiet 
Madame Niobe there.” 

“By the by, Mr. Peters, have my 
bundles been brought from the chazse ?” 
asked Miss Andrews, handing over the 
coat and cloak, and throwing in a smile 
that I thought it prudent to forget, but to 
this day it will present itself as a stand- 
ard for all similar dental disclosures. 

“They are ‘all raight,’ as our John says, 
and you will allow me to bid you good 
night, with thanks many for the pleasure 
of this night’s adventures, and hopes 
most fervent that the morning will find 
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you none the worse for your drenching 
and jolting. Good night— 


‘ Weleome is ever smiling, 
While farewell goes off sighing.’ ” 


I felt that the farce was over, and 
thanked my stars (which were just be- 
ginning to twinkle again) that the clerk 
of the weather had reached the same 
conclusion. My only thoughts now were 
of a place of rest. Bill directed me to 
the Black Bull, no great distance, fortu- 
nately, and was rt happy with half a 
sovereign. Most reluctantly did the 
landlord crawl from his warm sheets, 
most lazily did he unbar the ponderous 
door, and most peremptorily did he dis- 
claim any such credulity as would allow 
him to believe that an individual arrivin 
at his hostelry after midnight with a skulle 
cap and without luggage, could have the 
slightest affinity with the general idea of 
a gentleman. He was positive, (and 
what Englishman ever was not?) that 
his judgments of character were always 
correct, and in this case categorically en- 
forced his opinion by demanding three 
shillings in advance for the guest’s lodg- 
ing, &c., adding a solemn prediction that 
if Parliament did not put a stop to those 
infernal railways, every county in the 
kingdom would be robbed by London 

uates, honesty and virtue would be 
‘ound only in the dictionary, and post 
horses and coaclies exiled to heathen 
countries. He proceeded, while drawing 
a stoup of ale, destined to refresh my in- 
ner man, to render thanks that his en- 
trance upon the stage of life had occur- 
red at so remote a period as to admit of 
a hope that his exit would take place be- 
fore the fulfillment of his prophetic decla- 
rations. 

I left this Jeremiah to his gloomy fore- 
bodings and, closing my door upon him, 
was soon lost in sleep. But my excited 
brain seemed bent on revenge for having 
been so long dishonored by the little grey 
skull-cap, and kept its proprietor run- 
ning through the most embarrassing 
predicaments in aid of ladies fair, and per- 
forming the most astounding feats in the 
imaginary recovery of his lost hat. 

ft was not till a very advanced hour 
next morning that Fred Peters awoke to 
swallow a hasty breakfast, pay his re- 
spects at the Carletons, and resume his 
journey on the KE. C. R., having learned 
something and lost something. 

Reader ! he is still the rover he was, 
and the lady is still “ Miss Andrews.” 
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SHAKSPEARE VERSUS SAND. 


Tue elements of human happiness are 
few, simple, and universal. We have 
bodily needs and spiritual longings in the 
gratification of which all enjoyment con- 
sists. We want the means of satisfying 
animal passions and desires, opportuni- 
ties for indulging our soul’s sentiments, 
friendly companionship, intercourse, 
thought, a calm conscience, the attain- 
ment of our wishes or ambitions. Every 
man has more of what he is, in common 
with all others, than of what is peculiar 
to himself. Take us generally, as a race, 
and we have settled it by the common 
consent of all generations that riches—a 
command over the material earth and its 

roducts—is the first great element of 
ppiness. For this we strive daily and 
pigaely 5 for this we peril health, risk 
ife, sacrifice self-respect ; the aur sacra 
fames is the first appetite of mankind. 
All the maxims of philosophy or the pre- 
cepts of religion cannot eradicate it. The 
reason is that it so plain to the human 
reason that riches, or the ability to defy 
poverty, is a means of happiness, that not 
to believe so is to disbelieve our senses. 
Next to wealth perhaps we love power 
and place—but why need we enumerate 
these things? Are not these truths all 
written in the book of the chronicles of 
the world’s history? Do we not find in 
our own hearts, when we look deepest 
into them, that what we regard as the 
things that would go to make up a sum 
of happiness—those that enter into the 
realization of our ideal, are nothing more 
nor other than those same old bubbles 
that misers have toiled for, kings and 
generals braved death for, artists and 
poets wasted life for, and lovers gone 
crazy for? We may speculate, and inys- 
tify, and iranscendentalize ourselves, as 
much as we please, but when we come 
to the very essence, we are but plain men 
and women after all—very much alike in 
all essential particulars, agreeing on all 
questions that influence our actions, hav- 
ing the same general notions of the earth 
and of our own souls, believing that 
choice delicacies are pleasant to the pal- 
ate, fine linen to the back, that it is bet- 
ter to ride than to walk, to live without 
labor than to depend upon it, to be. rich, 
great, powerful, respected, feared, rever- 
enced, than to be poor, little, weak, de- 


spised, scorned, pitied, to be loved than 
to be hated, to have friends, than to be 
friendless, to have a good conscience than 
to live conscious of wrong-doing, to be 
all, in short, that we all would be than 
to be what we would not. 

The pictures of the means of a a 
ness present themselves to be sure under 
as many different forms as there are indi- 
viduals; one wants this farm, another 
that, another’s heart is set upon a house, 
a horse, or merely a new Leary; one 
wishes to rise in politics, another in let- 
ters, another more humble looks to estab- 
lish himself in a home; and so with the 
weaker sex, it is not the same shawl 
pleases all, nor the same style of bonnet, 
yet with all men and all women taken 
together the tendency of opinion is unan- 
imous in a certain direction. The ele- 
ments of happiness are agreed upon, few, 
and simple, and the motives they give 
rise to equally so. 

Whatever difficulties the study of hu- 
man nature 'presents, whatever strange 
developments it exhibits, there is in this 
aspect, no difficulty in penetrating and 
reading through it as if it were transpa- 
rent. God has made of one flesh all the 
nations of the earth, and however much 
it gails our pride to think so, we are of 
the same blood with the poor Fuegian ; 
the proudest senator may be in Heaven’s 
eye only even with the Dyak chief 
whose hut is hung with the skulls by 
which his greatness is reckoned, and the 
Brummel of Broadway may be no more 
exquisitely clad than the cannibal dandy 
of Feejee. We all tend one way; the 
human heart is the same in all countries 
and ages. As in a fertile meadow that 
lies under the warm sun in the early 
spring, millions of spears of grass shoot 
up, there is no two alike, no two bent 
the same way or surrounded by exactly 
the same influences, but all are growing 
upward, so it is with living men and 
women. The great burdens of life press 
more or less heavily on all. We have 


similar cares, hopes, desires. The same 
likeness prevails in our minds as in our 
bodies, and the motive powers of one 
are as easily recognized as those of the 
other. Desire for wealth, for power, for 
fame, for a city life, for a country life— 
who shall classify all the shades of mo- 
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tive? It were as easy to describe indi- 
vidual limbs. Yet there isa general re- 
semblance, and a general disposition to 
look for happiness to objects which may 
be enumerated almost on one’s fingers. 
This general and physical psychologi- 





cal likeness is also universally known and ‘ 


recognized by high and low, rich and 
oor, all qualities and conditions of men. 

e all know that we require food, rai- 
ment, shelter; we all know that we 
have likings and dislikings, that we love 
very much the same things in essence, 
however much we may differ in the 
means we take to obtain them, however 
much we may deceive ourselves, and 
fancy we are striving for one object 
while our hearts aim at another; there 
is, in short, a universal consent among 
all mankind in relation to the few main 
purposes that move us most deeply; in 
other words, there exists all the world 
over, and always has, in all the strange 
phases the race has gone through, some 
tests by which men have judged and de- 
cided upon what is sane and insane, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, in relation to 
their motives and actions; and these 
tests in all the wiser and more civilized 
families, have been applied in so nearly 
the same way that we may regard men’s 
opinions concerning what they mostly 
live for, and are impelled by, as much 
the same in all times and conditions, and 
consider it a fixed fact that there is such 
an attribute of humanity as 

Common SEnss. 

Now the possession of and general 
acting or endeavoring to act in accord- 
ance with the decisions of this common 
sense must ever lie at the root of all that 
is excellent in character or achievement. 
That is, a man, whatever he is or 
achieves, must in the first place be a 
being of like passions with the generality 
of his kind, susceptible to common ani- 
mal wants, desires, impulses and influ- 
ences; he must have the same eyes, 
‘hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions ; he must be fed by the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed by the same summer and 
cooled by the same winter; if you prick 
him he must bleed, if you tickle him he 
must laugh, if you poison him he must die.” 
He must be in brief, neithera lunatic nor 
a fool; neither altogether gross and brut- 
ish nor yet anangel, not wholly thinking 
of his appetites and instincts but 
ing them, in short he must not be with- 
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out all those vulgar wants and wishes 
which as an animal requiring food, rai- 
ment, shelter, and the society of his kind, 
he ought to have, (albeit he is “* the para- 
gon af animala,"} and must be prepared to 
rough it through the world and to givea 
large share of his time and attention to 
looking after his physical necessities and 
his plain worldly interests. 

The greatest genius that ever lived, ate, 
drank, lived with his wife, worked, made 
money, and spent it like other men. 
Doubtless a large share of his time and 
talk was occupied by these matters; 
doubtless he that could make his Fal- 
staff speak so musically and humorously 
of the virtues of “ your good sherris 
sack,” had quafled many a cup in his 
own proper person. Doubtless, ere the 
heyday in his blood was tame, he had 
«kissed the keeper's daughter,” as well 
as stolen his deer. The age und place 
permitted more license than our new Eng- 
land doesnow. Or if he fell into none 
of these errors of youth, it must have 
been because he had always more than 
ordinary control of himself, and could 
resist temptation with more than ordinar 
firmness. For, that good living, and all 
the bodily pleasures of life, would have 
been real temptations to him, there can 
be no question. And yet was there ever 
a purer soul than his, into whose calm 
depth there floated such living images of 
beauty, modesty and goodness as Miran- 
da, Ophelia, sdemona? Was there 
ever a mind more busied with deep 
searching thoughts and subtle wisdom 
than his who produced Hamlet, Romeo, 
and Macbeth? Or more capable of reso- 
Jute reasoning, the craft of law, and poli- 
tics, than that which gave us Wolsey, 
Antony, Ulysses? God forbid that we 
should hold him up as an example of 
moral perfection. ‘That he was but after 
all an erring man may be readily admitted, 
and yet we do believe that the substratum 
of sound common sense, the experience of 
actual life and mere every day notions, 
which he everywhere exhibits, was in 
him no peculiar imperfection, but only a 
healthy condition. It may be necessary 
now to publish family editions of his 
works, but, for all that, we believe that 
there are few living at this present time 
worthy to cast a stone at him as a greater 
sinner against purity ; and still more, we 
have no doubt it is this grossness of 
common life manifested in all his plays 
which has more than any other qualit 
made them survive, and yet exert su 
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wer over the hearts of the people. 

is thoughts are like those curious pic- 
tures in which any one may see the de- 
sign and drawing and coloring broadly 
laid on in great effective masses, but 
which a closer examination shows to be 
wholly made of the rarest mosaic, 8, 
and precious stones of all lustres, fayed 
together with infinite art; or rather like 
those choruses of Handel’s, where the un- 
taught ear only hears the wide rolling 
volumes of sound, while the musician is 
listening to the different voices winding 
in and out, striving and contending with 
fiery vehemence to excel each other in 
emotion. 

Was there ever a more perfect picture 
of guileless, natural, ardent love, than is 


painted in Romeo and Juliet? Two 


young hearts so loving and so like to 
each other (by an instinct of Shakspeare’s 
healthy soul all his lovers and heroines 
are counterparts) that if either had not 
met the other they could never have 
loved, and having met they cannot be 
ay both so passionate and so child- 
ike, so quick and yet so deep and tender 
—what lovers there may be in the Italian 
poets we know only by hearsay, but 
doubt if there be any like this unmatched 
pair anywhere but in Verona Their 
minds are all refinement; their talk is 
all poetry ; they are as delicate as can 
be, yet not fragile; their lives are all 
passion ; and still they are actually alive, 
and the main motives which impel them 
the roughest mind that ever drank the 
music of their vows in the pit or gallery 
of the theatre can feel the truth of, if not 
understand, and feeling that, is more 
likely to understand than he would be 
where no touch of nature moved him. 
They are, after all, common sense lovers ; 
they long to be married; they talk to 
each other in a plain unmistakeable lan- 
guage; their feelings appeal to universal 
nature; they do not stop to sentimental- 
ize over the matter; they have actual 
purposes, and these tend the same way 
that they should do and must in all true 
lovers. The only difference is that they 
are all delicacy, tenderness and poetry ; 
their souls are finer, their hearts purer 
than ours; but still they are real souls 
and hearts. There is none so stockish 
but a pure passion will wake in him some 
touch of poetry, and there is no lady 
worth loving that does not wish to be 
joined to her lover in actual wedlock ; 
yet there are few of us whom love or 
any passion could teach to discourse in 
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gentle Romeo’s manner, and few damse!s 
it may be without sin suspected, who 
meet the embraces of their young hus- 
bands with an affection as unchangeable 
and truly bride-like as Juliet’s. 

If we recall the glorious procession of 
lovers and ladies that walk through 
those bright pages, we shall remember 
that it is equaily true of them all, that 
whatever phases their love appears un- 
der, whatever peculiarities of character 
they may have, they are all alike in this, 
that they live, move, and have their 
being, in the same simple passions, hopes, 
fears, motives that we recognize in our- 
selves. They are not automatons, male 
and female Prcahiainitind, made by art 
to seem like men and women; they are 
not like the men and women of Kotze- 
bue, and those of that school, who are 
tortured to death from motives which 
while we acknowledge sufficient to pro- 
duce such effects, we feel that we could 
not be so moved by ourselves; they do 
not oblige us to go upon another plane 
and assume as existing a sense which is 
notcommon, to conceive the sun rising out 
of the West, and men and women dyin 
to save not a real honor, but one o 
which they as well as we cannot but all 
the while see the folly of obeying; they 
take us where we are, and come home at 
once to our “ businesses and bosoms ;” 
the pure-minded among them are as pure 
as if they were “ enskyed and sainted,” 
yet their purity is nota sentiment, a con- 
dition put on and worn like a garment, 
to conceal deformity ; their modesty is 
not prudery, it is not like much of our so- 
called in these refined times, an offensive 
modesty, nor even a defensive one ; it is 
a celestial atmosphere surrounding the 
soul, invisible, and impalpable, yet that 
cannot be blown away; like the foam at 
the foot of a waterfall, if you strike it it is 
is not injured, look! it trembles there as 
pure and whole as it was before. The 
gross and vulgar that move among them 
do not soil them ; they are just such rude 
men and women as the world is ful! of; 
and the villains, their villainy is not con- 
tagious, and they no more nor even so 
much contaminate the virtuous they ap- 
we with, as does the smirking scoundrel 

andy whom mamma tells her daughters 
to beware of, or the mean grovelling 
thriver whom she does not tell them to 
beware of, at an evening party make le- 
_ the white souls of those daughters. 

hey are possible and actual gross men 
and villains; some almost unconscious 
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of their own deformity, others with the 
perception of purity and truth not quite 
gone, but dulled and dimmed, as it must 
be with all mere beasts or rogues. They 
do not sin like our sensualists and seamps 
in modern novels, from the best of mo- 
tives, nor with such an oppressive con- 
sciousness of their sins as is intended to 
make us feel for and pity them. They 
have none of that high-souled French en- 
thusiasm that loves to leap into the 
Seine, and is never so right as when it is 
most wrong—an enthusiasm about as real 
and manly as that maudlin grief display- 
ed by Mr. Richard Swiveller, when he 
clings to the lampposts and determines 
to be a ** miserable orphan”—none of that 
incongruous mingling of character which, 
though so often painted, never existed, 
by which the leaden dross of rascality 
and the steel of true manliness are fused 
together in one mould, so that the casting 
is at once the most ruthless and reckless 
spoiler, and the most exalted and tender- 
hearted gentleman. Even Macbeth, who 
was paltered with by fiends, and his in- 
firm purpose all the way strengthened by 
the wife he loved ; even he, whose spirit 
was so clear, and thought “so brain- 
sickly of things” at the first, becomes 
turbid and muddy after he has « filed his 
mind ;” and he shows not that cream- 
faced disposition to love virtue and puri- 
ty which our novel villains betray so 
much of while they are plotting hideous 
crimes, but a resolute determination to 
stifle all thought ; he does not amuse his 
leisure by probing and scarifying the 
wounds he has inflicted upon his con- 
science, but he endeavors to tear out his 
conscience altogether; his dreadful re- 
grets are not sentimental musings, which 
it is his habit to indulge in, but hot tears, 
wrung from him, in spite of all his reso- 
lution; he goes foundering on like a stout 
ship whose pilot is determined to wreck 
her, and cares not to turn his eye towards 
the safe channel he has willfully neglect- 
ed to keep. 

In fine, whether gross, vulgar, crimi- 
nal, or pure and virtuous, Shakspeare’s 
characters are all sane men and women; 
their motives and actions are such as we 
can at once comprehend, and which 
seem at once not irrational. They 
speak a language that is universal; they 
love and hate as we do ; they sin as we 
do; they have the same cares, affections, 
griefs, ambitions, desires, hopes, that 
keep all the world in a fever. In all 
their forms they have, at the root, those 
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broad and deep drawn touches of natu- 
ral character that make the whole world 
ready to acknowledge them as their kin. 
There is not, for example, a rough sailor, 
of average perception, whose life has been 
all made up of long cruises and short 
“debauches, but who can understand, in 
the main, the passion of Hamlet; you 
ask him why Hamlet does not marry 
Ophelia and he would say, “‘ Because he 
is so sorry on account of his father’s 
murder he can’t love the gal;” true, if 
you ask him whether he himself would 
have done so, he would be very likely to 
say, ** No, blast his eyes; he would have 
anybody half as pretty as that actress ;” 
—and his analysis of the character would 
be quite as profound, though expressed 
in fewer words, than has been given by 
many great critics, He would under- 
stand the character as far as he was up 
to it; how could he or the critics do 
more? and yet Hamlet is a play stuffed 
with genius and the most subtle reflec- 
tion, and surely there never was a more 
perfect gentleman than the Prince, or a 
more exquisite Jady than Ophelia. Shall 
we not suppose that some faint rays of 
that real gentlemanliness and true deli- 
cacy penetrate even through the sailor’s 
ignorance, and the critic’s conceit? Why, 
there are faces and airs whose purify- 
ing influence is felt even in the crowd- 
ed way, as there are also those that ex- 
hale an aroma of voluptuousness! The 
only path to true refinement is through 
nature, and here, where nature is mirror- 
ed and yet excelled, (for no complete Per- 
dita, Jessica, Juliet, or Ophelia, ever was 
found out yet in the world,) we are in 
this path; whenever we go away from 
nature we have mere fancy to build up- 
on; we may construct curious and in- 
congruous combinations of qualities, but 
they will not be men and women; we 
may write a novel, for example, on the 
principle that a man shall love his wife 
so well he shall desire to have her un- 
faithful to him, that she may be happier, 
but it will not make it so; we may “ ar- 
Buty,” for the sake of “ argufying,” may 
ring out all our metaphysics in our 
characters, make them as witty or wise 
as we please, or represent them as acting 
under the most ingenious complications 
of good and bad—all will not do—we 
shall never draw actual characters, onl 
in so far as we follow a natural ideal; 
we shall make no progress in the heart 
work especially, shall never paint great- 
er virtue of any sort than exists, except 
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wer over the hearts of the people. 

is thoughts are like those curious pic- 
tures in which any one may see the de- 
sign and drawing and coloring broadly 
laid on in great effective masses, but 
which a closer examination shows to be 
wholly made of the rarest mosaic, gems, 
and precious stones of all lustres, fayed 
together with infinite art; or rather like 
those choruses of Handel’s, where the un- 
taught ear only hears the wide rolling 
volumes of sound, while the musician is 
listening to the different voices winding 
in and out, striving and contending with 
fiery vehemence to excel each other in 
emotion. 

Was there ever a more perfect picture 
of guileless, natural, ardent dove, than is 
painted in Romeo and Juliet? Two 
young hearts so loving and so like to 
each other (by an instinct of Shakspeare’s 
healthy soul all his lovers and heroines 
are counterparts) that if either had not 
met the other they could never have 
loved, and having met they cannot be 
oe both so passionate and so child- 
ike, so quick and yet so deep and tender 
—what lovers there may be in the Italian 
poets we know only by hearsay, but 
doubt if there be any like this unmatched 
pair anywhere but in Verona Their 
minds are all refinement; their talk is 
all poetry ; they are as delicate as can 
be, yet not fragile; their lives are all 
passion ; and still they are actually alive, 
and the main motives which impel them 
the roughest mind that ever drank the 
music of theit vows in the pit or gallery 
of the theatre can feel the truth of, if not 
understand, and feeling that, is more 
likely to understand than he would be 
where no touch of nature moved him. 
They are, after all, common sense lovers ; 
they long to be married; they talk to 
each other in a plain unmistakeable lan- 
guage; their feelings appeal to universal 
nature; they do not stop to sentimental- 
ize over the matter; they have actual 
purposes, and these tend the same way 
that they should do and must in all true 
lovers. The only difference is that they 
are all delicacy, tenderness and poetry ; 
their souls are finer, their hearts purer 
than ours; but still they are real souls 
and hearts. There is none so stockish 
but a pure passion will wake in him some 
touch of poetry, and there is no lady 
worth loving that does not wish to be 
joined to her lover in actual wedlock ; 
yet there are few of us whom love or 
any passion could teach to discourse in 
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gentle Romeo’s manner, and few damsels 
it may be without sin suspected, who 
meet the embraces of their young hus- 
bands with an affection as unchangeable 
and truly bride-like as Juliet’s. 

If we recall the glorious procession of 
lovers and ladies that walk through 
those bright pages, we shall remember 
that it is equaily true of them all, that 
whatever phases their love appears un- 
der, whatever peculiarities of character 
they may have, they are all alike in this, 
that they live, move, and have their 
being, in the same simple passions, hopes, 
fears, motives that we recognize in our- 
selves. They are not automatons, male 
and female Frankensteins, made by art 
to seem like men and women; they are 
not like the men and women of Kotze- 
bue, and those of that school, who are 
tortured to death from motives which 
while we acknowledge sufficient to pro- 
duce such effects, we feel that we could 
not be so moved by ourselves; they do 
not oblige us to go upon another plane 
and assume as existing a sense which is 
notcommon, to conceive the sun rising out 
of the West, and men and women dyin 
to save not a real honor, but one o 
which they as well as we cannot but all 
the while see the folly of obeying; they 
take us where we are, and come home at 
once to our “ businesses and bosoms ;” 
the pure-minded among them are as pure 
as if they were “ enskyed and sainted,” 
yet their purity is not a sentiment, a con- 
dition put on and worn like a garment, 
to conceal deformity ; their modesty is 
not prudery, it is not like much of our so- 
called in these refined times, an offensive 
modesty, nor even a defensive one ; it is 
a celestial atmosphere surrounding the 
soul, invisible, and impalpable, yet that 
cannot be blown away; like the foam at 
the foot of a waterfall, if you strike it it is 
is not injured, look! it trembles there as 
pure and whole as it was before. The 
gross and vulgar that move among them 
do not soil them ; they are just such rude 
men and women as the world is full of ; 
and the villains, their villainy is not con- 
tagious, and they no more nor even so 
much contaminate the virtuous they ap- 
pear with, as does the smirking scoundrel 
dandy whom mamma tells her daughters 
to beware of, or the mean grovelling 
thriver whom she does not tell them to 
beware of, at an evening party make le- 

rous the white souls of those daughters. 
hey are possible and actual gross men 
and villains; some almost unconscious 
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of their own deformity, others with the 
perception of purity and truth not quite 
gone, but dulled and dimmed, as it must 
be with all mere beasts or rogues. They 
do not sin like our sensualists and scamps 
in modern novels, from the best of mo- 
tives, nor with such an oppressive con- 
sciousness of their sins as is intended to 
make us feel for and pity them. They 
have none of that high-souled French en- 
thusiasm that loves to leap into the 
Seine, and is never so right as when it is 
most wrong—an enthusiasm about as real 
and manly as that maudlin grief display- 
ed by Mr. Richard Swiveller, when he 
clings to the lamp-posts and determines 
to bea ** miserable orphan”—none of that 
incongruous mingling of character which, 
though so often painted, never existed, 
by which the leaden dross of rascality 
and the steel of true manliness are fused 
together in one mould, so that the casting 
is at once the most ruthless and reckless 
spoiler, and the most exalted and tender- 
hearted gentleman. Even Macbeth, who 
was paltered with by fiends, and his in- 
firm purpose all the way strengthened by 
the wife he loved ; even he, whose spirit 
was so clear, and thought “so brain- 
sickly of things” at the first, becomes 
turbid and muddy after he has « filed his 
mind ;’ and he shows not that cream- 
faced disposition to love virtue and puri- 
ty which our novel villains betray so 
much of while they are plotting hideous 
crimes, but a resolute determination to 
stifle all thought; he does not amuse his 
leisure by probing and scarifying the 
wounds he has inflicted upon his con- 
science, but he endeavors to tear out his 
conscience altogether; his dreadful re- 
grets are not sentimental musings, which 
it is his babit to indulge in, but hot tears, 
wrung from him, in spite of all his reso- 
lution; he goes foundering on like a stout 
ship whose pilot is determined to wreck 
her, and cares not to turn his eye towards 
the safe channel he has willfully neglect- 
ed to keep. 

In fine, whether gross, vulgar, crimi- 
nal, or pure and virtuous, Shakspeare’s 
characters are all sane men and women; 
their motives and actions are such as we 
can at once comprehend, and which 
seem at once not irrational. They 
speak a language that is universal; they 
love and hate as we do ; they sin as we 
do; they have the same cares, affections, 
shy ambitions, desires, hopes, that 

eep all the world in a fever. In all 
their forms they have, at the root, those 
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broad and deep drawn touches of natu- 
ral character that make the whole world 
ready to acknowledge them as their kin. 
There is not, for example, a rough sailor, 
of average perception, whose life has been 
all made up of long cruises and short 
Udebauches, but who can understand, in 
the main, the passion of Hamlet; you 
ask him why Hamlet does not marry 
Ophelia and he would say, “ Because he 
is so sorry on account of his father’s 
murder he can’t love the gal;” true, if 
you ask him whether he himself would 
have done so, he would be very likely to 
say, ‘* No, blast his eyes; he would have 
anybody half as pretty as that actress ;” 
—and his analysis of the character would 
be quite as profound, though expressed 
in fewer words, than has been given by 
many great critics, He would under- 
stand the character as far as he was up 
to it; how could he or the eritics do 
more? and yet Hamlet is a play stuffed 
with genius and the most subtle reflec- 
tion, and surely there never was a more 
perfect gentleman than the Prince, or a 
more exquisite lady than Ophelia. Shall 
we not suppose that some faint rays of 
that real gentlemanliness and true deli- 
cacy penetrate even through the sailor’s 
ignorance, and the critic’s conceit? Why, 
there are faces and airs whose purify- 
ing influence is felteven in the crowd- 
ed way, as there are also those that ex- 
hale an aroma of voluptuousness! The 
only path to true refinement is through 
nature, and here, where nature is mirror- 
ed and yet excelled, (for no complete Per- 
dita, Jessica, Juliet, or Ophelia, ever was 
found out yet in the world,) we are in 
this path; whenever we go away from 
nature we have mere fancy to build up- 
on; we may construct curious and in- 
congruous combinations of qualities, but 
they will not be men and women; we 
may write a novel, for example, on the 
principle that a man shall love his wife 
so well he shall desire to have her un- 
faithful to him, that she may be happier, 
but it will not make it so; we may “ ar- 
fy,” for the sake of “ argufying,” may 
ring out all our metaphysics in our 
characters, make them as witty or wise 
as we please, or represent them as acting 
under the most ingenious complications 
of and bad—all will not do—we 
shall never draw actual characters, onl 
in so far as we follow a natural ideal; 
we shall make no progress in the heart 
work especially, shall never paint great- 
er virtue of any sort than exists, except 
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by so painting it that it shall be realiy 
virtue. 

And to do that, how can we help fol- 
lowing common sense? For common 
sense presides over us like the sense of 
moral accountability ; we cannot escape 
it. If we will it away, as perhaps we 
may do, we will ourselves into madness. 
We undo ourselves just in so far as we 
disregard it. And with our utmost ef- 
forts short of insanity we cannot shake 
it off; we must eat or we die; we can- 
not walk on our heads, and think with 
our soles instead of our souls; we can- 
not make our organs and senses as obe- 
dient as Petruchio makes his super-dain- 
ty Kate’s; we cannot make it what 
o’clock we say it is; the round sun will 
still look down at mid-day, though we 
swear the heavens are hung with black, 
and the seasons will come, the snow, the 
rain, clouds, trees, air, the rose and the 
heart moying violet—all will still be the 
same, and so will the hearts of men, 
howsoever we may prefer to shut our 
eyes and seek out vain inventions. 

There is no department of human la- 
bor where men are so apt to go astray 
from common sense as in the painting of 
characters fromthe imagination ; in writ- 
ing novels, plays, and the like. For in 
this labor it is necessary to stand behind 
one’s own mind and send images from it 
upon the white sheet beyond ; and where 
one’s mind is full of scholarship, and also 
full of determination to produce, at all 
events, striking pictures, how very prone 
we are to be distrustful of the simple 

ath of nature that seems to lie so open 
efore us, that a wayfaring man even 
need not err in it; how liable we are to 
use and doubt till the golden moment 

is gone and the way lost. Suppose we 
sit down to write a novel with the sin- 
cerest purpose of making a true and 
good one; our very earnestness stands 
in our way. Wishing to make some of 
our characters deep thoughted, refined, 
and that shall strike the world ; with what 
rigid nerve, sustained many weary days, 
must we work at them so as to bring out, 
not our wish, but what we wish. How 
perpetually inust we keep ourselves in 
remembrance that the soul thinks the 
most profoundly and acutely with just 
as little pain and travail as the most su- 
perficially and dully ; that it is easier and 
more common to affect depth than sim- 
plicity, and that all fancies come and go 
on the mind like lightning flashes on a 
cloud. Thoughts that are really great 
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and good strike through and inter-pene 
trate other minds as soon as they ar 
brought in contact. And it is as true o 
them separately as combined, that the 
element of common sense must forn. 
the basis of their substance; thatis, they 
are great and good, just in proportion as 
they unite, like opposite electricities, 
with all sane minds, the moment the twe 
are brought together, as a mathematical 
truth does, for example, the instant it is 
evolved. Mental wealth consists not in 
mysteriously refined and laborious think 
ing, but in the multitude and vividness oj 
common ideas, such as every one cap 
understand at least the broad outlines of. 

And so of goodness. We have also, 
in the case supposed, as well as in oul 
actual life, to guard against refining over 
much in moral notions. The command- 
ments are but ten; the great duties o! 
life are all simple and plain; we may at 
tain more nice and elevated perceptions 
of them, but we cannot change theii 
essence. Chastity will still be chastity, 
though we write a whole library, show- 
ing how men and women could forget 
their vows and be all the while as pure 
as unsunned snow. Robbing and mur- 
der—all sorts of crime that can be de- 
vised—will still be the invariable oppo- 
sites of virtues, though we may jumble 
them eversomuch together in attempting 
to penetrate other men’s hearts by acu- 
puncture, instead of reading them to 
them out of our own. 

What a wealth of manliness was lav- 
ished on the drama in that golden age of 
art, the Elizabethan era! Pw of those 
great painters of souls were poor men, 
and lived in obscurity, by the toil of the 
mind, under great temptation to be un- 
true to themselves and to the world; but 
their genius and the disposition of their 
time sustained them. They were not 
all alike perfect, nor any at all times so, 
yet it must be confessed that they sus- 
tained themselves in a higher and nobler 
because truer walk of art than has been 
reached by so many since. They were 
honest men; they bent and i to 
the evil of the world; they did not, like 
artists who write, not in the love of 
truth, but to gain little ends, and use art 
as the means for which they have most 
talent—not because they have a real en- 
thusiasm for it—nurse the evil and so 
nourish it. They preserved the inner 
heart pure; the upright intention shines 
through all their extravagance, their 
grossness, and folly. They set them- 
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selves seriously to paint real men and 
women, and certainly they succeeded ; 
they were poets, and they drew such 
men and women as the poet’s eye only 
sees; they were scholars and thinkers, 
and the men and women they painted 
talked like gods; but at the root of all 
they had common sense, and their men 
and women exhibit the common hearts 
of humanity. They are like great players 
who play divinely on instruments of 
music—we know the tune, it is the same 
old tune of joy and sorrow, passion, love, 
hope, all motives, the notes of which are 
engraven on our consciousness, but oh, 
how exquisitely touched! Every note 
has a new and deeper meaning, and 
chords in our bosoms are set vibrating 
which we did not know before were 
attuned to such harmony. 

And of ail these great artists, Shak- 
speare was the greatest, because, in ad- 
dition to all their excellent qualities, he 
had «the largest and most comprehen- 
sive soul.” He was not different from 
them, nor from other men in essence, but 
in stature. What Dryden says of biogra- 
phy in the preface to Plutarch, will ap- 
ply to all Shakspeare’s plays; in them 
“the pageantry of life is taken away ; 
you see the poor reasonable animal as 
naked as nature ever made him ; are made 
acquainted with his passions and his 
follies, and find the demi-god a man.” 
Yet still the man in Shakspeare is a demi- 
god too; he is nobler, purer, and wiser, 
than the actual man; it exalts the soul to 
be made acquainted with him, as Shak- 
speare represents him in his high charac- 
ters; it makes us more refined to asso- 
ciate with Shakspearian gentlemen, with 
Hamlet, Benedick, Orlando; and it makes 
purer minded to hold converse with 
such ladies as Rosalind, Hero, Portia and 
Jessica. They may talk as they please 
of the grossness of speech these beings 
indulge in, or hear about them, but surely 
there is little in it that will make any 
reader worse who is not willing to be so. 
It is not exciting; libidinous youths do 
not find there that food for their mean 
imaginations which they look for in our 
cheap-literature shops, and while we 
would, with Ben Jonson, that Shak- 
speare “had blotted a thousand lines,” 
(and in this sense the wisher had done 
well to make the wish the father to the 
deed with respect to his own plays,) yet 
we do not know if the world would have 
been the gainer by it if he had. Those 
gross animal thoughts are certainly, after 
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all, mere nature ; we have different cus- 
toms now prevailing, but those thoughts 
still come and go through the purest 
minds, and there is as perfect an under- 
standing between the sexes now as there 
ever was; we cannot, cannot go beyond 
‘common sense. The Puritans tried that, 
and only made matters worse; nature as 
well as murder will out; there are few 
men and women who would be content, 
with Sir Thomas Browne after his second 
marriage, that ‘“*men should propagate 
like trees ;” we must not forget that we 
have bodies as well as souls, and that 
we are only to abstain from lusts which 
war against the soul, while marriage is 
honorable in all. It is impossible for us 
to attain to such a state that the body 
will perform all its functions as uncon- 
sciously as it breathes; there is no true 
love that has not and should not have a 
large mixture of the animal, with the 
spiritual, and so long as we are framed 
as we are, in our best estate thoughts 
and fancies will pass over our minds 
neither delicate nor modest. But if we 
will, if our hearts are pure, they will 
pass off like the breath from a mirror that 
clouds reflection but an instant,—as they 
always doin Shakspeare’s pure heroines, 
who walk unsullied through temptations 
that it is to be feared many of our most 
sentimentally delicate damsels would 
hardly resist in the same natural manner. 
No true aan was/ever made worse by 
reading Shakspeare; though many may 
have used him, as there is nothing good 
in nature that may not be so used, for 
devilish purposes. The animal is there, 
but so is the soul, and that in its highest 
combining proportion, and there is no 
honestly disposed reader but who will 
find there more to strengthen his intel- 
lect and enlarge his atlections than to 
stimulate his appetites. 

God be thanked, this is true of the 
great body of English literature from 
Shakspeare down. There are exceptions 
without number, but the general current 
has set towards truth, like the Mississippi 
rolling to the Gulf—silently, spontaneous- 
ly, and irresistibly. There is no civilized 
nation that inherits so sound and healthy 
a library—so many honest and manly 
authors. Shakspeare (to go back no 
further) is in himself a library of true 
health; then comes Milton. In all his 
profound thoughts, how true he is to na- 
ture, common sense and common reason ; 
he could make his fallen spirits discourse 
of fate, free will, fixed fate, foreknow- 
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ledge absolute ; yet his Adam and Eve 
have those simple outlines that we all 
have—only he is a more manly man, 
she a more womanly woman, than we. 
Where was ever written a more beautiful 
picture of a pure chaste lady, than in 
Comus, and yet where were ever animal 
appetites more plainly set before us? 
true there are no indecent words, as 
sometimes in Shakspeare, but where is 
shown “ virtue her own feature,” vice 
*‘ her own image,” in such majestic poetry 
—poetry whose lines are as bars of iron, 
incandescent with genius? It might be 
said truly that below the Hoty Bisie 
there are no books that go so near the 
truth, and unfold and ripen the human 
heart and mind so much as Shakspeare 
and Milton, 

But we must not forget that we are 
not writing to convey our Shakspearian 
and Miltonic affection, (which other writ- 
ers have attempted before, “as much as 
once,”) bat have simply used those au- 
thors for illustration of the idea which it 
is the object of this article to bring out. 
We have merely taken the two greatest 
names in English literature, and appealed 
to memory, and the conscious hearts of 
our readers, to say whether they are not 
pure writers, full of nature, reason, com- 
mon sense, as well as of the highest 
thoughts, and the most ardent poetry. 
Perhaps they had somewhat to do in 
forming our minds, and shaping the heart 
and reason they now address; be thatas 
it may, they certainly appear to us at this 
day all that we have said. We might 
now review all our great poets and 
novelists, and show how in respect of 
this common sense and right healthy 
feeling, they al! tend the same way—are 
all sound and hearty—gross sometimes, 
indelicate, unrefined, but never tending 
to confound plain right and wrong, virtue 
or vice—always keeping up, with more 
or less success, the dignity of Jetters, not 
turning pander to low passions and appe- 
tites, not as a general thing making them- 
selves ‘court poets to Beelzebub,” nor, 
if one may use a flourishing figure for 
the sake of its truth, like moral can- 
nibals, fattening their kind to feed on 
them and pamper their own phagedenous 
appetites, that consume with their food 
their substance. There are men (and 
women too) who knowingly will take 
advantage of the weakness of their 
brethren, who to gain selfish ends, mo- 
ney or fame, will write anything under 
the sun that seems likely to accomplish 
the object, immorality that shall just 
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escape blasphemy, illegality up to trea- 
son, and licentiousness only short of ob- 
scenity. These men and women are 
troubled by none of the difficulties we 
have enumerated as besetting one who 
sits down with a sincere purpose of writ- 
ing what shall be true and good, and 
which the great geniuses we have re- 
ferred to so nobly overcame; they are 
too cruel and hard-hearted ; they care not 
to be true to others or to themselves. And 
it is peculiarly the characteristic of this 
age to abound in such writers. The “ one 

ressive principle,” Democracy, is, just 
in these few centuries, in the ascendant. 
Authors less and less address themselves 
to a judicious few, and more and more to 
an unreflecting many. There is an 
earnest struggle to rise, not by reaching 
up, but by crowding down. There are 
demagogues in letters as in politics. And 
as the soul, like the dyer’s hand, becomes 
** subdued to what it works in,” so those 
writers who, under the temptation of 
ambition added, which in the days: of 
Southampton it was not, to necessity, 
go down to the ** many-headed monster,” 
and condescend to please the hearts of 
the pit, as the old writers sometimes did 
their gross fancies, soon become lower 
than those they feed, and blinder than 
the blind they mislead. Let these few 
sentences suffice as an explanation of the 
reason why it comes that we have now 
so many detestable novels—but before 
speaking of them more particularly, let 
us go back and, calling to mind our Eng- 
lish novel writing, observe how it has 
followed in the path laid out by the great 
poets, the path of truth, reason, and com- 
mon sense. 

We have not of course time or room 
in a hurried article, to review at large this 
department of our literature, nor is it ne- 
cessary to the purpose, since we only 
wish to consider it with reference to this 
particular quality—its sound common 
sense. All the better of the novels and 
fictitious writings original in our Jan- 
guage, from the Pilgrim's Progress down 
to Dickens, have this characteristic in 
greater or less degree; they have all 
some simple manliness of feeling and are 
not palpably diabolical. Smollet and 
Fielding are as gross as can be imagined, 
but it is the grossness of coarse animal 
life, not of sensuality; they were both 
men of strong minds, one was an elo- 
quent describer, and the other a most un- 
paralleled wit ; we do not like their man- 
ners, but we are invigorated by coming 
in contact with such mental activity. A 
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man who cannot read Joseph Andrews 
with infinite relish and profit too, cannot 
relish the most fertile and pungent yet 
good-humored satire that ever was writ- 
ten; yet one would not like to lend a 
book that is so frequently indelicate to a 
ys any more than he would like to in- 
troduce to his house the strong and inter- 
esting characters he meets in his daily 
commerce with the world. But what man 
isthere who would not rather ask a rough 
sailor to dine with him, that has stories 
to tell of “rich strands,” or a haunter of 
bar-rooms, that was full of jest and whim- 
sical fancy, than a man, such as there are 
many of in all walks of life, who would 
be perpetually looking at his wife in a 
way that would make him wish to cut 
his throat with the carving-knife? Who 
is there that has not, while he felt very 
conscious of his own desires and appe- 
tites, shuddered to observe the eyes of 
some “‘unco guid” young men such as 
New England is full of? who has not 
loathed the contact of their palms? We 
would not speak too plainly, indeed we 
detest this subject altogether, but are per- 
petually driven to it, for that very reason 
—yet we must say, with an experi- 
ence of grades and extremes of life that 
would warrant any man in thinking him- 
self more than usually “ crammed with 
observation,” that all we ever read or met 
with or done has never given us so vivid 
a sense of loathsome depravity as the 
faces and looks and tout ensemble of many 
who probadly would think it would con- 
taminate them to read Tom Jones or Ro- 
deric Random. Be it understood that we 
are not recommending the reading of these 
works, nor defending them; there are 
many better books that may be read in- 
stead ; all we would say is that there is 
nothing in them to puzzle the reason and 
steal away the brains; they are full of 
what is low and coarse; so is the world ; 
and the man who chooses will walk 
through the Five Points daily, while 
another will prefer to strol] down Waver- 
Bales and only once go through the 

ive Points togratify his curiosity. Books 
that are merely low, will not taint a man 
if they do not confound his judgment, and 
make him give up self-respect, and be 
willing to be a clown; but there is no 
need of rushing into that which we are 
taught to pray to be kept from, and it is 
wisest and best not to let the fancy run 
upon low scenes—hence we recommend 
Smollet and Fielding only to those who 
are determined to be gentlemen and scho- 
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lars, and who read to “ weigh and con- 
sider.” 

We have not mentioned Robinson Cru- 
soe, which is rather a prose epic than a 
novel. Surely if we were to search the 
world over to find the book most remark- 
able for common sense, most full of every 
day character and maxim, we should 
choose this out of all. But perhaps some 
of our readers are accustomed to think of 
it merely as a patiently-written detail of 
adventures interesting only to children; 
to such we must needs say, read it again. 
They will find that the narrative which 
amused their youth will still interest their 
age, and that there is as much in it to 
please a critical taste as to impress a 
childish fancy. There are nowhere more 
richly-colored landscapes, more natural 
thoughts in their proper places, and there 
never was written a style in which the 
reader could so lose himself in the music 
of its eloquence. Here are no damned 
metaphysics, no foolish speculation about 
matters that are set at rest in the minds of 
all sensible persons by the natural course 
of life, no brilliant displays, no fine writ- 
ing, or fine thinking, but'a richly wrought 
work of art, emanating from a most |uxu- 
riant genius, trained and controlled by a 
watchful reason, and a simple earnest 
benevolent purpose. As much as we ad- 
mire the rough rudeness of Smollet or 
the sparkling wit of Fielding, we cannot 
but think De Foe was a much purer and 
nobler-minded man, and that his earnest- 
ness and power evince a more manly 
spirit, more genuine health, than any-of 
their qualities. Yet even De Foe is not 
altogether exempt from coarseness in 
some of his stories. 

Thus far had we written last night, 
and were thinking what novels we should 
next allude to, when Q—— at the break- 
fast table informed us of a singular con- 
versation he had unintentionally over- 
heard while lying «*twixt sleep and 
wake,” by two house-maids who were 
sweeping the hall. One told the other 
how that she had been invited to a ball 
which was to come off at “ Washington 
Hotel,” what she should wear, &c. Pre- 
sently they fell into an under-tone, and 
Q—— dozed; when he woke, the con- 
versation had by a natural transition 
passed from balls to books, and one was 
saying what a beautiful novel the “ Scot- 
tish Chiefs” was, and that she had it in 
her trunk “ up-stairs.” The other said, 
“Had she ever read Evelina? She had 
read it when she lived in —— street, and 
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never should she forget the story if she 
should live ‘seven years.’” She then 
proceeded to give an outline. “Oh,” she 
said, “ such times as they had when Eve- 
lina came up to London; they went to 
the theatre, and they had balls and par- 
ties every night, and there was lords and 
ladies, you know, and dancing and all, 
just as gay as could be. It was the best 
Novel she ever seen, and real affecting 
too; she wished she had it.” Q——. was 
astonished at first to hear so just a criti- 
cism from such a source, and could not 
help laughing to himself to think how 
Fanny would have been delighted by it, 
and gone and written it all down in her 
journal, and valued it doubtless more than 
even the praise of *« the Doctor.” Perhaps 
our readers may think the incident coined 
for our purpose, but we can assure them 
on our veracity that (with the exception 
of our friend’s name, which is not Q2Q——) 
every particle of it is strictly true, and 
actually happened not four hours ago 
from that which has just struck. 

The house-maid’s criticism of Evelina 
was just, so far as it went, and it went 
to the main incidents and characteristies 
of the book—to the common sense of it ; 
these she could understand and relish. 
But there are many ladies far above 
house-maids in refinement as well as po- 
sition, who may still find amusement in 
that charming old-fashioned novel, or in 
its successor Cecilia. And there are many 

oung gentlemen whose minds cannot but 
feel the purifying and freshening influ- 
ence of the writings of Fanny Burney. 
To read those novels is like listening to 
the conversation of a sprightly sensible 
lady, half English, half French ; it scares 
away evil passions from the haunted soul 
as the song of the bird of dawning drives 
ghosts from yawning churchyards. With 
all the faults of these books, affectation in 
style,and drawing of qualities rather than 
characters, they are certainly sensible, 
spirited, interesting. ‘There are truly, as 
the house-maid thought, no livelier par- 
ties than Miss Burney’s, nor any more 
natural pathos than that with which she 
moves our sympathies in her heroines’ 
perplexities. 
rs. Rapexirre’s delightful romances 
must be mentioned also among our sensi- 
ble novels. These we value for their pic- 
turesqueness and for the interest of the 
story. We seem, as we recall the names 
of some of them, to be in the midst of Ita- 
lian landscapes; the sunset lies dimly 
glorious over some wide valley, embo- 
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somed in forest-crowned slopes, that slant 
up afar on either side to lofty mountains, 
and out of the woody champaign, and 
along the hill sides in the blue distance, 
rise the white turrets of ancient castles. 
We feel once more, in the midst of this 
agony of life, the sweet repose of St. Au- 
bert’s cottage, and again have glimpses of 
the reveries of youth. Whether the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, or the Romance of the 
Forest, could again charm us, we cannot 
tell, not having tried them for many a 
weary year, but we know that we still 
take pleasure in remembering their rich 
pictures, and regret the hours we wasted 
on them only because they are past. The 
thousand good novels of this school 
(among which we remember the Ro- 
mance of the Pyrenees and the Castle of 
Montalba as especial favorites) have as 
little harm in them as so many picture 
galleries ; it is possible they may have 
made those who have given too much 
time to them less fit to encounter the 
rough actual world, but otherwise they 
do not corrupt the moral nature. They 
educate and refine the pure fancy, and 
expand, refresh, and invigorate the soul. 

But if we go on in this way, givinga 
pa ph to each of the good Pnglich 
novelists, we shall use up our space too 
soon. Let us fancy that we are examin- 
ing an old book shop like Burnham’s in 
Boston, or ——’s, in New York, and that 
we pass our eyes along the array of fa- 
miliar covers; that we see Mandeville, 
St. Leon, Cloudesley, Pride and Preju- 
dice, Northanger Abbey, Mansfield Park, 
The Five Nights of St. Albans, (the fa- 
vorite of Atston,) the Waverly novels 
in forty-two volumes, Valerius, Fatal 
Revenge, Hogg’s and Lewis’s Tales, &e. 
&c., ad libitum. Let us fancy also that 
we have the same feeling we actually 
have in such circumstances ; suppose we 
feel as we did when on weekly library 
daysin college, we wasted adelicious hour 
in deciding from the backs and title-pages 
which six we would take; and looking 
back through the dim impression of a 
throng of heroes and heroines, let us re- 
member how they impressed us. What 
picture gallery can compare with this, 
for visions of manliness, purity, and 
beauty ; for noble and gentle characters, 
and for poetic, true, po artist-like con- 
ceptions? And all too, so full of Saxon 
sense—plain practical experience—the 
Shakspearian and Miltonic example fol- 
lowed. Of course there are plenty of ex- 
ceptions; so there are in ability, many 
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weak novels as well as many strong, yet ‘‘antique world.” Bulwer has written 


the proportion of positively vicious is 
small, and even of them, as there are few 
so weak as not to be acceptable to some 
capacities, so there are few so bad as to 
vitiate a sensible resolute reader. There, 
is a prevailing honesty in this depart- 
ment of our literature, and any reasonable 
men or women, who choose to amuse 
themselves that way, and will select ju- 
diciously, and read understandingly, may 
read as many as they please without be- 
ing at all injured by it, either in their 
heads or hearts. For they are written by 
authors whose minds were so balanced 
that they could consider some things as 
settled ; they recognize the truth of the 
Christian religion, and the wisdom of the 
common law, and do not tend to unsettle 
and disturb the brains of us who find it 
easier to believe in these things as we 
find them, and were not made for pio- 
neers of * progress.” (Not but that we 
esteem ourselves wiser than many who 
now assume to be teachers in these mat- 
ters; but thatit isno more than our duty 
to du.) They recognize, in short, the 
existence of common sense; and permit 
us who have not time to think out every- 
thing, to remain in religious, moral, and 
political matters, in our bigotry. There 
are very few ladies among their charac- 
ters so pure that they can do anything, 
very few saints pious from principles 
of honor, very few gentlemen cut-throats. 
In general there is a great deal of old- 
fashioned thinking and refinement, but 
very little of that thinking which is mere 
display of brilliant power, which sounds 
and sounds but touches no bottom and 
brings up no fish; very little of that re- 
finement which is put on as a garment 
to conceal deformity. 

And at the very present even, when 
there is so much bad reading given to 
the public, all of our novel literature that 
is purely English (and of course Ameri- 
can)—all that bears the stamp of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage, has the same qualities. 
Cooper’s novels, whatever may be their 
defects of style, and latterly of temper, 
are excellent common sense stories. So 
too the tales of Irving, and the hosts of 
minnows ‘that swim in his wake. So too 
of Scott’s successors, on the other side, 
James with all his weakness, Dickens 
with all his exaggerated sentiment, Bul- 
wer with all his wit and his metaphysics, 
D’Israeli with all his feverishness, Ains- 
worth—but we will not go down quite 
so far—they have all some relish of the 
VOL. V.—NO, V. 32 





some very bad books, but take him for 
all in all, and the reader will be likely to 
be tired of him before he is made much 
worse by him. He is a poor painter of 
true love; his heroes and heroines re- 
verse the natures of men and women, the 
men love to be loved, and the women 
love to love, and they each love rather 
their own fancies than each other. There 
is a sickly miasma round all of them. 
They live but in each other’s eyes, and 
their eyes look often towards the moon. 
They talk very fine words, but are in 
reality worse minded than Lady Booby 
or Molly Seagrim ; for it is worse to dally 
with lusts than to gratify them. True 
love, animal or spiritual, never looks but 
to the end, and is never satisfied but with 
absolute possession. But Bulwer’ssenti- 
ment is not so bad as his metaphysics. 
He is a great wit, as Pelham proves; 
full of acuteness and quick logic; all 
that he lacks is the guiding manly pur- 
pose. Wit that only seeks to show itself 
does not show anything else; brilliant 
flashes blind and pain the eyes, and fire- 
works are not so good to see one’s way 
by as adim lanthorn. To scholars, Bul- 
wer will be pleasant canst but his 
effect upon the many cannot be so good 
as Scott’s, either for the politics or mo- 
rals which he instils. 

He has lately published a defence of 
his villains, which is written with his 
usual force and subtlety. But we donot 
like his villains notwithstanding, and 
though his arguments are admirably put, 
they are worthless if, in sucha question, 
common reason does not acknowledge 
them. The truth is, we do not judge of 
the propriety of characters from reasons, 
and reasons cannot therefore defend 
them. We go by the feeling first ; the 
artist shows his own nature through his 
characters, and it is that after all which 
affects us; we look for reasons why it 
did thus, this way .or that, afterwards. 
The great test of common sense is what 
the finest writers must be tried by, and 
that trial is by an appeal to the world at 
large. We may observe in life as well 
as in books that it is the steady light 
which is most valued, and not that which, 
though often the brightest, is fitful and 
flickering. Scott is never so subtle as 
Bulwer, but we feel more sure that his 
heart was in the right place ; the world 
has never doubted about Azs villains, and 
is not likely to doubt. Bulwer paints 
best men of strong will, hard and intel- 
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lectual, but withal very full of tragedy 
heroism ; we have no great affection for 
his gentlemen and precious little for his 
ladies. On the whole his best characters 
are so consciously proud as to be con- 
ceited, and too fanciful to be real, even 
when in love; for those who are likely 
to be influenced overmuch by what they 
read, perhaps James even is an author 
with whom they would do better to 
waste their time than with one so full of 
questionable morality and unsound spec- 
ulation. 

Dickens everybody knows to be a 
“funny fellow’—well meaning in the 
main, but full of prejudice—a perfect 
specimen of a cockney genius. A great 
ao ay oo among us take delight in 
“talking him down ;” but for al! that, 
we all make a point of laughing at some- 
thing or other he is perpetually giving 
off—if it is.only a poor girl’s signing her 
name to a legal instrument. The worst 
thing about him of late, is his constant 
whining about riches and poverty, and 
his laboring so much to show that poor 
folks are generally as good and happy as 
rich ones—a truth which needs no show- 
ing. All this radicalism does not much 
harm in England, but here it only encou- 

laziness and vanity, and it is high 
time some one should begin to write nov- 
els against poverty—showing that those 
who have the good luck to be born on 
the eaves of starvation are quite as pitia- 
ble as those astride the ridge-pole of af- 
fluence. 

But we must not forget, in the mirth- 
ful thoughts to which the mention of 
Dickens gives rise, that we are writing 
this article with a serious purpose, and 
that all we have said hitherto has been to 
help along this purpose. We wish to 
enter our protest, as an admirer of good 
English novels, against the modern 
French ones that are now glutting this 
unhappy country. This Mexican war is 
killing a few thousands and _ spoiling 
more than it kills, but it is not doing the 
nation half so much harm, we fear, as 
the poisonous writings of Suz and Sanp, 
et id genus omne. 

There are some things, even in this 
day, which must be taken for granted, 
and not reasoned about—some truths 
which appeal to common sense and can- 
not but believed. There are also 
some prejudices which it is good to have, 
a — one of the ay is John 
Bull’s o judice against what he un- 
derstands By Prench. This, we trust, we 
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have in some degree inherited—not so 
much as to hate Frenchmen, or their coun- 
try, but to have a firm conviction of the 
superiority of the Saxon over the Gallic 
development of humanity. We confess 
we are unable to understand the French 
character; that human nature is one 
thing and French nature another, is a say- 
ing that has to us the force of an axiom. 
We cannot conceive of a religious 
Frenchman; a revival in Paris, or an 
‘interesting season” at Toulon would 
seem to usa solemn farce. Even when 
we hear of an “ eloquent Parisian preach- 
er,” we cannot bring ourselves to credit 
his sincerity. French philosophy seems 
to us cold, acute, irregular ratiocination ; 
French art, fashion. Whoever saw a 
great French picture? or since Baptiste 
Lulli, heard of a really great French com- 
poser? Le Sueur, Gretry, and the rest, 
were great and good in their several de- 
grees, but they do not come into our 
idea of Frenchmen. They are good, like 
every other artist now living, because 
and in so far as they are wn-Frenchified. 
There is something in the genuine French 
mind which makes it not equal to our Sax- 
on thinking. They can reason in mathe- 
matics and in all dry science, like calculat- 
ing machines, but they have not the heart 
to understand our poetry, nor have they 
a poetry of their own that is like ours. 
The relation between men and women 
among them is different, and though the 
idea of a true French lady is a very de- 
lightful image to bring into the mind, it 
seems impossible that a French gentle- 
man should understand her. We can- 
not bear the apprehension that the French 
should begin to do our thinking for us, 
should furnish us with philosophy, poet- 
ry and serious literature; we are willing 
they should set fashions, get up dishes, 
write lively novels of society, vaude- 
villes, comic operas, and furnish plots, 
and all those ingenious contrivances in 
which they so excel. They may amuse 
us and keep down our bile, and make us 
wish we could be like them (for your 
true Frenchman must be the happiest 
man that lives) and slip as they can 
through the world, without sin; and in 
return, we may give them some gravity 
and thoegitfaliase—amay curtail them, 
shave them, keep them from over-much 
chattering, and so preserve them in the 
pale of humanity; but further than this 
we do not think the two families, that 
have kept distinct so long, can ever ex- 
change their peculiarities or fuse into one. 
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All this feeling, which we have here 
perhaps exaggerated, makes us distrust- 
ful when we hear French novels cried up 
as great, pure, deep, and the like. Yet 
we fancy it does not operate so strongly 
as to blind us to real merit; it only. 
throws the burden of proof on the 
novels. Good has come out of Naz- 
areth, notwithstanding the proverb, and 
France may yet give the world a Shak- 
speare. 

But that a female Shakspeare has 
now arisen in the person of Madame 
Sand, we donot believe. We have read, 
we are happy to say, only one of her 
novels, and are therefore better qualified to 
speak of them than if we had read more, 
as hands that are but a little soiled are 
fitter to lay on white paper than those 
that have been washed in mire. Per- 
haps if we had read more we should 
condescend to argue against them, which 
now appears absurd; our common sense 
mien have become obscured. We read 
only the one where a woman of the 
most exalted virtue aggravates a green 
young man through a reasonably sized 
volume, and never gives him any satis- 
faction; but when she has fooled him to 
the top of his bent, turns him off forever. 
Consuelo we are yet innocent of, and 
from the work we read, and all that 
we have heard of this, we feel almost so 
strong in resolution as not to need to 
pray to be preserved from it. When an 
mexperienced youth first comes to the 
city, he takes every man he meets who 
goes unshorn and wears frogs on his 
coat, for a foreign marquis, but by and 
by, he learns that one whom he thought 
most high in rank, is gees but a poor 
barber, and his illusion vanishes forever. 
Whiskers and frogs have, with him, lost 
their charm. So it is with these high 
transcendental novels, that are so cram- 
med with poetry, philosophy, and chas- 
tity. A man of sense, accustomed to our 
grand old poets, and our better novels, 
needs to read but one of them—cannot 
read more. For with his mind stored 
with images of real natural beauty, how 
shall he find room for the false and half- 
made creations of Parisian debauchees 
and harlots, that write they care not 
what, so it gives them the means to sup- 
port their luxury or pamper their vanity ? 
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How can he please himself with glitter 
of words, and tedious questionings of 
great truths that it goes against the 
stomach of his senseto doubt? If these 
writers would only leave us alone in our 
simple religious faith, in our common 
views of God, ourselves, and the world, 
their mere horrors and licentiousness 
would not be so bad, though still bad 
enough. But they muddle the mind, and 
make the voice of reason and conscience 
“an uncertain sound.” Observe the ad- 
mirers of Sand. Are they not Sand-blind ? 
yea, “high gravel blind,” most of them? 
Can they understand Shakspeare? Do 
they relish anything in himvafter the man- 
ner of those that can see? No! they 
are all wildered; nothing is too daring 
for them in speculation ; little common 
thoughts that have been thought over 
and over by every soul that lives, they 
seize upon as discoveries ; whatever sub- 
ject they take up, they discuss with 
equal irreverence and defiance of sense ; 
there is no teaching them, and the more 
you argue with them the plainer it ap- 
pears that they are incapable of being 
convinced by reasons ; and you are fore- 
ed to the conclusion that either there is, 
and ever has been, nothing settled in the 
world or that they are crazy. 

The number of poor young gentle- 
men and ladies all over the country that 
are already in this deplorable condition, 
it is frightful to contemplate. They tell 
us “there is a good time coming!” But 
we don’t believe it. We have yet hope 
that what they understand by the “ good 
time,” will never come. We believe that 
virtue will be virtue, and vice, vice, in 
the next generation as now. We trust 
too that the Bible, and the Christian re- 
ligion, will be left so that simple-minded 
ge may still rest secure in faith and 

ope, however much they that are com- 
pelled to choose a belief, may be at the 
mercy of indifference. We have yet 
confidence in the Saxon blood, in the re- 
ality of knowledge, and _ in the mercy of 
Heaven. Ina word, we have firm faith, 
that however these vagaries, and fevers, 
and fashions, may hinder growth and in- 
terrupt true progress, they will all yield 
in time to the silent influence of Truth 
and the invincible power of Common 
SENSE, 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PHILIP YORICK, Esq. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XIX. (Contiued.) 


DEMONOMANCY. 


ToTsvanIm in quadrigemina creates in- 
finite sense of smelling. Then can a 
man smell] radishes in the moon, and tell 
the odor of Alexander’s breeches, though 
he be dead two thousand years. By 
smelling, you may then distinguish a 
knave from a fool—a cat from a kitten; 
conclude on the immortality of new 
poems, by smelling at their leaves; tell 
the age of an old belle, the wealth of a 
millionaire, the soundness of a horse, the 
truth of a doctrine, the right of a cause, 
by smell. Neither in heaven nor in hades, 
in the earth nor on it, in sun nor planets, 
in sea nor air, shall anything escape your 
nose. 
I must not omit to tell you how deep- 
ly Slawkenberg smelt on one occasion ; 
for it is no ordinary nose that could do 
as much. Having hired himself to a 
rime minister to smell out conspiracies, 
he detected four at a sniff, and the ring- 
leaders were immediately seized and ex- 
ecuted, so great confidence did he inspire 
by his trick of showing the whites of 
his eyes. He could criticise a volume by 
the smell of the binding, and by smelling 
the outsides of letters, concluded infalli- 
bly on the character of their writers. 
Sniffing at a volume of Goethe’s Elegies, 
he said they not only smelt of the lamp, 
but had very much the scent of a Luci- 
na Cordial, and would probably produce 
a similar effect upon their imitators. 
Yet this is but an exaltation of a pow- 
er that is natural. For, as there is a 
hysical so is there a spiritual smell. 

es not the lawyer smell out his suit, 
and the lover his mistress? The judge 
claps his nose to the books; the divine 
40 his sermon; you pull your enemy’s 


nose to try his spirit—you turn up your 
own, if he fails to resent it; which, to 
my thinking, are proofs from the common 
belief of men, now taken to be the strong- 
est of all proofs, that there is a spiritual 
nose and a spiritual smell; and not only 
that, but even a spiritual odor apperceiv- 
able by them ; concluding by the great or- 
ganon of analogons. 

I know there are certain skin-deep 
philosophers, who affect to der; +s, on 
the ground that the spirit does but use 
and employ the senses, without sharing 
in their specific nature,as men use tweez- 
ers and snuff-boxes, without having 
analogical tweezers and snuff-boxes in 
their ears or noses, That if there bea 
nose within a nose, and an eye within 
an eye, and an ear within an ear, the 
soul itself, in its high tabernacle, is buta 
convocation of representative eyes, ears, 
and noses, and no real or absolute es- 
sence ; that the mystery of creation lies 
in the multitude of the material objects, 
and the simplicity of the spiritual power 
which controls them; and that if reason 
controls the appetites and passions, it is 
because in itself it has nothing of their 
specific nature, and is by that difference 
made king and lord over them all; as be- 
ing that out of which they proceed but 
not that which they specially are; and 
the like, concluding, in fine, that neither 
the universe nor the soul of manis a 
nest of boxes; nor Deity a jumble of 
the ghosts of analogons ; with other irre- 
levant stuff, very obscure and hyper- 
eg ysical, with which neither you 
nor J, being persons practical, have the 


least concern, my dear doctor. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A DISCURSIVE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF SLAWKENBERG'S REVELATIONS, BY WHICH 
THE TOPIC, THE AUTHOR, AND THE READER’S PATIENCE, WILL BE EQUALLY 


EXHAUSTED. 


TuaT our sage and veracious author 
did really hold intercourse with demons 


and spiritual essences, I am constrained 
to believe ; because it is immensely agree- 
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able to my fancy to entertain and cherish 
such a faith. Could anything be more 
entertaining than to talk with some wise 
and observant person, just returned from 
the invisible world, where he had seen 
all the wonders of the place ? . 

Yet, notwithstanding the irresistible 
force, and entire sufficiency of this argu- 
ment, { will venture to add a few more; 
not so much to convince, as merely to 
exercise and confirm your docile, but as 
yet weak and wavering belief. 

Revelation and reason teach us that 
there are spiritual beings ; ourselves, for 
example, our guardian angels, and our 
evil geniuses. Of these existences we 
entertain not a doubt, no, not the sha- 
dow of one. Why then deny that Slaw- 
kenberg held intercourse with good and 
evil angels? The argument is conclu- 
sive, but if you do not like it, you can 

ass on to my next, which is: that as it 
is impossible in the nature of things, to 
a that our venerable sage did not 

old intercourse with spirits, it would be 
idle and unphilosophical, and therefore 
unbecoming your wisdom, to deny that 
he did. 

My fourth argument is more compli- 
cated. To understand it you must first 
admit that if you and 1 were spirits, 
(which we undoubtedly are,) we should 
do as spirits do, in the body; and if out 
of the body, then, as they do out of the 
body. This is rather subtle and difficult, 
but you will undoubtedly master it. 
Now, because it is essential to my argu- 
ment, aud therefore necessary to be con- 
ceded by you, I assume that spirits out 
of the body do what spirits out of the 
body do, and nothing more nor less: 7. e. 
they converse, which is perfectly evident, 
on the principle of sufficient reason ; in 
a word, I defy you to prove the contrary. 

Having these points established, it re- 
mains only to inquire upon what grounds 
we rest our opinion of Slawkenberg’s 
honesty. Can we accept his simple af- 
firmation? No! that were an extrava- 
gant folly; it is by our knowledge 
of our own internal constitution we are 
to judge him. If our own experience 
agrees with his assertions, all objections 
a priori, or from improbability, may be 
set aside. 

A relater of supernatural events iseither 
a@ veracious chronicler, or a knave oran in- 
sane enthusiast. That Slawkenberg was 
no insane enthusiast I hold evident from 
his rational account of himself, his way of 
life, which was prudent on the whole, and, 
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lastly, his knowledge of mental science ; 
which last I find, by comparison with my 
own, to have been very great. It re- 
mains only to determine whether he was 
a knave or no; and this is at once an- 
swered by the fact that he was made, at 
several periods of his life, a deacon of a 
chyrch, a doctor of laws, a privy coun- 
sellor, and a professor of obstetrics ; 
which puts his honesty above suspicion ; 
beside which I have to add, that he was 
never once in his life detected in an ab- 
solute lie; which are, severally and to- 
gether, quite enough to raise any ‘man 
above the suspicion of being a rogue. — 

It is at least certain that he was nei- 
ther mad nor foolish, having so profound 
a knowledge of the sciences; and as for 
his dishonesty, the proofs already given 
are, or ought to be, sufficient. 

I will not pretend to deny that, for 
reasons known to himself, a great phy- 
siologist or a learned metaphysician may 
choose to be a great deceiver; for there 
are many examples of antiquity to show 
the possibility of the thing. Appollo- 
nius of Tyana pretended to raise the 
dead; and there have been, in all ages, 
persons of unquestionable piety weak 
enough to employ ridiculous frauds and 
delusions to convince and terrify the ig- 
norant; nor am I perfectly satisfied in 
my mind of the injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding. Let it be supposed, for exam- 
ple, that the pious Slawkenberg could 
think of no better method of rousing the 
attention of the world to his doctrines, 
than by affirming that he learned them by 
conversation with spirits? What then? 
did he not know that his doctrines were 
trne, and that if spirits had conversed 
with him they would have admitted their 
truth ? and was not the absolute cer- 
tainty of that event a sufficient ground 
for asserting that it happened ?—to say 
nothing of the excellency of the end in 
view, namely, the drawing of men’s at- 
tention to the doctrines ? 

The one sole idea prevailing through- 
out the whole of Slawkenberg’s folios, 
is that of the analogons, or of things 
within things; as, for example, of the 
nose within the nose, the hand within 
the hand, the leg within the leg, and 
so forth, of the whole organism. So 
perfectly is this idea elaborated by our 
author, there is nothing in heaven, earth 
or hades, left unexamined by him with 
reference to it. , 

That 

“ Everything is like everything else,” 
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is the first axiom of his philosophy ; the 
second, 

“In everything, everything is ;” 
and the third, that 

“ Everything is in everything else ;” } 
or, as a certain ancient philosopher ex- 
pressed it, ‘all is in each, and each is in 
all ;” the bag is as much in the pudding 
as the pudding is in the bag; the man is 
as much in need of money as need of 
money is in the man, neither more nor 
less; which tallies subtilely with that 
other dogma of the same philosophy, that 
** nothing can act where it is not ;” which 
is as much as to say, for example, put 
physic in your stomach and not in your 
shoe, and money in my neighbor’s purse, 
leaves me neither bett nor worse.” 

** Such being the doctrine,” remarked 
Pantol to me, “ you will instantly per- 
ceive that nosacrifice nor martyrdom could 
be thought of too extravagant or terrible 
to be suffered for it. Now the worst of 
all martyrdoms is to suffer in the opinion 
of posterity ; and the greatest of all sacri- 
fices is the sacrifice of conscience and 
reputation. How immense, therefore, 
should be our admiration for the venera- 
ble metaphysician, who, for the promul- 
gation of his doctrine, and the theological 
notions springing out of it, was ready to 
lay down his reputation at the feet of 
truth, and sacrifice his conscience for the 
sake of piety.” 

You will now understand with great 
ease what | am about to communicate 
respecting Slawkenberg’s conversations 
with spirits; knowing his design in re- 
cording them, and never forgetting that 
everything is said with a view to estab- 
lish the mighty doctrine of the analogons ; 
a doctrine which, notwithstanding Pan- 
tol’s sceptical sneers, is undoubtedly to 
be esteemed the most mysterious and re- 
markable of modern psychological dis- 
coveries. 

_He relates that, for years previous to 
his descent into hades, he had held in- 
tercourse with spirits. “By fasting a 
week,” says he, * on bread and water, I 
acquired a power of conversing with the 
souls of the dead, who would appear in 
the anterior lobe of my brain and inform 
me of what was passing in hades, or in 
the seven heavens.” 

_ They addressed themselves to the spi- 
ritual eye and ear, and not to the exter- 
nal sense. 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
this if you will but remember the analo- 
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gons; nay, I will assure you by a better 
means even than that. If, for the sake 
of argument, you have a dear friend who 
is in England, while you are in America, 
em will sometimes have « vivid recol- 
ection of him, and will, in a manner, 
behold him, by your spiritual senses. If 
his body were actually present, then, the 
several impressions of shape, color, size, 
touch, and the like, which you received 
from him, entering your senses, would 
create in -you an image of him, which is 
a spiritual image ; for it is by this image, 
and not by color or shape, that you know 
your friend. Now please observe, that 
the image once aoe in your brain by 
the joint effect of all the senses, it remains 
when the object is taken away. When, 
therefore, we speak to each other about 
our friends, absent or present, it is of 
these spiritual images we speak, and not 
of their color, smell, touch, or other ex- 
ternal qualities. 

Every man’s brain is occupied with a 
crowd of these spiritual images which he 
calls * friends,” ** enemies,” ‘+ acquaint- 
ances,” &c. They lie dark until occasion 
calls them up. Now, to prove to you 
that these images, and not the sensuous 
objects, are the real things meant, let me 
try an experiment. Do you place your- 
self behind a screen or partition, I myself 
being supposed—take notice that I said 
supposed—to remain on the other side, 
and a thin partition only between us, but 
quite impervious to sight. Now do you, 
tully supposing as I said, talk with me 
through the partition. The conversation 
is going on. Some person comes to you 
and says, *“* Who are you talking with?” 
You reply, with a smile of satisfaction, 
« With my virtuous friend Yorick”—just 
joud enough for me to hear. * Ah !” cries 
the other, in a rapture, ‘‘is it possible I 
find myself at last within so short a dis- 
tance of the truly singular and agreeable 
Mr. Philip Yorick ?” ‘I have the happi- 
ness,” you answer, “to assure you of 
it.” ith an exclamation of joy, the 
stranger throws down the partition, and 
behold Herr Dertuyfle, the ventriloquist, 
sitting very much at his ease, imitating 
my voice and manner! Now, to carry 
the deception still farther, imagine the in- 
genious Dertuyfle assuming not only my 
voice, but my countenance and manner, 
with such a skill as absolutely to deceive 
yourself, who have known me this ten 
years—would you not immediately after 
ob sworn that you saw and conversed 
with me? “Certainly.” Very well, then, . 
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how many times may you not have been 
deceived on less important occasions in 
the voices and faces of your friends and 
acquaintances ? Their outsides are per- 
petually varying ; but in that spiritual 
image of them which you carry in your 
brain, there can be no deception; and 
these, consequently, are the TRUE, the 
outsides false and fleeting. Not only 
fashionable people but all persons indis- 
criminately are, in the language of melan- 
choly Burton, “‘a company of outsides.” 

Having convinced you by this simple 
illustration, | may now go on to enlighten 
you farther concerning Slawkenberg’s 
conversations with the spirits of the 
dead. 

They appeared “ in the anterior part of 
his brain,” in the lobe appropriated to the 
imaginative powers. By which we are to 
understand not a visible but a spiritual 
appearance—as when we see a person 
with the mind’s eye. Now, as we all 
have this power, it were idle to deny it to 
the intelligent Von Slawkenberg. 

Whatever we have asserted, agreeably 
to our own knowledge of nature and the 
properties of things, we ought to admit 
as true, until the contrary appears. If I 
am told that the Rev. Silas Slug’s election 
sermon will be sunk out of memory ina 
week, I am bound to believe it; for it is 
the nature of heavy matter to sink. If I 
am told that Professor Postzh pronounced 
acertain metaphysical treatise of mine to 
be heavy, I am bound to believe that too ; 
for it is a common error of ‘weak hands 
to call that heavy which they cannot 
handle. And so when I hear many pro- 
fessing disbelief in Von Slawkenberg’s 
revelations, [ am not astonished, consi- 
—_— his use of analogy and symbolism, 
by which the plainest truths, as well as 
the most profound, are hidden under an 
almost impenetrable veil of mystery. — 

I hold it unquestionable that our learn- 
ed author did really see and converse with 
the spirits of the dead, and with devils: 
the manner of that seeing has been ex- 
plained; but now Jet us consider what 
is meant by a@ devil. First, then, as a 
devil is a spirit, and spirits may be incar- 
nate, devils may be incarnate; which I 
hold certain. Consider whether a crea- 
ture composed altogether of pride, lies, 
dishonesty, impurity, ferocity and drunk- 
enness is not a real devil incarnate, or 
devil in the fesh? If you ever saw such 
a creature you will know my meaning. 
Like a devil, it is cruel, usurping, weak, 
mischievous and full of treachery; like 
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a devil, it is damned, both for this life and 
the next. In one particular only does it 
differ from a purely spiritual demon, and 
that is in having a body to abuse. What 
think you of an Iago? Imaginary, do 
you say? Live longer, then, and learn 
that there are such creatures. 

In.the old time it was said of a mis- 
chievous madman, or impostor, “ He has 
a devil ;” now we say, “ A devil has him,” 
which is the same thing. 

Everything that interrupts the peace 
and harmony cf the world is said to be 
diabolical, or, in vulgar parlance, “ Devil- 
ish bad”—the original Greek word, dia- 
Bardw signifying to destroy, or throw in- 
to confusion ;—everything that destroys 
or confuses the beautiful order of the 
world is therefore the work of Diabolus. 
Thas, after vainly attempting to unravel 
a skein, to convince an opinionated nin- 
ny, to pick a burr from hair, or meet the 
slanders of a dull knave, we mentally 
ejaculate a phrase consigning each to the 
father of contusion, where they belong. 

There is great doubt among speculative 
persons, though none at all among — 
and Slawkenbergians, whether Diabolus 
and his imps are real persons or not. I, 
for my part, hold them to be so, for rea- 
sons that seem to me the most satisfacto- 
ry conceivable—I myself having actually 
seen and conversed with several of them 
at different periods of my life. Like the 
spirits of the dead, they appeared only to 
my spiritual eyes, as they did also to Von 
Slawkenberg’s, whose experience was, 
however, far more minute and extended 
than my own. 

And now, a word respecting the lan- 
guage used in conversations with imps 
and departed spirits. 

You are probably aware that what is 
called empirical, or experimental know- 
ledge, is a knowledge of particulars only, 
and does not convey ideas directly, but 
merely furnishes materials for thought. 
Thus, for example, lapdogs have often as 
perfect an empirical knowledge of fashion- 
able life as the most D’Israelitish dandy 
could desire; but, lacking a soul, they 
draw no ideas from their experience ; that 
is to say, they acquire no spiritual know- 
ledge from it, which is their misfortune. 

But if there are two kinds of knowledge, 
so there are two kinds of expression for 
these kinds, the physical, namely, and the 
spiritual. When Miss recites her lesson 
out of Paley, you have an intense exam- 
e of the physical, or empirical kind, 

oth inthematter and the manner. When, 
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on the contrary, she smiles deliciously 
upon her dear ‘l'ommy, there is an exam- 
ple of the spiritual kind, depending on 
ideas of a very subtle order. 
In short there are two dialects, one of 
body, and the other of soul. 
It will sometimes happen that the lan- 
e of body will say one thing, while 
the language of soul says another. Thus, 
when my enemy, Iago, pressing my hand, 
and fixing his eyes upon mine with a look 
of perfect friendship, talks with me in the 
language of a generous amity, I perceive 
that the whole is of the body, and signi- 
fies nothing. We understand each other: 
the touch of his hand is like the touch of 
a viper’s skin; and through that touch 
the devil that is in him sends mea spirit- 
ual intimation of his presence. 
When Verax, on the contrary, shakes 
hands with me, or when he merely en- 
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ters the room, and I hear his step at a 
distance, a conviction of his sincerity 
rushes over me, and my spirit converses 
with his in the most delightful and affec- 
tionate terms. 

Farther, it is necessary to observe that 
while the words of the bodily or physical 
language signify particulars, those of the 
spiritual convey only generals. When the 
spirit of lago converses with my spirit, 
we talk together in a rapid and universal 
manner, and our conversations are sur- 
prisingly brief and fiery; the mere gene- 
ral notions of evil, of wrong, and of an- 
tagonism fly rapidly from our spiritual 
lips; but in my conversation with Verax, 
there is a play of the most harmonious 
and elegant ideas, nor do I believe that 
any angel could converse more nobly 
than does the spirit of my friend with 
mine. * * * 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 


So far had I gone, most patient reader, 
whose friendly or whose critical judg- 
ment has followed the tortuosities, and 
sounded the.depths, of this great argu- 
ment of my life, by which I mean forever 
to establish and confirm upon the throne 
of reason, the heaven-born idea of the 
great Slawkenberg, when, as I was pa- 
tiently revolving a new shape of medita- 
tion that should as far exceed the former 
in brightness and force as the newly 
risen sun, glancing his golden arrows 
against the hills of morning, doth surpass 
and exceed the pale dissolving moon that 
shrinks before him to her hiding in the 
west; when by the course of my evil 
fortune, or my good—for who can dis- 
tinguish the good from the evil?—I fell 
into one of those periodic fits of dullness 
and melancholy to which I have been 
subject from my youth upwards; my 
ears rung, my head became vertiginous, 
my strength failed, and a subtle thrill 
diffused itself through the left side of my 
body. Dashing my pen upon the floor 
in a passion of disappointment, I rose 
hastily, and taking my hat and cane, 
strolled off through the great wood that 
reaches from the distant hills, even to the 
rear of my garden. As it was still morn- 
ing, and the heavens clear and mild—a 
fair sky of September—I resolved to make 
a day of it; and taking an umbrageous 
pathway, known only to myself and to 


the herdsboy, who daily urges his 
charge from the grassy hill slopes, which 
they, lowing, leave gladly for the more 
equai plain, I soon buried myself in the 
forest and paced solemnly in the slow 
waving shadows of the trees. 

Aiter wandering for I know not how 
long time through the mazes of the wood, 
enjoying the presence of those objects 
which my soul delights to contemplate ; 
the pale flowers of the forest, the mosses 
of hollow banks, the brown waters of 
rivulets that slide quickly over sparkling 
sands, glassy rocks, and beds of velvet 
moss, I came unexpectedly to the cleft of 
a high rock which towered up like a wall 
above the highest foliage. Kmtering the 
cleft, with the intention of tracing to 
their very source the waters that flowed 
from it, | ascended by a kind of natural 
stair composed of fallen blocks, to a broad 
platform of smooth stone, just Jevel with 
the suriace of the moving sea of leaves 
in whose shades I had been so long im- 
mersed. How shall I describe to you the 
beauty of the view which now offered it- 
self to my sense? In the course of the 
day [ had insensibly ascended to the foot 
of a stony ridge, a birth-place of many 
streams. In the west stood white peaks 
of mountains, misty, but clearly defined 
against the clouds of evening. A body 
of cloud lay piled along the horizon, 
mounting nearly to the zenith. It was 
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now broken away before the sun, leaving 
a hollow like the mouth of an enormous 
furnace, glowing with a hot and fumy 
incandescence. The shadows of the 
vales and hills between me and the west 
wrought out the breadth of a kingdom 
under the pencil of the all-powerful sun, 
whose yellow beam, the soul of purity 
and warmth, touched boldly the features 
of the heights, and veiled their slopes 
with a vapor of gold. 

While I stood absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the scene, a gaunt figure of a man 
approached from the right, and coming 
to the verge of the rock on which I 
was silting, took his place at a little dis- 
tance, in the same attitude. For a con- 
siderable time we paid no regard to each 
other, nordo I now remember which of us 
broke the silence; but I soon began to 
be aware that the stranger felt like my- 
self, and with an equal sentiment, the 
splendor of the view, and trusting to this 
= of sympathy, I ventured to ask 

im if, in any other part of the world, (for 
I thought he had a travelled air,) he had 
beheld an evening of equal magnificence. 

‘In Mount Lebanon,” replied the 
stranger, ‘‘ wonderful views of the hea- 
vens at this hour may be had ; at Venice, 
and from the bay of Naples, it is con- 
ceded, the air has a delicacy and variety 
of color not to be equalled. All these [ 
have seen, and often; but I confess to 
you the changes of this sky surpass all 
that I have ever seen.” 

The clouds were now arranged in 
layers over a sky of an olive green color; 
of the layers I counted at Jeast four, the 
innerand nearer composed of light woolly 
flocks touched with azure and orange; 
the layer next consisted of waves edged 
with purple; the next of blue and golden 
bars; and the last of green and dusky 
bars, varied with lace-like fringes of 
bright purple. 

Nothing could exceed the intricacy of 
their effect, for at various points the force 
of all entered the eye at once, the whole 
lying in a confused and fragmentary or- 
der, against a sky of pure olive, which 
showed green through the lower open- 
ings, and above changed into a tender 
violet; the sun was nowhere visible, on- 
ly the power of his presence filled all 
with light. After afew moments the 
layers had lost their tints, and the pe- 
culiar and unrecoverable beauty of the 
evening was gone forever. 

* There,” said the stranger, “fades 
the most splendid sunset of the year, per- 
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haps of the century, perhaps of all time ; 
for that such an arrangement of four dis- 
tinct layers of clear cloud, at such an in- 
stant, moving all differently, and broken 
in such a wonderfully intricate manner, 
“like net-work upon lace-work, will soon 
again appear, is unlikely and not to be 
looked for.” 

*[ should think,” said I, noticing a 
certain sadness in the tone with which 
the stranger uttered these words, “ thata 
reflection so melancholy proceeded from 
a man oppressed with some secret grief ; 
but for myself, I am rather consoled with 
this thought: that the pleasure I have 
enjoyed in the beholding of so magnifi- 
cent a vision, can never, though I were 
to live an immortality, be ravished from 
my fancy; I shall retain the impression 
of its beauties as the recollection of a 
happy and fortunate hour, when nature, 
the true mother of pleasure, kindly of- 
fered me the richest gift in her posses- 
sion; impressing upon the very sub- 
stance of my soul a finer image of glory 
even than this visible splendor. The plea- 
sure in the mind which springs from the 
pleasure of the eye, isa gift more elegant 
than the richest jewels, for it can neither 
be lost, nor stolen, nor diminished by the 
effect of age and misery.” 

The stranger listened with great at- 
tention while I spoke... * It is true,” said 
he, “* that a melancholy feeling prompted 
me to the expression of regret, but if 
you will not think it an over hasty con- 
fidence, I will, with your permission, re- 
late a history so singular, that though I 
have no real interest in the matter, you 
will, I think, allow that the mere wit- 
nessing of what I shall relate, might be 
a sufficient cause of sadness, even for 
the most buoyant of dispositions, though 
the history itself, far from being tragical, 
comes to a most happy conclusion.” 

This sudden burst of confidence on the 
part of the stranger struck me with a 
very natural suspicion of his judgment; 
butas 1 am myself not without the weak- 
ness of such natures as fall easily in love 
with a new person, and allow the kinder 
feelings of sociality to step over those 
bars by which ceremony and the wisdom 
of the world protect us from imperti- 
nence, I did not conceal an emotion of 
curiosity and interest in the stranger, 
from whose singularity, at least, there 
appeared to be some prospect of entertain- 
ment. ‘I suppose,” said I, speaking in 
the most cordial manner possible, ** you 
are, like myself, a lover of solitude and 
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the picturesque, and that the same idle 
inteution brought us both to this solitary 

lace. But the night approaches, and | 
ae to feel the dampness of the dew. 
Go with me by the short road to my 
house, and there you may relate and I 
listen at ease to this history of yours, 
which I confess your manner has already 
made me curious to hear.” The stranger 
offered no objection to this invitation ; 
and, I leading the way, we took a short 
cut through the forest, and falling into a 
road made by sawyers who dragged their 
logs by it to the mill, we soon reached 
the borders of a narrow stream, on the 
opposite bank of which, in the midst of 
orchards and gardens, stands the cottage 
which I call mine. The stranger follow- 
ed close behind me as we passed rapidly 
through the wood, and touched the foot 
bridge of the stream nearly at the same 
instant with myself. And here a singu- 
lar accident happened, for, at the first 
step I made upon the bridge, which was 
no more than the body of a great chest- 
nut, fallen across, and accommodated 
with a hand-rail, my feet, which were 
slippery with dew, slid from under me, 
and I should have fallen into the wa- 
ter, which was here a deep and rapid 
current rushing among rocks, had not 
the stranger reached out his arm, and 
with a strong effort lifted me to a foothold 
on the bridge. 

*« Sir,” said he, as soon as I had re- 
covered myself, ‘ when I first saw you 
_l imagined, on the instant, that Heaven 
had appointed me to your safety, and I 
therefore followed closely in your steps, 
thinking the occasion might happen at 
any instant.” 

Thanking his care and happy fore- 
sight; I inquired, with some surprise, by 
what signs he had been led to such a 
thought. 

«* Believe me to be no impostor or en- 
thusiast,” said he, following heedfully 
over the bridge, with one hand upon wy 
shoulder and the other holding firmly by 
the railing; “I Judged you by the tem- 
perament of your body, which is san- 
guine and precipitate, and the position 
you had taken upon the edge of the rock 
—which was a particularly perilous one 
—to bea person always in the power of 
accident, and that persuasion brought me 
with you, for I thought it possible some- 
thing might happen as it has. Does it 
not often occur, that, in descending a 
flight of steps, you seem ready, nay, al- 
most impelled, to fall headlong >” 
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I confessed I had often experienced the 
feeling, and had been alarmed by the re- 
currence of it. 

*] judged so,” he replied, from your 
physiognomy and manner.” 

hough the stranger was evidently a 
much younger man than myself, I could 
not but feel respect for one who seemed 
to have so sharp an insight into my nature. 

As we entered the house, seeing a cat 
upon the mat within the door, he took 
the creature in his arms, and began ve- 
hemently caressing and patting it. No- 
ticing my surprise, “1 perceive,” said 
he, ** you havean aversion to cats; but, 
for my part, the touch of the fur is 
agreeable to me, and there is a something 
in the disposition of the species that at- 
tracts me.” 

“If I were superstitious,” replied I, 
* you should be set down for a wizard or 
amesmerist. By what marks did you 
guess my disposition toward the cat?” 

« By the expression of your face,” he 
answered, “ which is slightly cruel when 
your eyes rest upon the cat.” Here was 
one of your physiognomists! 

Leaving the stranger seated in an arm- 
chair which stood in the open door, | re- 
tired through the hall, under some trifling 
pretext, and turning to observe him, I 
caught a glimpse of his profile against a 
light background of foliage. A low, pro- 
jecting forehead, a somewhat aquiline 
nose, and a small, delicate chinand mouth, 
with an expression of latent ferocity ; 
these features, supported by black hair 
and brows, restless. projecting eyes, a 
head cone-shaped and set low upon the 
slender, stooping shoulders, gave me the 
image of a man of perverse will and vi- 
olent passions, but gifted with percep- 
tions supefnaturally acute, and a temper 
subtle, but rather ferocious than brave. 
His hands, perfectly formed, and mould- 
ed to a feminine delicacy ; a body tall, 
slender, but, as I knew by experience, of 
great vigor; an air of suavity, verging 
upon insolence; a labored kindliness of 
voice, and a quiet, watchful manner ; 
these qualities put me on my guard and 
repressed the rising admiration and grati- 
itude I felt for the singular service the 
stranger had rendered me on the occasion 
of my recent danger. Returning pre- 
sently, | presented him with a cup of 
water, which he received graciously, but 
turned his face aside to drink. Then 
taking a seat opposite, I motioned him to 
begin his story, which he did, first letting 
go the cat, who had left some bloody fa- 
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vors upon his hands, in her struggles to 
get free. 

*‘ You think it a childish inclination,” 
said he, “ which I betray; but if any- 
thing has life, I desire to grasp and play 
with it. You have it in mind to say that 
as the cat delights in the mouse, so do [ 
in the cat. Bat men are all cats and 
mice to each other by turns, the weak- 
est uppermost. The pleasure is to com- 
pel the resisting, and cajole the discon- 
tented; the pain, to have been compelled 
or cajoled. You think it an inhuman sen- 
timent, perhaps, but every man pictures 
the world as it seems on the instant.” 
Then fixing his sparkling black eyes up- 
on mine he paused a moment and seeing 
I had nothing to offer in reply began as 
follows :— 

* Yesterday morning I rose early, in- 
tending to accompany a friend from the 
tavern where we lay last night, to a cer- 
tain secret place among the hills, known 
only to adepts in the beautiful science of 
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minerals, of which I am an unworthy vo- 
tary.” 

4 Pray, sir,” said I, * have I the honor 
of conversing with the famous Steiner, 
of whose skill in many sciences the learn- 
ved world knows so much, and the un- 
learned public so little ?” 

** 1,” said he, “am that Steiner, and if 
I be not mistaken you are Mr. Yorick.” 

Astounded at my good fortune in meet- 
ing with so celebrated a character, I rose 
to embrace him. He returned my sal- 
utation, with a cordial pressure, and after 
the passage of several compliments, we 
resumed our former positions. 

‘* Pray,” said I, ‘* forgive me for inter- 
rupting you ;” upon which he resumed 
as follows :— 

‘* After a long and tedious ramble, with 
very partial results, we came at evening to 
a tavern not far from the place where | 
found you, intending to lodge there for 
the night and make ready for another ex- 
pedition on the morrow.” 


CHAPTEP XXII. 


THE STORY OF EGERIA BEAUMANOIR. 


“As we approached the tavern we 
saw a crowd of country people gathered 
about the door; some with pieces of 
crape tied upon their arms, and all very 
silent and sorrowful. They made way 
for us as we crossed the platform of the 
threshold, and my companion leading the 
way, we entered a room upon the right 
of the entrance, where was a coffin placed 
open upon a table in the middle of the 
room, about which at a little distance 
stood a number of persons, all wearing 
signs of mourning. A clergyman in 
clerical robes, and with a very reveren- 
tial air, stood at the foot of the coffin, 
and at the head a young man was lean- 
ing over the corpse in the attitude of in- 
consolable grief. Uncovering our heads, 
we entered, and some person of authori- 
ty, who seemed to act as master of the 
ceremonial, motioned us to approach and 
look upon the face of the dead. My 
companion did not instantly accept the 
invitation, being unwilling to disturb the 
mourner, who, with hands clasped con- 
vulsively over his forehead, stood lean- 
ing over the object of his grief. As he 
Was opposite to the door he could 
not lift up his eyes without; seeing 
the face of my companion, who stood 
Waiting near the coffin. It may have 


been a minute from the instant of his en- 
trance before the mourner raised his head, 
though it seemed tome a much longer 
time. At length, muttering some pas- 
sionate expression, he looked up, and, 
seeing my friend, said somewhat dully : 
‘Is it you? you came too late—you 
should have seen her alive; but you 
came too late.’ ‘Frank,’ exclaimed the 
other, extending his hand to the young 
man, ‘I did not know you; but what is 
this? I am afraid to ask if it be— 
Egeria!’ The other assented with a 
slight inclination of the head, and my 
companion, looking upon the dead, sign- 
ed tome todraw near. I did so, and be- 
held the features of a beautiful young 
woman in the bloom of maidenhood, pal- 
lid, and wearing the fixed smile of disso- 
lution, but not otherwise marked with 
those terrible features of decay which I 
had prefigured to myself as the attributes 
of death, After gazing for a moment we 
withdrew together into an adjoining 
room; and my companion gave way to a 
sudden burst of grief; but in me the 
strangeness of the scene overpowered all 
other emotions. 

“My companion opened the conver- 
sation, ‘ By what accident did this hap- 
pen, dear Frank ? said he, gathering up 
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his spirits,‘ how came you to be here 
with Egeria? I heard nothing of her ill- 
ness. But even as she is, | cannot won- 
der at your devotion or your grief.” At 
this instant the door opened, and the 
master of ceremonies coming in, an- 
nounced that the procession was about 
to move; a bell began tolling in the dis- 
tance, and the young man, pressing the 
hand of my companion, bade him follow, 
The undertakers were placing the lids of 
the coffin in their places, and already the 
creaking of the screws gave warning 
that light should no more discover beau- 
ty in the face of the dead, when my com- 
panion, as if by a sudden impulse, went 
near, and wrenching aside the cover 
placed his hand upon the breast of the 
corpse. ‘How long has this woman 
been dead,’ said he in a low voice to the 
undertaker. ‘Two days,’ replied the 
man, answering in the same tone. ‘ By 
what signs do you judge her to be de- 
ceased ? continued my companion, still 
keeping his hand upon the corpse and 
closely scrutinizing the countenance. 
‘ By the usual signs,’ replied the other. 
‘What are they” continued the ques- 
tioner. ‘ Appearance of the countenance, 
coldness, absence of breath, and no 
pulse” ‘There is no apparent pulse,’ 
replied my companion, ‘but there is 
warmth about the region of the heart; 
nor do I see any film upon the eyes,’ con- 
tinued he, as with a trembling hand he 
raised one of their lids, * Sir,’ added he 
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in a louder tone, and addressing the 
clergyman, who had kept his station at 
the foot of the coffin, ‘this lady is not 
dead; you can dismiss the company.’ 
At the instant [ heard a cry and a heavy 
fall; the young man had dropped down 
in a swoon, and was carried out by the 
tavern-keeper and the master of ceremo- 
nial, When the company had retired, 
at the instance of the clerical person 
whom I have mentioned, and this reverend 
gentieman had himself bidden us adieu, 
the female attendants, by my friend’s di- 
rection, took the body out of the coffin 
and conveyed it toa bed, that was pre- 
sently made ready above. Then ordering 
a physician and nurse to be sent for, he 
directed that certain means should be used 
for the revival, it it were possible, of the 
apparently deceased person, and as soon 
as he saw his orders 1n process of being 
executed, which was on the instant, he 
went in search of the young man, and 
found him lying, amid a crowd of look- 
ers on, in a half stupefied condition, up- 
on the green sward in front of the tavern, 
whither he had been carried to recover 
fromhis swoon. A great quantity of water 
had been thrown upon his face and bosom, 
so that between the lankness of his hair, 
dripping with moisture, his linen clothes 
clinging to his skin, his pale face, and the 
disconsolate dumb sorrow of his look, 
he might have easily been taken for a 
man just recovered from drowning, in 
whom life has begun a little to revive. 








THE SABBATH OF THE HEART. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Tne far off bells are slowly pealing 
In fancy’s ear a call to prayer ; 
Like chaunting nuns, the sounds are stealing 
Through all the twilight aisles of air. 
Now memories to the spirit’s temple 
All thronging come,—the young, the old— 
And worship at the heart’s high altar— 
Pure as the stars, but never cold. 


*Tis Sabbath in the Heart—an angel 
Is singing aves in the choir, 

And like the dawn from heaven is gleaming 
The flashings of her golden lyre. 
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Hope, like a pilgrim worn and weary, 
Stoops at her brimming fougt again, 
dvd aka heayenly benedicton, 


Him, who gives the dew and rain. 





*Tis Sabbath in the Heart—Go render 

A ritual for the soul and sing, 
Joyous of praise, as when_in Heaven 

he soft sweet bells of mercy ring :— 

The heart is like the mind, her empire 

All boundless as the solemn sky— 
Vast in her spirit realm, it maketh 

All that we are of Deity. 


*Tis Sabbath in the Heart! Fair children 
Already in the portal stand ;— 
Peace cometh with the aged Pastor, 
Love claspeth Hate’s unwilling hand ; 
Of all the wisdom he may utter, 
God’s humblest creature hath a share— 
Oh! let him enter in for ever 
And close behind the gates of care. 


The incense of the heart is floating 
From censers lit with feeling’s tire, 
Through the pure heaven of thought uprising 
In dedications of the lyre. 
The poet’s mind—illumined missal 
Clasped by the hands of prophecy— 
Shall lead each erring soul repenting 
Back to thy sabbath, spirit-free. 


The Sabbath of the Heart is closing, 
Alas! with earth’s departing grace ; 

No more in its calm bliss reposing 
We give to wilder days thy place. 

The bells that chimed to every feeling 
No longer feel the joy they told; 

And thoughts as pure as seraphs kneeling, 
Long since have left thy sheltering fold. 


The Sabbath of the Heart! how gladly 
Breaks to my soul its cheering ray ; 
Oft with the world I struggle madly 
But pass in peace this sabbath day. 
Ofttimes in gloom its dawn appeareth— 
Through tears behold its steps ‘2part; 
But yet my conscious spirit neareth 
This heaven of the human heart. 
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RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


Many of our readers are probably 
aware that the Bostonians, like the 
Athenians of old, are remarkably fond of 
hearing and telling some new thing. 
Cautious, practical, conservative, and 
therefore thriving in all matters of busi- 
ness and trade, they delight, apparently, 
in the most wild and radical speculations 
in morals and religion. It seems, indeed, 
as if they were cherishing something 
which operates as a perpetual tantaliza- 
tion of their religious instincts, and 
which is likely to end either in extin- 
guishing those instincts, pr in sending 
them to other sources. This vague un- 
rest naturally exposes them to various 
delusions and impositions ; their restless- 
ness keeps them running, and their run- 
ning only augments their restlessness. 
What this something is that so starves 
their religious nature into paroxysms, and 
at the same time cultivates the intellect 
into such an insatiable pruriency, is ob- 
viously a question that is easier asked 
than answered. This question we shall 
not attempt to answer; we are only to 
remark upon the well-known fact, re- 

tted by some, boasted of by others, 
that in morals and religion no theories 
can spring up so eccentric and fantasti- 
cal, but Boston has a crowd ready to 
welcome and entertain them. That the 
city is a perfect bee-hive of notions, has 
become proverbial. The people are abun- 
dantly forward in getting upnew churches, 
but seem quite indifferent what doctrines 
or opinions are taught in them; care 
little, apparently, whom or what a man 
dissents from, provided he only dissents. 
Truly, Hooker hath well said, “He who 
goeth about to persuade a multitude that 
they are not so well taught as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and 
favorable listeners ; that which wanteth 
in the weight of his speech is supplied by 
the aptness of men’s minds to accept and 
believe it.” 

Knowing these things, our readers will 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. W. H. 
Channing has succeeded in getting to- 

ether a considerable flock of Seekers in 
| waveady His flock is known as “ The 
Religious Union of Associationists ;” the 
title, “Church of Humanity,” probably 
not seeming original enough. As the 


name indicates, they have adopted the 
writings of Charles Fourier as their gos- 
pel, and Mr. Channing as the apostle 
thereof. Having a but two of Mr. 
Channing’s lectures, we cannot pretend 
to have mastered his system ; neverthe- 
less we shall presume to give some ac- 
count of what we have heard, inter- 
spersing it occasionally with such reflec- 
tions of our own as may seem appropriate. 

The farce of services enacted at this 

strange establishment, forcibly reminds 
us of the Theophilanthropists, a sect that 
sprung up amid the revolutionary con- 
vulsions and factions and fanaticisms of 
France soon after the Reign of Terror, 
and of which the seeds were sown by the 
atheistical innovators who ushered in that 
deluge of bloody ferocity and blubbering 
my sre y. The Theophilanthropists, 
ike the Associationists, believed in the 
existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the doctrine of universal benevo- 
lence. But though substantially the same 
in principle, the two differ somewhat in 
their mode of worship; the former placing 
amid the congregation a huge basket of 
flowers, as the symbol of the creation, 
and listening to a eulogy on the moral 
virtues and the beauties of nature; the 
latter using music instead of flowers, and 
substituting for the aforesaid eulogy a 
virulent denunciation of the existing or- 
der and constitution of society. Perhaps 
this difference is mainly owing to a 
change of circumstances ; the one mark- 
ing the dying struggles, the other the 
early beginnings of irreligion by estab- 
lishment ; for as atheism, when expiring 
amidst its own desolations, naturally tries 
to recali the virtues it has banished, so 
reviving atheism would naturally begin 
by exaggerating, and denouncing, and 
misderiving the evils it proposes to re- 
move. 

What is not a little remarkable, in their 
singing these pious Associationists use 
some of the Latin words and cathedral 
music which so enrich the service of the 
oldest and richest of Christian churches. 
Doubtless both the words and the music 
are as fine as ever saluted the ear of man ; 
but, unfortunately, they are in such 
violent disharmony with everything else 
in the service; so stripped of all their 
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natural accompaniments ; so cut out of 
their appropriate setting; so naked of 
any concurrent appeals tothe other senses ; 
that the effect is rather Indicrous than 
otherwise. It is hard to say whether the 
whole thing evinces less sense of reli- 
gion or of art. It is equally incongruous 
in both respects; like using the archi- 
tectural symbols of Egyptian superstition 
to adorn the entrance of a Christian burial- 
ground, Strange that people who have 
grown so very wise as to discard all a 
proved exhibitions of Christianity, should 
fall into such a ludicrous violation of the 
most obvious proprieties of art. And is 
it possible that they are competent to in- 
vent a new religion, and yet ignorant 
that precisely what is most sublime in its 
place becomes most ridiculous when 
taken out of its place? ‘Truly, they 
must be in advance of the age ! 

The Associationists are evidently get- 
ting satisfied of their mistake in attempt- 
ing a practical realization of their 
schemes. ‘They find it much easier to 
invest absurd theories with plausibility, 
than to force nature into a co-operation 
with their plans. Weary, it seems, of 
getting up phalanxes, they have con- 
cluded to busy themselves in getting up 
churches. Knowing that their doctrines 
tend to make men more contented with 
themselves and less contented with their 
situation, and — that practice is 
very apt to reverse this statement, they 
are reverting to their old method of preach- 
ing. All attempts to reduce their theories 
to practice have, thus far, ended in a 
practical reductio ad absurdam; and 
since the obstinate and intractable ma- 
terial of human nature refuses to embody 
the great soul of their designs, they have 
no resource but to set forth that soul in 
its disembodied state. The thing is so 
very impracticable that it hardly admits 
of being refuted by experience; they 
cannot practice it long enough to ascer- 
tain whether it be practicable or not. 
Certainly it is very naughty in practice 
thus to nullify theories which it is so un- 
comfortable to have nullified. Fortu- 
nately, however, if the laws of nature will 
not permit these men to work, the aching 
voids in some men’s minds will permit 
them to talk ; and if they cannot succeed 
in their plans, yon & can at least kick up 
a dust of words to hide their failures. So 
long as they confine their wisdom to 
speculation, it is to be hoped that nature 
will not take the trouble to expose them. 

Christianity, according to old ideas, 


proceeds upon the principle, that society 
is wrong, because men are bad. But this, 
it seems, is an error which it was reserv- 
ed for the disciples of Fourier to dispel ; 
and now we are to learn, despite some 
lingering prejudices inherited from oar 
fathers, that men are bad because society 
is wrong. By the way, it is somewhat 
ao to observe the proud humility 
with which Mr. Channing defers to the 
Scriptures. By apt selection and expur- 
gation, he concocts certain readings from 
them, which, wrapped up in music sacri- 
legiously stolen from the Roman Catholic 
masses, serve to introduce his unique dis- 
courses. He evidently thinks there are 
some pretty good ideas in the Bible, 
though he has little respect for the al- 
leged facts in which those ideas are 
communicated. Thus, for example, the 
scourge of small cords with which the 
money-changers are said to have been 
driven out of the temple, he understands 
to have been merely a strain of indignant 
eloquence. Ofcourse he holds that they 
were treated in this way simply because 
they were brokers, not because they had 

set up their shops in the temple. 
Voltaire, one of the great philanthro- 
pists of a former age, said on a certain 
occasion, with more valor indeed than dis- 
cretion, that “he was tired of hearing 
how twelve men had established the 
Christian religion, and he was resolved 
to show that one could pull it down.” 
This certainly deserves the praise of man- 
ly frankness and candor; but we should- 
remember that Voltaire was educated 
amid the lingering ingenuousness of old 
chivalry. which made men scorn to 
achieve by art and stratagem what they 
could not achieve in an open field and a 
fair fight. It is not strange, therefore, 
that some taint oi chivalrous honor should 
have adhered to the conclusions of his 
more mature wisdom. It must be con- 
fessed that the Associationists, with com- 
mendable docility, carry more of the wis- 
dom of the serpent into their proceedings. 
Not daring openly to renounce the Bible, 
they adopt the more prudent method of 
stealing and smuggling in their philan- 
thropic inventions under a patronizing 
show of respect for its principles. Thus, 
here, as elsewhere, they approve them- 
selves pretty good actors; they are not 
altogether unskilled in keeping up ap- 
pearances; and their false friendship, 
though less noble than open enmity, has 
greater prudence. It 
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more of meanness or more of wickedness 
in this conduct, did we not know that 
fanaticism, without either of these inter- 
esting qualities, sometimes does the work 
of them both. In Mr. Channing’s case, 
however, all this probably springs from a 
laudable desire to beguile and seduce men 
out of the darkness in which they are 
hitherto benighted. Undoubtedly his cau- 
tion is needless ; for doctrines so flatter- 
ing, as those he inculcates, to the worst 
pin wes of our nature, need not the 
authority of Revelation to secure them a 
favorable reception. Perhaps lie is not 
aware that with a majority of his audience 
an open contempt for the Scriptures might 
be quite as popular as an apparent respect 
for them. Assuredly he who encourages 
us to envy others the power or the wealth 
of which we find them in possession, needs 
no authority save that of the tribunal to 
which he appeals. 

In the two lectures referred to above, 
Mr. Channing was mainly occupied in 
discovering, describing and denouncing 
the evils that adhere to the present order 
and constitution of society. According 
to his representation, our life is hopeless- 
ly involved in a labyrinth of sophistry ; 
an inextricable mesh or entanglement of 
fraud, falsehood and perplexity every- 
where envelopes us, stifling our ener- 
gies, obstructing our faculties, pervertin 
and poisoning all the springs of 
within us into issues of vice, and misery, 
and death. By another figure, he repre- 
sented us as struggling, and wallowing, 
and floundering about in an impassable 
morass, while around us are stationed 
contradictory guides, calling us now this 
way, and now that, so that we get alto- 
gether distracted, and every attempt to 
follow them only ends in sinking us 
deeper and deeper in the mire. This 
labyrinth of sophistry, this web of per- 

exity, this mirage of evil, is generated, 

e says, by the prevailing misarrange- 
ment of the social relations. Among 
other evils springing from this cause, he 
alleged the dying of a fourth or fifth of 
our race in infancy, and the large por- 
tions of the earth made desolate by too 
much heat or too much cold. In his 
view it is this misarrangement that gene- 
rates earthquakes and hurricanes, torrid 
heats and polar snows, the miasmata of 
swamps, the venom of reptiles, the fero- 
city of wild beasts, and the explosiveness 
of gunpowder. But for this all these 
evils would cease, the deserts of ice and 
of sand would brighten up and blossom 
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out into smiling fields for the habitation 
and happiness of man, swamps would ex- 
hale health, venom would become medi- 
cine, wolves would be turned into sheep, 
and gunpowder would burn to enlighten 
our minds, not to perforate our bodies. 
And what has human wisdom done to re- 
move or alleviate these prodigious evils ? 
Just nothing at all. On the contrary they 
all originate in what have hitherto been 
deemed the noblest contrivances of hu- 
man wisdom. Does the science of medi- 
cine prevent death? or the institution 
of government prevent crime 2? Why no, 
truly. And is not the fact that it does not 
prevent them, sufficient proof that it is it- 
self the cause of them? For to say these 
things exist by the ordering of Provi- 
dence, he regards as the height of ab- 
surdity and impiety. Mr. Channing then 
canvassed the claims of what he desig- 
nated as the four sciences of theology, 
philosophy, morals and politics. And 
what have these boasted sciences ever 
done for our relief? Alas! instead of 
laboring to explode old prejudices and in- 
stitutions, the human mind has generally 
busied itself in trying to discover and en- 
force the wisdom supposed to be contain- 
ed in them. From our childhood we are 
taught rather to reverence than to inves- 
tigate them, until our minds get so per- 
verted with this sentiment as to disqualify 
us for the investigation. 

Mr. Channing’s originality in thus 
classing philosophy as one of the sci- 
ences, is doubtless too obvious to have 
escaped the reader’s notice. In a similar 
spirit, he took occasion to say that the dis- 
tinction between theology and religion 
was now at length beginning to be un- 
derstood and admitted. The truth is, 
this distinction has always been under- 
stood and inculcated as long as theology 
has been in existence. From the days of 
the apostles till the present time, theology 
has been viewed as a science, and religion 
as a life; and the former has been used 
and valued as an auxiliary to the latter, 
on the ground that right-thinking has 
some connection with right-acting. If 
Mr. Channing did not know this fact, 
what becomes of his learning? If he 
did, what shall be said of his honesty ? 
But it is the custom of certain people to 
take for granted that things began to ex- 
ist just about the time they learnt them, 
and that the sun never shone until their 
eyes were opened. Again: Mr. Chan- 
ning remarked that it wus a well-known 
and generally-admitted principle in poli- 
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tical economy, that high or rising wages 
are the surest sign of public prosperity ; 
and yet, said he, in face of this know- 
ledge we everywhere see people trying to 
engage labor at the lowest possible rates. 
This is one of the inconsistencies which 
he charges the present misarrangement 
of society with forcing upon us. Proba- 
bly he forgot to add, that high or rising 
wages are a sign of public prosperity 
only on condition that the employer is ab- 
solutely obliged to pay them; and that if 
paid gratuitously or voluntarily, they are 
a sign of no such thing, but rather of the 
reverse. Is it in this way that Mr. Chan- 
ning is going to guide us out of the laby- 
rinth of sophistry in which he finds us so 
deplorably involved ? 
hus, Mr. Channing attributes all our 
moral and physical diseases to infections 
generated in our vicious social environ- 
ings. ‘The stream of our life is rendered 
turbid and offensive only by the impuri- 
ties which lie along the channel. How 
those impurities came there, whether 
they be a deposite which the stream 
originally brought from the fountain, he 
did not stay to inform us. He evidently 
cares less about the cause than the rem- 
edy, and considers all inquiries touching 
the former irrelevant to the question of 
the latter. Of course the remedy which 
he proposes, is a new division of land, 
and a new regulation of labor. Like his 
: Bubout, sometime leader of 
a Jacobin conspiracy, he seems persuad- 
ed that it is useless to talk of equality in 
any respect, so long as men are unequal 
in respect of property. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, however, he has learnt prudence 
from past failures; the word agrarianism 
stinks so abominably in history, that he 
cannot bring his mind to pronounce it; 
though he deems it his duty to get up a 
religious association with a view to pro- 
mulgate the thing. Strange these men do 
not try to strengthen their cause by the 
authority of their predecessors. ee 
their theory has never been generally 
adopted, they might easily show that, 
amid the prevailing darkness, a gleam of 
true light has occasionally shot into the 
the minds of a favored few. But perhaps 
they think such a course might endanger 
their claims to — inality. However, 4 
adopting the leveling, agrarian principle, 
dhanght Under anther name, Mr. Chan- 


ning seems fully convinced that all the 

occasions and opportunities and tempta- 

tions to evil, which now so sorely beset 

us, would be forever removed, and para- 
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dise effectually regained. The eminently 
Christian idea which lies at the bottom 
of his system is, that there is really no 
such thing as sin in the world, and that 
what is usually termed such is but una- 
voidable calamity; it all springs neces- 
sarily from the evil occasions growing out 
of our present social misarrangement : 
and the idea of an evil principle in man, 
which, in the absence of existing occa- 
sions, would find or make others, he con- 
siders an impious reflection on our Mak- 
er. Men, he argues, go wrong simply 
because they are hemmed in with motives 
and temptations which render it impossi- 
ble for + onan to go right: arrange the so- 
cial relations so as to make it right for 
them to take or do whatever they wish, 
so as to indulge all their passions and 
anticipate all their desires, and they will 
go right as a matter of course, because 
they will have no motives or opportunities 
to do otherwise, He probably forgot to 
state, what is, indeed, sufficiently obvious 
to every man of sense, that, in our pre- 
sent state of being, these very occasions 
and temptations with which he reproaches 
the existing social order, are the indis- 
pensable conditions of virtue ; and that, 
though virtue is liable to be overcome by 
them, this liability enters into the very 
ground of its existence. Of course men 
cannot do right, unless they be free to do 
wrong ; and the motives and opportunities 
so much complained of are inseparable 
from such freedom. The truth is, the 
best men, and even those whom Mr, 
Channing himself would consider the 
best, are precisely those who are most in 
harmony with the existing social order; 
nay, it is'the very correspondence be- 
tween this order and the principles of 
our moral nature, that has held, and holds 
this order in preenytreny ar- 
rangement of society, though requiring, 
like the individuals it embraces, sale 
tual reformation, galls and chafes men ex- 
actly in proportion as they go wrong ; it 
is a constant terror to evil doers, and a 
constant praise to those that do well; 
harmony with it is our surest test of ex- 
cellence ; discord with it our surest test 
of the reverse ; as men become better, 
they grow more and more in harmony 
with it, until it comes to set easily and 
naturally upon them, and they dread no- 
thing so much as to have it tampered and 
trifled with by quacks and demagogues. 
It is true, temptation everywhere meets, 
and doubtless ought to meet us, so long 
as we are temptable; else how could we 
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ever cease to be so? and our prayer 
should be, not that temptation may be 
taken away from us, but that we may not 
be led into it. Indeed, no man who has 
triumphed over it ever regrets its exist- 
ence ; and those who are most obnoxious 
to its influence are the very men who 
most need it as a trial and discipline 
of their virtue. Perhapsit were as wise, 
on the whole, to presume, what heaven 
and earth have conspired to teach, tuat 
the disorder which we see springs from 
individuals, not from the social system in 
which they move, and that this system 
operates unceasingly to readjust and re- 
store our discordant nature into harmony 
with itself and with the principles of uni- 
versal order. But the existing state of 
things constrains men to do wrong in or- 
der to get a living? So does it teach, 
and successfully teach, men to prefer 
virtue to life; and universally, when 
men have gotten the better of evil, they 
only blame themselves for ever having 
allowed it to get the better of them. 
True, if there were no individual posses- 
sions, there would be no temptations to 
theft ; but then what would become of the 
occasions for charity and generosity and 
gratitude between man and man? If 
we do away marriage, we shall indeed 
banish adultery ; but there are several 
other things we shall banish also. A 
wise man may indeed regret the exist- 
ence of sufferings; but then he will also 
reflect that they are more than compen- 
sated by the sympathies which they 
awaken. Jt is true, one man’s sin often 
becomes the occasion of another man’s 

ter sin, and so does one man’s virtue 
of another man’s greater virtue; nay, 
one man’s virtue often becomes the occa- 
sion of another man’s sin and one man’s 
sin of another man’s virtue. What does 
all this prove, but that principles of action, 
both good and bad, are seldom wanting 
in apt occasions, and that it is rather the 
man that determines the motive, than the 
motive that determines the man? How 
then are we to get rid of the motives and 
occasions of evil, but by binding our na- 
ture up in the strong arms of weno ? 
Among our greatest evils are undoubtedly 
to be reckoned these very schemes, to 
rectify the outward phenomena, without 
first rectifying the inward principles, of 
human action—schemes which, while 
they can afford no real help, at the same 
time divert attention from sources that 
would ; and the spasmodic overstrainings 
of these men to bring about radical 
changes everywhere save where they 
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are wanted, namely, in the interior life 
and soul of individuals, probably spring 
from a secret repugnance to everything 
involving the necessity of a radical change 
within, not around, themselves. It is by 
regarding only the evil, and overlooking 
all the good, which their radicalisms 
promise to remove, that shallow innova- 
tors get so puffed up with self-import- 
ance. This is the very genius of quack- 
ery. 
After all, the world, as it is, is a very 
comfortable place to those who are wil- 
ling to stay at home and mind their busi- 
ness, love those whom they ought to love, 
and engage manfully in the duties that 
lie nearest at hand. He who neglects 
these things and too ambitiously strikes 
for a higher sphere of action, finds the 
world all wrong, and deserves to find it 
so; he will never find it otherwise, in- 
deed, till he finds himself the greatest 
man in it. Perhaps the trouble with Mr. 
Channing is, that he is trying to work out 
a theoretical solution of the great problem 
of evil. This we may safely say no man 
ever did or ever can do. Thousands, in- 
deed, are every day solving it practically ; 
for evil is here to be conquered, not ex- 
plained ; to be triumphed over, not ana- 
tomized; to develope and chasten the 
virtues, not to exercise and sharpen the 
wits. Perplexities constantly thicken 
upon him who resolves to do nothing but 
speculate and syllogize, but rapidly disap- 
pear before him who goes bravely and 
resolutely to work. No man can possi- 
bly see ste a mill-stone ; any man, 
if he sets himself earnestly about it, can 
bore through one. Thus, great as is the 
problem of evil, a practical solution of it 
is both safe and comparatively easy ; but 
as every one has to work out this for 
himself, and no man can ever do it for 
another, so of course it can never be made 
to serve the purpose of restless, meddle- 
some, ambitious minds. Whoever, on 
the other hand, perseveringly attempts to 
solve it theoretically, is sooner or later 
brought to confusion; he only works 
himself into a frenzy of speculation, until 
his mind loses all its fire and becomes all 
fury. For unless all the elements of our 
nature have a common object to converge 
and harmonize upon, they generally either 
die out or fall at strife among themselves. 
Hence it is that those who cut loose from 
facts and persons—objects addressed to 
their hearts and senses as well as their 
brains—and surrender themselves up to 
abstract ideas, often exhibit such a mor- 
bid, restless intellectuality. Full, per- 
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haps, of logic, but empty of love, they 
become incapable of peace themselves 
and fatal to the peace of all about them. 
What they need is some object or pursuit 
which will exercise and occupy all their 
faculties and feelings at once ; upon 
which all the elements of their nature 
may meet and work together ; their ab- 
stractions, being food for but one of those 
elements, set them all to fighting which 
shall have it; make them strive with all 
their might to get more, and fight the 
harder, the more they get. Thus the 
“great principles,” which they chase so 
furiously and devour so greedily, only fill 
them with manifold unrest; turn them 
into walking spasms and organized con- 
vulsions ; and the war they wage so 
fiercely against the world is but a pro- 
jection, so to speak, of the war that wages 
within them. 

Knowing these things, we were not at 
all surprised, that, though Mr. Channing’s 
humanity is so exquisitely delicate that 
he cannot bear the idea of a whip of cords 
being used to drive the money changers 
out of the temple, one of the lectures al- 
luded to was a constant stream of the in- 
tensest gall; almost every sentence over- 
flowing with wrath and vengeance to- 
wards whatever human society offered for 
his consideration. Certainly no weak 
man could distil so much bitterness at one 
effort. Already, indeed, he seems to 
have speculated himself well-nigh into a 
frenzy ; all his faculties seem strained to 
the utmost tension, to the very verge, in- 
deed, of cracking; and, without some 
hideous thing, either in fact or in imagi- 
nation, to hate and denounce, it is to 
feared that he would die or go crazy of 
ennui. Can he be ignorant that too 
much anxiety to enhance one’s light puts 
him in danger of blowing it out? Like 
others of his class, however, Mr. Chan- 
ning is exceedingly mild and gentle to- 
wards the breakers of law, and reserves 
all his violence and virulence for the 
makers and upholders of law. One would 
really think that, with these men, the first 
and great commandment is, to speak evil 
of dignities, to rail at the powers that be, 
and to revile the laws, the religion, and 
the institutions in which most of us have 
had the misfortune to be educated. But 
this is the course uniformly pursued by 
the “architects of ruin.” By constantly 
denouncing and vilifying whatever men 
have learnt to respect and revere, they 


destroy the sentiments which make them 
susceptible of being governed by the gen- 
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tle influence of authority and law, and 
thus prepare them for a merciless des- 
potism of force. Such is the terrible 
farce of hell which men have from time 
to time been taught to enact, by these 
reckless unchainers of human on. 
But the “Religious Union of Associa- 
tionists” is altogether an amiable es- 
tablishment ; it is only sedition and an- 
archy organized. 

Mr. Channing’s idea touching the man- 
agement of children is a very pretty idea. 
Children, says he, should never be refused 
anything they ask for; their wishes ought 
never to be thwarted, nor their inclina- 
tions crossed. The true way to educate 
them into all virtue is, to let them do ex- 
actly as they please. To put restraints 
on their desires, is the surest way to 
make them selfish ; and all the perver- 
sions we see in them spring from the 
self-denials enforced upon them. As all 
their native impulses are good, and there 
are no bad principles inherent in them, 
their inclinations will all be right pro- 
vided they be allowed free course; and 
itis only our wicked attempts to coerce 
and control those inclinations that vitiates 
them. In this he obviously goes on the 
principle, that men are made selfish by 
whatever contradicts their self. Thus 
we have a very simple prescript for all 
juvenile instruction, which is, perpetual, 
unlimited indulgence ; and if a child 
craves an improper indulgence, we have 
but to open a greater indulgence in the 
opposite direction. Restraint, it is true, 
enters into the very idea of law, and 
law into the very idea of government ; 
but have we not had sufficient proof that 
all government, whether in the state, the 
church, or the family, is a nuisance ? 
Nothing, indeed, is so offensive to the As- 
sociationists as the idea that any man or 
set of men is to exercise any kind of 
authority over others; and they are as 
fierce against the government of the ma- 
jority, as majorities have sometimes been 
against the government of individuals. 

vernment, indeed, of any sort, they 
have at length found to be an arrant ab- 
surdity ; a contrivance invented by the 
few against the many, and which is itself 
the cause of all the evils it professes to 
remedy. Whatever cannot be done by 
the pure force of influence, without clash- 
ing in the least with the passions and 
impulses of men, ought not to be done at 
all. Thus their idea respecting the man- 
agement of children is part of a general 
system which is to emancipate men from 
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the tyranny of law into the freedom of 
unchecked inclination. P. must be 


pes gg liberty, for example, to marry 
to divorce themselves, precisely as 


their inclinations prompt, because, for- 
sooth, we know, or ought to know, that 


will always be inclined to do ex- 
right, rovided their inclinations be 
ind - In fact, their whole 
scheme of society seems based on the 
profound doctrine, that if men are allow- 
ed to do precisely as they are inclined, 
they will assuredly be inclined to do pre- 
cisely as they ought ; and that when every 
man is at perfect liberty to be a law unto 
himself, there will of course be nothing 
left for government to do. Hence their 
phrase, “ attractive industry,” by which 
they probably mean that men’s aversion 
to labor springs purely from the necessities 
which ur m to it, and that industry 
must perforce become attractive the mo- 
ment men find themselves exempt from 
constraint. Every man, they argue, has 
a genius, a special aptitude, for some- 
ing ; this genius will instinctively 
seek out and joyfully exercise its appro- 
priate calling, provided all pursuits be 
made equally honorable, and men be re- 
lieved from the pressure of present or 
hu. ag 2 nays Thus by a new regu- 
lation of , 80 as to give free play to 
the pre-established harmony between the 
ties and vocations of men, all temp- 
tations to idleness are to be entirely re- 
moved. 

In this way is to be brought about the 
glorious harmony, known among the in- 
itiated as the harmony, not, indeed, of 
the spheres, but of the passions. 
their Babylonish jargon, they have a 
cant phrase, “the sacredness of the pas- 
sions,” by which they mean, apparently, 
that our passions really involve the sa- 
credest rights, and therefore ought to be 
our highest law, and putting restraint up- 
on them is the height of sacrilege. Thus 
do we arrive at “a discipline, the law 
whereof is taken from passion.” So true 
it is, that when men have cast off au- 
thority in religious matters, they are but 
a step from casting it off in civil matters. 
Law has been well defined as the collec- 
tive wisdom and experience of ages of 
wise and observing men; and he who 
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ins by appealing from this to his in- 
ial eto . will of — end by 
a ing from his reason to his ion ; 
i he wee be a dull man indaed: who 
cannot find arguments to justify his pas- 
sions. Here again, howeyer, the Asso- 
ciationists are not without a precedent. 
Godwin, another philanthropic atheist of 
considerable distinction, informs us, in 
his celebrated inquiry concerning politi- 
cal justice, that government, strictly 
speaking, “is not an affair of human 
competence,” and that “law tends, no 
less than creeds, catechisms, and tests, to 
fix the human mind in a stagnant condi- 
tion, and to substitute a principle of per- 
manence in the room of that unceasing 
perfectibility which is the only salubri- 
ous element of mind.” It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that this same principle of 
rmanence, which is thus urged against 
aw and government, so far from being 
opposed to individual progress, is, in fact, 
the indispensable condition of such pro- 
gre. But this is only an example of 
acility with which innovating theorists, 
who are generally as shallow as they are 
confident, make out things to be incom- 
patible, which in nature are perfectly in- 
se le. 

e will not insult our readers by at- 
tempting to refute Mr. Channing’s doc- 
trine of universal indulgence.* As- 
suredly no one capable of believing such 
things is to be reached by any arguments 
of ours. We will simply add, what 
everybody knows well enough, that in- 
dulgence to children of all ages is un- 
neciais | a very good thing when duly 
tempered with other things. In like 
manner oxygen is, on the whole, rather 
favorable to life, when combined in a 
certain proportion with other elements. 
If, because oxygen in combination is good 
for us, any one is so wise as to argue that 

ure oxygen would therefore be much 

r,a straight jacket and a maniac’s 
cell would obviously be a better prescrip- 
tion for him than any amount of reasoning. 

A small slice from Mr. Channing’s the- 
ology may serve as a dessert to the fore- 
going dishes. It is worthy of special re- 
mark that, in his theology, Mr. Channing 
does not proceed by the slow, tedious and 
uncertain method of induction and combi- 





* Mr. Channing’s practice, in this matter, is not quite so enlightened as his preaching. 


He sometimes conducts his services under lock and ke 
coming in, but toprevent those who are in 


itrated 


M ; not, indeed, to prevent the unin- 
rom going out; so that whoso ven- 


tures to taste must stay till the banquet is finished. But this is probably done in order to 
exemplify the evil and injustice of setting any external restraint on men’s inclinations. 
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nation from external sources; he prefers 
the infallible method of educing or de- 
ducing a theology, 4 priori, from his own 
ideas, or, to adopt the word of an old 
writer, of “zdeating” it from the full 
fountain of his own mind. It will rea- 
dily be seen that this method has great ad- 
vantages over the other, in that it saves 
him the trouble and the danger of refer- 
ring to anything but himself, or of con- 
sulting any authority but his own sove- 
rei reason, or his own inclination, 
which, with him, appears to be the high- 
est reason. 

All the forms of evil, he says, may be 
expressed in selfishness. This, the pro- 
lific germ of all evil, springs from the 
perversion of precisely what is most in- 
ward, central, and essential in our nature. 
Love is the proper constituent of our be- 
ing; it is in this principle that our true 
personality consists. But love is essen- 
tially lovely, so that, as our r self is 
made of love,to know ourselves is of 
course to love ourselves. This proper 
self, this lovely love, however, is most 
perfect, most lovely, most itself in short, 
when most forgetting itself in its object ; 
and is least perfect, least lovely, least it- 
self, when forgetting the object in itself. 
Here then we have the proper antithesis 
and antagonism of self-love and selfish- 
ness ; the one the highest perfection, the 
other the lowest degradation, of our na- 
ture ; and the present misarrangement of 
society is perpetually causing self-love to 
eo over into selfishness. If this self- 
ove, this love smitten with its own love- 
liness, were allowed the free possession 
and enjoyment of the object it craves, 
there would be nothing to generate self- 
ishness out of it. ‘Thus this mother 
corruption springs from the vicious or- 
der, or rather disorder of society which 
withholds those objects; self-love degen- 
erates into selfishness from the self-denial 
imposed upon it. From the nature of 
man, that is from himself, Mr. Channin 
infers and unfolds the nature of God, 
which is probably the same thing that acer- 
tain German philosopher meant when he 
spoke of “creating God.” God, says 
Mr. Channing, like man, is love. As 
His essence is love, He is of course 
lovely, and therefore must necessarily 
love Himself. Here then we have love 
loves love; and this formula expresses 
the unity of the Divine Being. But God 
is infinite love, and, if so, then He is in- 
finitely lovely, and must therefore love 
himself infinitely... As all his creatures 
are included in himself, they are also in- 
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cluded in the love he bears himself. 
Here then we have Infinite Love loves 
infinitely an Infinitude of Love ; and this 
formula expresses the Universality of 
the Divine Being. This, to be sure, is 
very nee but then, rh: Chan- 
ning justly remarked, it is ve 
found, so Avie so, indeed, that if val 
not bear to be dwelt upon, lest too much 
light should dazzle the eye; lest we 
should see, 


** And, blasted with excess of light, 


Should close our eyes in endless night.” 


In the foregoing remarks we are not 
aware of having at all exaggerated Mr. 
Channing’s statements, though in some 
cases we have pushed them rather farther 
into their legitimate consequences than 
he did. The truth is, his statements are 
80 ares mp on as effectually 
to preclude motives to exaggerate 
then. Indeed, a just representation of 
them would almost seem a caricature, 
and we hardly dare reproduce them in all 
their original length and breadth, lest 
we should incur the suspicion of mis- 
representing them. Should we set him 
forth to our readers as he set himself 
forth to us, if they have any confidence 
in us, they would assuredly think him in- 
sane ; if they have any confidence in him, 
they would fe sure to think us insane ; 
unless, perchance, they be a little touch- 
ed with insanity themselves. 

Mr. Channing, however, and his asso- 
ciates evince the most absolute confidence 
in the ultimate success of their schemes; 
for who does not know, that with mad- 
ness and fanaticism and self-conceit con- 
viction is generally in inverse proportion 
to the weight of reason and rience ? 
The more difficulty others have in ac- 
cepting their theories, the more confident 
they are of their originality, and if of 
their originality, then of their truth. 
Both they, indeed, and the rest of us pro- 
ceed on the old maxim, that truth is 
mighty and will prevail; and the differ- 
ence between us is, that they, relying on- 
ly on their own reason, and judging alto- 
eg for themselves what is truth, argue 

at a thing must prevail because it is 
true; while we, distrusting our own 
reason somewhat, and allowing time and 
Providence a voice in our decisions of 
truth, argue that a thing is true because 
it has prevailed. Error, it is true, is con- 
tinually starting up,in one form or ano- 
ther, but it does not prevail; nay, it keeps 

starting up for the simple reason that it 
cannot prevail; if, indeed, it could prevail, 
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the work which these men are trying to 
do would have been long .since done up 
to their hands; for however much they 
may flatter themselves on the originality 
of their notions, they may be assured 
that, in substance if not in form, they are 
as. old as human folly, Fortunately they 
are so utterly impracticable, that, to men 
of large stomachs and short memories, 
they ing time to time appear to be 
new. hile, therefore, the rest of us 
are ignobly condemned to walk on the 
vulgar, but, as it seems to us, safe and 
solid ground of experience, these men 
enjoy the more glorious and delightful 
pa ege of swinging aloft, and fluttering 

ither and thither on a web of theory 
spun out of their own brains —— or 
bowels. Meanwhile, perhaps it will not 
be impertinent to remind them, that even 
so long ago as Burke’s time, there was a 
class of men whose brains, if we may 
trust his account, had become addle 
through vain speculation. 

Mr. Channing, though apparently in- 
sane, is evidently a man of fine talents 
and of excellent taste. Amid his feverish 
overflowings are occasional passages of 

force and beauty, delivered in a 
style that would become the best of mat- 
ter. He would undoubtedly seem a ve 
strong man, did we forget how muc 
easier it is to be violent than to be just, 
and how much less of real strength is re- 
quired to deal in extremes and superla- 
tives than to be judicious, comprehensive, 
and moderate. Wisdom is so much more 
nee than a volun acquisition, 

dwells so much amid the sweet aus- 
tere composures of life, that she need not 
be looked for among such gladiatorial 
feats of logic and rhetoric, and such glow- 
Sea ancies of virtuous indignation. 

se philanthropic strainings and writh- 
ings of the faculties, these esthetic ago- 
nies and ecstacies, and these convulsive 
strugglings after novelty and effect, may 
ind spring from “ inspiration,” but 
they do not spring from wisdom, nor will 
they ever lead to it. The Furies, if we 
are not mistaken, were all represented as 
females. It is generally best to let the 
apples of thought ripen, and fall of their 
own accord; too much haste to pluck 
them before they are ripe often causes 
one to kill the tree with too much shaking, 
and atthe same time to breed a fright- 
ful dysentery among those for whom he 
shakes it. 


** Wisdom doth live with children round 
her knees ; 
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Books, leisure, perfect freedom and the 
talk 


Man holds with week-day man in the 
hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business.” 


At first, indeed, we were inclined to be 
a little melancholy over the hallucinations 
into which Mr. Channing has apparently 
fallen, but we afterwardsado the more 
agreeable though more questionable reso- 
lution to extract, for ourselves and our 
readers, what amusement we could from 
them. The truth is, the best minds often 
get some inexplicable kink into them for 
no apparent purpose but that we may 
have something to laugh and grow fat 
over, or to lament and grow wise over. 
And perhaps, amidst our growing idolat 
of intellect, it is well for us to be remind- 
ed occasionally, by practica] demonstra- 
tion, that the noblest gifts are impotent 
without docility, and, in attempting to do 
everything, run a great hazard of undoing 
themselves ; that no talents however fine, 
no genius however splendid, can avail to 
reverse the laws of nature or invert the 
natural order of things ; and that when 
the best heads choose to run themselves 
against a post, they may be useful to us 
as a warning, but hardly as an example. 
Mr, Whipple, in his lecture on “ the Lu- 
dicrous side of Life,” remarks that the 
hideous evils which everywhere beset us 
would undoubtedly drive us all into in- 
sanity but for the faculties of wit and 
humor which, catching the ludicrous as- 
pect of those evils, turn them into oc- 
casions of genial, wholesome mirth. He 
does not remark, nor does it fall within 
his purpose to remark, that we have 
another and a better resource even than 
this, namely, a settled faith that Provi- 
dence will assuredly educe from these 
evils, great as they are,an overbalance of 
good, though we cannot possibly see by 
what process this is to be done. For 
those who, distrusting everything but 
themselves, are resolutely bent on going 
by sight and not by faith, and who at the 
same time “hold themselves personally 


responsible for the obliquity of the earth’s 


axis,” as some of the transcendentalists 
are said to have done, there is obviously 
but little ground of hope; so that, “ Oh, 
what a noble mind is there o’erthrown !” 
is all we can do for them. With this 
faith in Providence we can go to work, 
and thereby diminish the evils of the 
world by at least one ; without it we can 
speculate ourselves into a paroxysm, and 
us add another to them. 
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After all, schemes and efforts to re- and of course along with it the idea of 
move all the evils of the world at once mercy, which is, i but a relaxation 


oftener spring from ambition than from from justice. Truly the modern, O 
benevolence ; though here as elsewhere, Lord, how love I mankind! is a 
in the deceitfulness of our own hearts, improvement on the ancient, O 
we may not be fully conscious what prin- how love | thylaw! We donot suppose 
ciples set us at work. Sometimes such ‘this execrable stuff has got into Mr. 
schemes may be easily traced to a fla- Channing’s heart, but it seems to have 
grant neglect or violation of the most sa- gotten into his head ; and what gets into 
cred and private duties of life on the part the heads of one generation is apt to be in 
of their authors. The stings of con- the hearts of the next. 
science arising from this cause often fill | Asif on purpose to preclude all grounds 
the mind with gnawing discontent, and of spiritual pride and boasting, Providence 
thus engage men in fierce endeavors to has so ordered things that we often do 
convict society of the sins which them- most good where we least intend it, and 
selves have committed. This course least good where we intendit most. Thus 
serves the double purpose of enabling we are perpetually admonished—and all 
them at once to elude the bitings of re- experience proves how much we need 
morse, and to agitate themselves into no- the admonition—that it is ours to obey, 
toriety.. It was probably on some such not to administer, the laws of our Maker. 
ground as this that Dr. Johnson once re- Assuredly, he who neglects his definite, 
marked, that the profession of patriotism particular duties, and labors that he ma 
was the last refuge of a scoundrel. But be in a better condition to do them, wi 
especially such a misderiving of evil from find the latter so long and hard a labor, 
external and incidental sources, as the that he will never be able to reach the 
Associationists uniformly proceed upon, former. It is curious, indeed, to observe 
argues a total unfitness for the task of what mistakes men make in regard to 
alleviating it; its sure effect, asin their the matter of influence. In accordance 
own case, is, to set men upon adjusting with the prevailing spirit of improvement, 
the social relations in such a way as to the precept, Let your light shine, has 
dispense with, what, after all,is our only been practically reformed into, Make your 
real hope, the regenerating efficacy of re- light shine. Hence, divers people fe 
ligion—upon getting up some wretched about making their light shine, until the 
cutaneous appliances, to preclude the very wind which their speed creates blows 
curing of our disease by removing its out the little light they have ; and if, in 
symptoms, and to augment its viru- their rapid, restless benevolence, they do 
lence by forcing it inward upon the vi- not overturn and extinguish such lights 
tals. as are content to shine quietly in their 
But what, perhaps, is worst of all in places, it will probably be because a good 
the doings and teachings of these men Providence is too strong forthem. Never- 
is, their tendency to puff men up with theless they are our children of light who, 
pride of immortality, by administering measuring their influence by their efforts 
opiates and anodynes to the humiliating to exert it, are yet abundantly filled with 
sense of guilt ; or such, undoubtedly, is conceit of influence; and we all know 
the legitimate effect of this doctrine, that influence and conceit of influence 
when disjoined from the ideas of justice are apt to be inversely proportioned. Oh, 
and retribution with which it is naturally fora sermon on the text, Work out your 
associated. Hence, perhaps, Mr. Chan- own salvation; yes, your own salvation ; 
ning’s philanthropic solicitude for the your own salvation; never doubting in 
“dignity of human nature,” and his phi- the least, that, as fast and as far as you 
lanthropic apprehensions lest men should make yourself salvable, Providence will 
unduly compromise this dignity by car- save others by you, whether you will or 
rying too much of self-distrust and self- no. Assuredly no power on earth can 
abasement into the presence of their possibly prevent our infiuence from act- 
Maker. From some of his remarks,one ing, provided we have any. How to get 
would be apt to infer, that men should it, is the question; and a question too 
approach their Maker, not so much to ask that is poorly met by those whose only 
his favor as to claim his respect ; and concern is to exert it. On the whole, to 
that their most becoming sentiment to- obey is better, we suspect, than to exert 
wards him is, respect for themselves. But an influence; for in obedience are in- 
all this comes of losing the idea of justice, volved the results of a deeper foresight 
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than is vouchsafed to any of us; but as the 
truly obedient man does not aim at those 
results, but simply at the obedience, so of 
course he has no occasion for pride and 
conceit of efficiency ; what he does seems 
done by another through him ; and thus 
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the stro 


nger he becomes the more he feels 
his weakness. Such isthe profound and 
beautiful wisdom of nature, which is as 
favorable to our virtue as it is hostile to 
our priue. ‘Truly he who humbleth him- 


self shall be exalted. 








{Berore taking leave of the Classical 
Metres entirely, [ wish to defend what 
some might consider a slip of mine in 
the first chapter. Homer speaks twice 
of the saddle-horse. 


“Og 0° Or? dviig ierarois xeAnriferv by elddag 
Sas’ ewsi Ex wodzwv widupag Cuvarysigerous 
ixerovg, 
Gelag ex wediow wsya wgori dos dinras, 
Aeopopov xad’ dev: rorgeg dé Onhoavero 
divi pes ay yuvaixes * 60" Eumrsdov dopards 
él 


bgccxuv Gddor’ gx’ GArw dueiBerou, 
bi 63 wérovras.— liad, xv. 679. 


As when a man that knoweth well. on 
horses fast to ride, 

Four coursers hath together brought, of a 
great herd the pride ; 

He, rushing from the champaign up by 
much frequented ways, 

To some great town his course pursues, 
and many on him gaze, 

Both men and women; he meanwhile, 
with seat unmoved aye, 

From one to other leaps in turn, the while 
they onward fly. 


durae ’Odutdsis 
dup’ évi dodgats Baive, xfrxd" wig iararov 
#advew.—Odyssey, v. 370. 


But round one spar Ulysses clung, as he a 
swift steed rode. 


These very passages, however, seem to 


indicate that it was not the ordinary 
practice of Homeric genilemen. 

One other remark I feel obliged to 
make. 


Such of our subscribers as are 
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III, 


acquainted with the Classical Museum, 
must have observed in Prof. Blackie’s 
article on English Hexameters (October 
No.) some observations very similar to 


my own on the same subject. It is onl 
bare justice to myself to state, that 
never saw the article of Prof. Blackie. 
or heard of it, or knew of its existence, 
till the first of last month (February), 
when the number in question first 
reached me. C. B.J 


THERE are two heresies on the sub- 
ject of metre: one, that it makes no dif- 
ference whether a line reads smoothly or 
not; the other, that no poem shows pro- 
per art unless it is written in a regular 
stanza, %. ¢. ten-syllable heroics. The 
one of these opinions is childish, the 
other old-womanish. 

The man who really invents a new 
stanza is a poet. Caveat, [don’t mean, 
by inventing a new stanza, reviving an 
obsolete one, as Longfellow took Dray- 
ton’s jolly old ballad of Agincourt— 


“ Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer would tarry ; 
But, putting to the main, 
“ At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his loyal train, 
Landed King Harry.” 


—and set his “* Skeleton in Armor” to the 
same tune. [ mean composing an en- 
tirely new combination of lines, as Shel- 
ley did in his “ Sky-Lark,” and Tenny- 
son in his ‘* Palace of Art.” Such me- 
tres bear the stamp of originality and 
genius ; it is not easy to analyze them 
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correctly, and next to impossible to 
imitate them successfully. The « Sky- 
Lark,” for instance, is written in any- 
thing but regular measure. Make a 
scheme of it in long and short syllables, 
and you must have at least four different 
forms for the first line. Yet, what a’ 
magnificent melody it is! Would you 
change it for the most artistic couplets of 
Pope or Dryden? There never has been 
a poem written in that metre since, and 
it has not been for want of trying. 
Avery pretty stanza occurs in Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Song of the Flowers.” I refer 
to the final chorus: 


** We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 
Think, whene’er you see us, what our 
beauty saith ; 
Utterance mute and bright, 
Of some unknown delight, 
We fill the air with pleasure by our simple 
breath ; 
All who see us love us ; 
We befit all places : 
Unto sorrow we give smiles; and unto 


graces, graces.” 


This er 


have been suggested by Mil- 
ton’s «* C 


ristmas Hymn :” 


*© Tt was the winter wild, 
When that the heaven-born child,” &c. 


being nearly the same stanza in trochaics 
as that in zambics. 

Tennyson frequently writes in irregu- 
lar metres; not from any inability to 
write in regular ones, for his blank verse 
is unsurpassed in harmony (and be it 
always remembered, harmonious blank 
verse is far more difficult to write than 
any kind of rhyme*). But there is one 
very beautiful and perfectly regular 
stanza of his invention—that of the 
*“ Palace of Art, and the “ Dream of 
Fair Women.” Observe the artistic 
effect of the short line which terminates 
the verse : 


bad matipneged Chrimhilt, from her craggy 
old 
Amid the thick-set rows of vine, 
Fearee blazing hoards of Niebelungen 


gold 
Down to the gulfy Rhine.” 


I believe nobody, except “The Cool of 
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the Evening,”+ has had the moral cour- 
age to attempt this stanza; and if you 
want to see what work he made of it, 
read his “ Palm Leaves.” But many oi 
the metres used by Tennyson in his Lady 
amg (especially those with refrains), 

ave been barbarously laid hands on by 
various poetasters, * hap angen on this 
side the Atlantic. He also, as was men- 
tioned in a former chapter, made the 
long trochaic line fashionable. 

Miss Barrett (Mrs. Browning she is 
now, by the way) is apt to versify very 
loosely and wildly ; yet we occasionally 
find in her lines, stanzas, and even whole 
poems, of rare melody. It is not a little 
singular, that one of her metrés, on 
which she seems to have hit acciden- 
tally, was never generally understood 
until its capabilities were developed by 
our old contributor, Mr. Poe. 

“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” it will 
be remembered, is written in lines of 
sixteen and fifteen syllables, rhyming 
alternately : 


‘* Oh, to see or hear her singing! scarce I 
know which is divinest— 
For her looks sing too—she modulates 
her gestures on the tune: F 
And her mouth stirs with the song, like 
song, and when the notes are finest, 
*Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light, 
and seem to swell them on.” 


But, toward the close of the poem, the 
hemistiches of the first and third lines 
rhyme: 


**Said he, ‘I would dream so ever, like 
the flowing of that river, 

Flowingever in a shadow, greenly onward 
to the sea; 

So, thou vision of all sweetness, perfect 
unto full completeness, 

Would my course of life flow onward, 
deathward, through this dream of thee.” 


Now, as Miss Barrett was considered 
(not with the strictest propriety) one of 
the Tennyson school, and there had just 
been a great run upon long trochaics 
among the Tennysonians, it was at first 
supposed that the metre of “‘ Lady Ger- 
aldine” was 4 Variation of that employed 
in “ Locksley Hall,” and people tried to 
read it in trochaics, with all the odd syl- 
lables accented : 





* See the preface to Cowper’s Homer, where this point is very ably discussed at length. 
t Monckton Milnes, so dubbed by Sidney Smith, on account of his confidence and mi- 


raculous self-possession. 
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‘Said he, ‘I would dréam so. éver, like 
the flowing of that river, 

Flowing éver in a shadow, gre’enly én- 
ward to the séa,” 


But the lines, thus read, had a most un- 
wieldy movement, compared with the 
evenly-falling couplets of Tennyson, 
such as, 


‘Never comes a trader; never floats a 
European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er Instrous woodland, 
droops the trailer from the crag.” 


—where, out of fourteen feet, only three 
are not trochecs. Accordingly, Black- 
wood’s critic objected to the metre of 
“Lady Geraldine,” as “ awkward and 
lumbering,” or something to that effect ; 
and such was the general opinion re- 
specting it. But to do these verses justice, 
they should be read with only four ac- 
cents in a line, 7. e. in feet of four sylla- 
bles, the third only strong, corresponding 
to the classical pean Tertius, the even 
lines being catalectic : 


** Said he, ‘I would | dream so éver,* | like 
the fléwing | of that river, | 

Flowing éver | in a shadow | greenly é6n- 
ward | to the séa, | 

So, thou vision of all swéetness, perfect 
nto full compléteness, 

Would my course of | life flow énward, | 
deathward, thréugh this | dream of thée, 


On the Use of the Precious Metals, 
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Compare this metre with that of Poe’s 
** Raven :” 


‘«« But the raven sitting lonely on that pal- 
lid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one 
word he would outpour. 
Not another word he uttered; not a fea- 
ther then he fluttered, 
Till at last I only muttered, Other 
friends have flown before. 
On the morrow he will leave me as my 
hopes have flown before. 
Then the bird said, *‘ Nevermore !’ ” 


The alterations and additions of Mr. 
Poe are obvious. It seems to me that it 
was his introduction of a triple rhyme 
which chiefly brought out the true way 
of reading this stanza. 

Probably this metre grew out of that 
of « The Duchess May,” the fourteen- 
syllable line of which, 


“Then the young lord jerked his breath 
and swore thickly through his teeth,” 


sometimes runs into one of sixteen sylia- 
bles, 


** He would have his own betrothéd, an 
she loved him an she loathéd ;” 


which is exactly the longer line of 
‘« Lady Geraldine” and the ‘* Raven.” 
Cart Benson. 





ON THE USE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 


AS ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL PROSPERITY. 


In the last number of this work a sum- 
mary statement was given of the precious 
metals at different periods of the world, 
commencing with the year 1492, and 
ending with 1840 ; also with the amount 
of the same in the U. States, commenc- 
ing with 1820, and ending with the 
month of July, 1845. 

It is now proposed to examine some- 
what into their use, as an element in the 
promotion of that great increase of the 
wealth of nations which has occurred 
during the same period of time. 


But before making such an attempt it 
may be well to state the views which in- 
fluence the writer, in calling public at- 
tention to the subject. 

To be therefore as concise as the na- 
ture of the case will admit, we propose 
to show that specie acts but a subordinate 
part in the great concerns of mankind; 
an indispensable ong, undoubtedly, but 
still we think it may be shown to be by 
no means the basis of wealth, either na- 
tional or individual ; but that its presence 
or absence in any country will be just in 





* Note how the first syllables of ‘‘ ever’ and “ river” in this line illustrate the difference 


between accent and quantity. 
whole weight of a quadrasyllabic foot. 
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proportion to the amount of exchangeable 
vy: I= possessed from natural endowments, 
or (om the manner in which human in- 
‘sary and human art shall use such 
endowments in the creation of such 
value. 

It is further our design to show that, in’ 
the present advanced state of civilization, 
a well-regulated system of credit is the 
great basis which governs and controls 
the commercial and trading operations of 
the world, while the precious metals ‘are 
ony useful in the payment of balances, 
and in the preservation of the soundness 
of the currency. 

To make these premises clear, it is ne- 
cessary to state a few first principles, that 
may be considered almost in the light of 
self-evident propositions, which our more 
enlightened readers will excuse, since it 
is desirable to commence at the founda- 
tion, and stari with well-settled data. 

The great needs of man in a state of 
civilization, are suitable food and cloth- 
ing, and comfortable habitations, For 
the first he resorts to the cultivation of 
the earth and to fishing, and the breeding 
of animals—for the second to the useful 
arts—for the last to the forests and the 
mines, aided by the arts. 

Now it must be evident that, if each in- 
dividual provided himself through his 
own labor and skill, with each of the 
above necessities and comforts, there 
would be no use for money ; and it follows 
from thence that money is only needed 
because it is found, as society advances, 
that a division of labor owen a great 
saving, both of labor and time—and that 
through such division of labor, a much 
greater quantity of the things sought for, 
can be produced in a given time by any 
namber of persons residing in the social 
state. 

This being admitted, there are only 
two ways of making such exchanges as 
the mutual wants of the different mem- 
bers of society require. The first and 
crudest method is barter, or the ex- 
change of one commodity for another— 
and the other by establishing some com- 
mon medium of exchange, which, by 
being least liable to a fluctuation in quan- 
tity, shall, therefore, at all times, and un- 
der all circumstances, retain a more set- 
tled value, in relation to all other com- 
modities. As this medium became neces- 
sary from the advances of civilization, 
the precious metals offered the best pos- 
sible means of affording the requisites 
sought for, and accordingly they were 
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resorted to for this purpose in the very 
a stages of society. 

hile the wants of man. were few, 
and easily supplied, there was little com- 
merce, but little money was needed, and 
therefore the precious metals were found 
to answer the purpose of effecting the 
necessary exchanges; but as human 
knowledge advanced, and society became 
more refined, human wants increased, 
nations were separated from each other, 
commerce took its rise—difference of soil, 
of climate, and of pursuits, greatly ex- 
tended the products to be exchanged, and 
as early as the twelfth century other 
means were resorted to for extending the 
benefits of the precious metals and in- 
creasing the facilities by which a gener- 
al supply of the commodities of life 
could be citculated. 

In the twelfth century, in the year 
1171, the Bank of Venice, the first insti- 
tution of the kind on record, was founded. 
We have no very accurate accounts of 
the plan upon which its business was 
conducted ; but as the Bank of Amster- 
dam, the second bank we read of, was 
probably copied from the Bank of Ven- 
ice, it is presumed they were both ad- 
ministered upon the same principles, 
namely, that of receiving specie and bul- 
lion upon deposit, giving credit to the de- 
positor on the books of the bank, and per- 
mitting him to draw his check upon it, in 
favor of any one to whom he wished to 
make payment; which person was, on 
presentation of such check, credited with 
the designated amount; the drawer be- 
ing debited at the same time with the like 
amount. Neither of these banks issued 
any bills or notes as money. Still they 
were of great use to trade, inasmuch as 
this plan of payment prevented the ne- 
cessity of counting or conveying the 
specie or bullion from one person to an- 


er. 

The Bank of England, which was 
chartered in the year 1694, was the first 
bank which ever issued bills or notes to 
circulate as money in the transactions of 
trade and commerce. 

The Bank of Scotland was chartered 
in 1695, and these two were the only 
banks that issued notes as money prior to 
the eighteenth century. The present 
Bank of France was not established till 
1803, and had the exclusive privilege 
granted to it to issue notes for forty years. 

The privilege granted to the Bank of 
England: to issue bi}ls and notes as money, 


opened an entire new era in the financial 
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affairs of the world, and gave rise to a 
great system of credit in trade and com- 
merce, which has continued ever since ; 
and though it has been, from its abuse, 
productive of the most widely extended 
and serious evils, yet the writer has no 
doubt it has been one of the main causes 
which has produced the immense in- 
crease in the arts and sciences, and in 
the general trade of the world, rendering 
the progress of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries almost beyond human 
calculation. 

It is not within the limits of this short 
essay to gointo a history of the credit 
system, generally, and to record the 
abuses which grew out of it, in the South 
Sea Bubble in England, and the Missis- 
sippi Scheme in France, which produced 
ruin far and wide—nor to show the im- 
mense losses which have been sustained 
by the abuses of the banking system of 
late date both in England and in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Nor is it attempted to deny that there 
is in the system itself great liabilities and 
temptations to fraud—these are freely 
admitted. But this is not the question 
we have before us. We may however, 
in relation to the evils of the credit and 
reaps system, be permitted to remark 
that all human institutions possess the 
power of evil in just the same proportion 
as they are endowed with the power of 
doing good. The steam-engine multi- 
plies power to an immense extent, and 
the danger of evil from its use is great- 
er or less in proportion to that power ; 
while its advantages are also, up to a 
certain extent, commensurate with its 
force. Nay, the opposite qualities exist 
in nature; the very air we breath is ne- 
cessary to the sustainment of human 
life, and yet, gales of wind, hurricanes, 

and tornadoes produce the most extended 
devastations. The electric fluid is close- 
ly connected with all material substances, 
and is useful in the purification of the at- 
mosphere. Yet when exhibited in too 
great quantities, and too suddenly, as in 
thunder-storms, it destroys everything 
within its reach. But it is useless to 
enumerate, for the maxim is trite that 
every human institution may be abused, 
and, as we have said, the banking and 
credit systems have been most grossly 
abused—but they have become the apa 
levers of trade and commerce, and we 
risk nothing in declaring that, until some 
plan is discovered (if indeed such dis- 
covery can be made) to multiply with 
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equal facility and convenience a safer 
representative of commodities and of val- 
ue whereby to effect exchanges, nothing 
can supersede these systems in trade and 
commerce. As well may be anticipated 
that railroads and steam propulsion will 
be abolished, and mankind agree to go 
back to the old system in use before their 
discovery, as to believe that banks and 
the credit system will be laid aside, and 
the precious metals become again the on- 
ly medium of effecting exchanges. 

It may therefore be laid down, as we 
have said, that all trade and commerce 
have now, as their settled basis, a great 
system of confidence and credit, and 
therefore the inquiry is a proper one: in 
what degree the precious metals are ne- 
cessary to sustain in the best manner, 
and with the greatest advantages to na- 
tions and individuals, the immense ex- 
changes of the now multiplied products 
of human requirement. 

We shall, in the attempt to explain 
ourselves upon this subject, offer some 
simple views of the operations of the 
credit system in effecting exchanges, in 
which perfect safety predominates, with- 
out any active intervention of specie. 

Let us then suppose twenty persons, 
more or less, of whom the first owes a 
sum of money to the second, the second 
to the third, the third to the fourth, and 
so on to the twentieth, who also owes the 
sum to the first—and if the supposed sum 
be one thousand dollars, it is evident that 
in this case one thousand dollars paid 
from the first to the second, and so in ro- 
tation to the twentieth, an amount of in- 
debtedness will be discharged twenty 
times greater than the sum used to dis- 
charge it, and the money returned to the 
original ssor—and if specie be the 
only medium used to liquidate the debt, 
its amount must be twenty times ascer- 
tained, or counted, and probably be as often 
removed from one place to the other, in- 
curring a great amount of labor and ex- 
penditure of time and money. Butif the 
one thousand dollars be safely deposited 
in a bank, a small piece of paper ope- 
rates precisely in the same manner as 
would the specie, without expense and 
with equal safety, and without the remo- 
val of one dollar of the specie from the 
bank. This latter may not occur in 
every case, but it will in many; and the 
bank being enabled to make a calcula- 
tion of how much specie will, on the av- 
erage, be demanded by its depositors, 
may make loans of a certain portion ot 
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their money, ard thus afford additional 
facilities to those who wish to borrow, 
and in this way increase the amount of 
business, which can be safely transacted 
upon any given amount of money. Or, 
upon the credit system, the first may 
draw his bill of exchange upon the- 
twentieth, and pay such bill to the seeond, 
the second to the third, the third to the 
fourth, and so on to the twentieth. This 
latter operation is not so common in this 
country because we have few private 
bankers, but in England, where there are 
many, it is a daily practice. 

Are not the beneficial effects of the 
banking and credit system here made 
very manifest, and is it not here shown 
that specie plays a very subordinate part 
in the great operations of trade in large 
cities? Nay, but it is the same thing in 
the debts due from one part of the United 
States to another, and to every foreign 
country. One merchant in New York 
is indebted to another in New Orleans, or 
in London, while with others the case is 
exactly the reverse, hence arises what is 
called exchange, and the merchant in 
New York who has a debtor either in 
New Orleans or London, sells his draft 
to the merchant or merchants who is his 
debtor in either or both places, and thus 
the debt is cancelled without the in- 
tervention of specie, rendering the trans- 
mission of specie only necessary to pay 
any balance of indebtedness. 

tt is therefore clear, that the vast ma- 
jority of mercantile transactions, both 
individual and national, are paid without 
the intervention of the precious metals— 
the whole being upheld by a system of 
mercantile confidence and credit, without 
which trade and commerce, to any great 
extent, cannot be carried on. The whole 
course of trade, commerce, and finance, 
is so simple, that we feel really unwil- 
ling to offer any further explanations of 
what is well known to every merchant’s 
clerk—and yet, strange to say, attempts 
are constantly made to throw a mystery 
around these very simple and plain opera- 
tions ; and men who know much better, 
are continually pretending that it is a 

t thing to be a financier, and to un- 
and the management of concerns of 
that nature, be they of an individual or of 
a nation. 

We freely admit, that there is often 
great difficulty in the management of 
both, where there are not competent 
means to do so. A mercantile house may 
overtrade, and not have sufficient means 
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of credit or capital to meet its engage- 
ments, and may be put to great straits to 
sustain itself. So a secretary of the 
treasury or a finance minister, may not 
provide a sufficient revenue to meet the 
expenditures of the country, and may 
have the same difficulty from the same 
source; but with the means at hand, 
in either case, the credit system is 
so well regulated that no difficulty can 
occur. 

Punctuality, accuracy, and means, are 
all that are necessary to make a good 
financier ; no one should attempt the 
duties without a knowledge of his subject, 
and with such knowledge he will have 
fewer obstacles in his way, than in al- 
most any other pursuit. Losses will 
sometimes occur in finance, as in every 
other vocation, but both individually and 
nationally, so far as this country’ is con- 
cerned, these losses have more often 
arisen from want of principle in those 
who administer them, than from any in- 
herent defect in the system when proper- 
ly applied. 

Food, clothing, and habitation, bein 
the real desiderata in civilized life, an 
specie partially the medium through 
which they are exchanged, it surely will 
not require many examples to prove our 
postulate, that where there is the greatest 
amount of such of these commodities as 
are exchanged with fogeign nations, there 
will there be the greatest amount of spe- 
cie. Great Britain usually creates and 
exchanges the greatest amount of manu- 
factures, &c. Poamaueaie Great Bri- 
tain has usually the greatest amount of 
er in proportion to her a 

ut her crops occasionally fall much 
short of her consumption, and when this 
happens to such an extent, as to exceed 
the amount of what she has to sell, the 
balance is paid in specie. Such is the 
case at this moment, when, from the 
famine in Ireland, caused by the failure 
of the potato crop, and the scarcity of 
grain in Europe, specie is flowing into 
this country, because our superabundance 
of grain enables us to supply her need of 
that indispensable commodity. We for- 
tunately now manufacture so much 
clothing, &c., for ourselves, that she 
cannot pay us in those articles, and there- 

fore the rate of exchange is sufficiently 
against her to make it profitable to import 
specie, and hence it flows in upon us, in 
accordance with the law of trade to which 
we refer. 

To show that the amount of specie in 
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Europe and America is no proof of the 


amount of property or value in these 
countries, or indeed in any other, at any 
specified period, we need only refer to the 
tables published in our last number, 
which show the stock of specie in 1810 
to have been £380,000,000 sterling ; 
whereas, in 1830, it was ten per cent. less, 
say £345,640,780 sterling. Yet who can 
doubt that the amount in value in Europe 
and America was vastly greater in 1830 
than in 1810. 

We promised, in the last number of the 
Review, to show how the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the public funds may be 
safely conducted, without the use of the 

ious metals or the intervention of 
nk notes, and we propose now to re- 
deem that promise. 

First, then, we state the case as it real- 
ly is, viz: We say that the credit and 
debit side of the account ought to be so 
nearly equal, that any balance which may 
remain in the treasury after the public 
debts of the year are paid, should be only 
such as is deemed requisite for a case of 
emergency, say two, three, or if need be, 
four millions. Let the receipts then, from 
whatever sources, exceed the disburse- 
ments in that amount. These receipts 
may be rendered very nearly certain in 
their amount, and they are always cer- 
tain in their payment. A certain num- 
ber of persons are debtors and a certain 
number creditors. Let C then 
authorize a limited issue of revenue bills, 
bearing no interest, sufficient to pay the 
public creditors ; let a branch mint be es- 
tablished in New York, and let these 
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revenue bills or specie be alone receiva- 
ble for the public dues; let them be re- 
deemable in specie at the mints in Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and New York. 
which will always keep them at a a 
value, and then always taking care that 
the revenue shall exceed the amount is- 
sued, and the government will be their 
own guaranty for the safety of their re- 
ceipts—and as in the case stated in the 
fore part of this article, they may pass 
into as many hands as may be, they will 
eventually perform the part of a bill ex- 
change drawn by the government upon 
the debtor, who will pay the creditor. 

All that the government have a right 
to demand, is safety and facility in the 
collection and disbursement of the public 
moneys ; and surely nothing can be safer 
than their own obligations or specie. ‘T'o 
demand specie for the liquidation of an 
account, which is like the bills payable 
and bills receivable account in a mer- 
chant’s ledger, is an arbitrary exercise of 

wer that never should be submitted to 

y the people, because, as we have 
shown, specie pays under the credit sys- 
tem, with which the people are well con- 
tented, debts toa much greater amount 
than its actual value ; and it is a robbery 
of so much of the material of trade from 
the trading community to exact it in the 
payment of dues which, in reality, are 
nothing, since those who administer the 
government are nothing but trustees 
charged with effecting the exchanges in 
value which take place between the pub- 
lic debtor and the public creditor. 
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Tue compiler of this work has been 
conversant, for many years, with Dic- 
tionaries and the making of Dictionaries. 
About omen years since he edited 
** Johnson’s Dictionary, as improved by 
Todd,” &c. While executing this task, 
he formed the plan of his small work, 
entitled, « A Comprehensive Pronouncing 





and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ;” but before completing 
this latter work, he was induced to make 
the octavo abridgement of Dr. Webster's 
American Dictionary of the English Jan- 
guage. Last of ali, he has come before 
the public with the work, the title of 
which we have given. The remarks 
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which have occurred to us upon the 
work, we offer without preface under the 
following heads : 
1. Pronunciation.—This subject the 
compiler has painfully elaborated, and 
the results are placed at the command of 
the reader. He has not merely given the - 
results of his own investigations and in- 
quiries, by indicating what he supposes 
to be the usage of those esteemed as 
authorities; nor has he, where authori- 
ties are divided, and, as it were, equally 
balanced, given the two or three methods, 
with the authority on which each de- 
pends ; but he has collected and attached 
to every important word, every method 
of pronouncing it that has ever been re- 
commended by a writer, whether great 
or small, conceited or well-informed, ju- 
dicious or affected. In this way he has 
gathered more curious information on 
this subject than can be found in any 
other work; which will be highly es- 
teemed by ali literary antiquarians, stu- 
dents of the * curiosities” of English 
pronunciation, and hunters after odd ways 
of affected utterance. We doubt the pro- 
priety or the good taste, however, of 
attaching this variety to a dictionary de- 
signed for common use; a dictionary 
which, from its size and pretensions, is 
intended to answer questions directly and 
briefly to the popular mind, rather than 
to be a thesaurus of the materials from 
which opposite usages may be defended, 
and nice questions may be laboriously 
adjusted. What is wanted in such a 
dictionary is the good usage of educated 
and sensible a in England and Ame- 
rica—not the ultra and impracticable af- 
fectations of the salon, not the stiff and 
studied overdoing of the actor, or the 
professed doctor of pronunciation, not 
the refined nor the coarse cockneyisms of 
the cit, nor again the negligent and val- 
gar provincialisms of Old or New Eng- 
land ; but the actual use of the intelligent 
and refined who speak the English lan- 
guage. Greater deference is to be yielded 
to English usage, under certain circum- 
stances, than to the American, but not to 
such an extent as is sometimes claimed; 
least of all is that which is not the Eng- 
lish usage of the truly intelligent and 
judicious to be insisted on, because it is 
observed by the affected Englishman. 
To do this, as was done by Walker, and 
as is done to a timited extent by Wofces- 
ter, is to commit the mistake of the im- 
porter of the latest fashion, who gives 
the coat, the cravat, the hat or the boots, 
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of the London dandy, rather than those 
of the English gentleman. If we are to 
err in either direction, we had rather err 
from provincial ignorance than from mis- 
takes of affected imitators. Let our errors 
be those of well-meaning but simple rus- 
tics, rather than those of the travelled 
fool. Mr, Worcester is in the main re- 
liable, though with a little leaning to af- 
fectation and overdoing. 
2. New Words.—Mr. Worcester in- 
forms us that, “to the words found in 
Todd’s edition of Johnson’s dictionary, 
nearly 27,000 more have been added.” 
We are not surprised to learn this. We 
should not have been surprised, if we 
might trust the impression received from 
a simple inspection of single pages, if he 
had told us that he had added 50,000. 
On some of these pages, we are obliged 
to look with care in order to pick out, 
here and there, the familiar and well- 
known words of ordinary conversation 
and writing. A foreigner who had ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, would be appalled by an 
inspection of these formidable lines of 
new words, if he were told that they all 
yet remained to be mastered. Mr. W. 
has of course made many valuable addi- 
tions, The wonderful progress of the 
physical sciences, with the arts depend- 
ing on them, since Johnson’s day, has 
called into being, of necessity, thousands 
of new words. These words, as far as 
they have passed into the vocabulary of 
educated men, and occur, however rarely, 
in books, not technical and purely scien- 
tific, ought to be defined. With the pro- 
gress of thought and the wide extension 
of general intelligence, with the new 
creation of hosts of writers of peculiar 
education, habits of thought, sources of 
illustration, &c., as well as from that liber- 
ty of creation taken by, and allowed to, 
men of commanding genius, hundreds of 
new words, neither technical nor scien- 
tific, have made for themselves a room 
and a place in the language. These al! 
should be added. But to give a glossary 
or catalogue of all the words that have 
ever been used by those who are claimed 
as writers of English, or even by those 
who are acknowledged as English writers, 
is a liberty a little larger than the largest 
that should be allowed. Mr. Worcester 
has followed the largest liberty in this 
respect, with an ultraism that is quite 
equal to the spirit of the age. An Bg. 
lish word in his view, is a word act 
used, and even once, by an English 
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writer of any name. It may have been 
employed by the funny Charles Lamb, 
who created words for the nonce, for the 
sake of the fun, and who would no more 
have'used the same word a second time, 
after the sparkle of its first crytallization 
was gone, than he would drink stale 
champagne; or by the large-mouthed 
Coleridge, who, by his genius, could 
make a word of ten syllables appear 
quite passable, and perhaps as weil 
sounding as the TloAvpAusSo0 Oadrac- 
ong of Homer. How would Lamb stare 
to see Notelet and Epistolet, penned hy 
him in a frolic epistle or essay—just for 
the fun of the thing—paraded like a 
regular soldier in a stiff line of dictionary 
array, and enlisted for life to do duty in 
the service of the King’s English. Even 
Coleridge, though not easily frightened at 
any great word, would stand aghast at 
Impossibilification and Deathify, intro- 
duced by Worcester and credited to him- 
self Then we have such words as 
these: Devilet, Fiddle-faddlen, because 
the Quarterly Review was so silly as to 
make it possible for Mr. Worcester to 
add two towards his 27,000. Then we 
have To Facsimile, Rumgumtious, Cir- 
cumbendibus, Cantunkerous, Dandify, 
Dirt-Pie, Defectionist, Dyssillabification, 
and Dissylabify. Then of English provin- 
cial and vulgar words: Scranky, Scriggle, 
Scrimption, Scruff, Shopocracy, Squere- 
archy, Cutter, Dandyize. Were any pos- 
sible reason to be given for the intro- 
duction of these, and hundreds of words 
like them, except that it enables the pub- 
lisher of the book to talk of additional 
words by the thousand, there would be no 
occasion for our criticism. But there being 
no other cause conceivable ,we think it de- 
serves fairly to be set down under one of 
the arts of making a book sell. We would 
suggest to Mr. Worcester, therefore, the 
new word, Book-craft, or Dictionary- 
craft, and a description of the process, 
as one of the definitions of the word. 
Such a writer as Carlyle would be a for- 
tune to the makers and publishers of dic- 
tionaries, if dictionaries are to be made on 
this principle. We would suggest a pen- 
‘sion to him for his services in this re- 
spect. 

It deserves to be noticed also, by those 
who have so freely complained of Web- 
ster for his corruption of the English 
language, by recognizing so many new 
words, that in this respect the little finger 
of Mr. Worcester is thicker than the 
loins of Dr. Webster. Where Dr. Web- 
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ster introduced ten of these nova verba, 
Mr. Worcester has invested a hundred 
with the privileges of citizenship. 

3. Definitions.—Under this head, Mr. 
Worcester is very unequal. The defini- 
tions are usually correct, and under most 
words he gives most of the senses of 
which the word is capable and in which 
it is used. But the words are defined 
more usually by a synonyme than by 
descriptions, and synonymes and descrip- 
tions are strangely huddled together, with 
Jess regard to order than is desirable, 
and with little attention to the develop- 
ment of the meaning. All words have a 
primary and original sense, which is 
capable of being expressed by a definition 
that is logical. From this original mean- 
ing, the desired signification may be 
traced ; and often, in the order of the 
origin and growth of each, to the perfec- 
tion of a definition, it is necessary that 
the meaning be clearly conceived, then 
that it be precisely expressed, and in such 
a way that the description will be true of 
this word, and of no other words; and 
not that while it is true of this word, it is 
also true of many others ; and Jast of all, 
that its variety of meanings be arranged 
according to the chronological and philo- 
sophical order of their development. It 
is owing to the fact, that Dr. Webster 
proposed to himself the ideal of a defini- 
tion, that his dictionary so far surpasses 
every other; and it is this that has en- 
abled it to fight its own way against some 
wdbdoiniel and more prejudiced oppo- 
sition. We were impressed with the de- 
ficiencies of Mr. Worcester, when tested 
by this ideal, on a first and hasty glance 
at the work. We have had it confirmed 
by the testimony of an intelligent for- 
eigner, very familiar with languages, 
and who has been in the habit of con- 
sulting dictionaries to gain clear and dis- 
criminating knowledge of words; and we 
were more deeply impressed with the 
deficiency when we compared a few 
words, selected at hazard from Worcester 
and Webster, and saw the contrast be- 
tween the definitions. Accuracy of de- 
finition is essential to accuracy of thought. 
It exerts an important influence, also, on 
truth and honesty of character. Honest 
men are proverbially clear in their defini- 
tions. Demagogues and sophists rejoice 
in confusion of terms, and in vagueness 
ofthoughts, words, definition, propositions 
and reasonings. It ought to be stated 
that Mr. Worcester expressly affirms 
that, “ with respect to Webster's Diction- 
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ary, which the compiler several years 
since abridged, he is not aware of having 
taken a single word, or the definition of 
a word, from that work, in the gow 
tion of this.” We think his work would 
have been improved had he allowed him- 
self a little greater liberty. 

We specify the following words as 
erroneously defined : 

Coupon is defined “a dividend in,a 
public fund or joint-stock.” The Dic- 
tionary of the Academy gives no such 
sense, but defines the word as it is used 
in England and this country, for small 

intel certificates of interest upon stocks, 
Sends, &e., which are cut off from time 
to time, to be presented for payment. 

Hospice—** A sort of hospital for 
monks.” It isa religious establishment 
in the passes of the Alps, for the enter- 
tainment of travellers without expense. 

Perchloride—** A compound of chlorine 
with phosphorus.” A perchloride of gold 
would therefore be a compound of chlo- 
rine, phosphorus and gold. We need not 
say that a perchloride is a compound of 
chlorine with any substance, in whieh 
chlorine is combined in its highest pos- 
sible proportion. 

Post-note—After giving the true sense 
of the word, Mr. W. adds another—“a 
cash-note to be sent by post”—giving 
Bouvier as authority. We doubt whether 
the word is ever used in this sense, or 
whether Bouvier has justified it. The 
definition in his Law-Dictionary contains 
nothing of the kind. 

We give also several instances of mere 
transcription, with manifest neglect to 
verify the thing transferred—sometimes 
doing injustice to the authority from whom 
the definition purports to have been de- 
rived, and in some instances contradict- 
ing himself under different heads. 

Heptandrian—* Seven-fold masculine, 
ot having seven stamens; heptandrous ;” 
giving Lindley for his authority. The 
termination in ian, in botany, was pro- 

sed by Dr. Webster, but never adopted 

y botanists. We find no such word in 
Lindley as heptandrian, and certainly he 
never gave it the definition, ‘* seven-fold 
masculine.” In like manner he gives 
Hexagynian— six-fold feminine, or hav- 
ing six pistils ;” ascribed also to Lindley. 
evandrian is ascribed to Pen. Cy- 
clopedia. Hexandrous, and not Hexan- 
drian, is given under the article Botany. 

Dodecandrian, gynian, are given 


as “‘ twelve-fold masculine” and “ twelve- 
fold feminine,” on the authority of Smart, 
34 
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and he is probably entitled to the honor 
of this very original definition. 

Seasonless, he derives from Byron— 
“having no seasons; unseasonably.” 
The last definition is wholly aside from 
Byron’s meaning, and defines an adjective 
by an adverb. 

Euphuism, Euphuist—Euphuism is 
defined by Euphemism!! and Euphem- 
ism by Euphuism; and the Edinburgh 
Review and Scott are given as authorities, 
The editor certainly mistook the mean- 
ing of one of these words, if he had a 
clear view of either. Did he verify his 
mistake by a reference to his authorities ? 

Garglion is given, on the authority of 
Quincy, as “an exudation from a bruise 
which indurates into a hard tumor.” 
Quincy has no such word, nor is there 
any such in the language, and it is obvi- 
ous that somebody, from whom Mr. 
Worcester took the word, wrote gar- 
glion for ganglion. 

Fortalice is defined a fortress, a cita- 
del ; and yet fortallage is defined “a little 
fort, a block-house,” with the remark, 
“same as fortalice.” If he had looked 
into Old Mortality, he would have found 
the fortalice of Scott was not the citadel, 
but an outwork. 

Edge (adjec.) and Edge-rail—The first 
is defined, ‘applied to a railroad in 
which the carriages run upon rails or 
edges of rails, as in common railroads.” 
The second ;: “ An iron bar or rail, upon 
which the wheels of a railroad can re- 
volve, a flange being formed upon the 
inner edge of the rail, projecting about an 
inch, in order to prevent the wheels from 
sliding off” The two roads, here de- 
scribed, are very different. 

Gnomiometrical seems to have been 
copied blindly from Smart, for goniomet- 
rical, as the definition plainly shows the 
word to be. 

Fluvialist is defined, “one who treats 
of rivers.” This word, in Geology, pro- 
perly denotes one who accounts for the 
origin of certain strata, in a peculiar 


way. 

Ephah is defined to be 15 cubic inches, 
which would be Jess than half a pint, and 
yet a Hin, which is the tenth of an 
Ephah, is defined as five quarts. The 
fact is that the Ephah contains, accord- 
ing to the lowest computation, nearly a 
bushel, and according to Gesenius, almost 
a bushel and a half, or 2,600 Parisinches. 

Homer is defined, «a Hebrew measure, 
of about 3 pints.” It was the 
Hebrew measure, containing 10 baths, as 
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stated in the Scriptures, or more than 70 
gallons. 

Kraal is “a rude hut or cabin of Hot- 
tentots, with conical or round tops.” It 
is a village of such huts, never a single 


one. 

Saddle-cloth is defined, ** A cover for 
saddle :” if it ever means this, which we 
question, this is not the more common 
signification. 

Reformed is vaguely and imperfectly 
defined. The Reformed Churches of the 
continent were a large body of churches, 
embracing the Swiss, the Dutch, the 
French, and other communions which 
separated from Luther on the subject of 
the sacramental presence. 

The words Ecbatic and Telic are de- 
fined in a most vague and imperfect way. 
As applied to transitional particles, espe- 
cially in sacred interpretation, they have 
a forcible and peculiar use, which is only 
hinted at, and seems not to have been 
distinctly conceived. 

Sophister is defined, “An undergra- 
duate.” Buta freshman in the English 
university is also an undergraduate, but 
not a sophister. 

Sophist is defined, as one of its mean- 
ings, “ An undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England ; a sophister.” 
Is sophist ever used in this sense? Soph. 
is the usual abbreviation. 

Shingle is defined, “A thin board to 
cover houses; a sort of tiling.” This 
Mt designed for English readers, pro- 

ably. 

Neolo «A term applied to a new 
system of interpretation of the Scriptures 
in Germany.” How much information 
does this convey? Why not tell what 
system of interpretation ? 

Livery Men, in London, is defined, «A 
number of men belonging to the freemen 
of the ninety-one companies,” &c. Why 
so vague? Instances like these might be 
given to an unlimited extent. 

Were we to describe this dictionary by 
its general principle or spirit, we should 
say it was composed on the principle of 
aggregation rather than on that of thor- 
ough selection andelaboration. This ap- 
pears in the introduction; in the curious 
catalogue of every variety of dictionary, 
cyclopedia, &c.; in the gathering of 

L kinds of words, good, bad and indif- 
ferent; in the exhibition of every possi- 
ble way in which these words have been 

ronounced ; in the sweeping together of 
efinitions, particularly in science tech- 
nology, with too little discrimination of 
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authorities and too little revision of the 
information which they furnish. Such 
a method of making a book is far more 
convenient for the writer, than it is use- 
ful for the reader. The compiler pre- 
sents a greater array of learning, and 
avoids much responsibility. His author- 
ities are always presented, and his own 
opinion is not likely to be called in ques- 
tion, because he rarely uses that opinion. 
He will be likely to offend no party, be- 
cause he takes no ground. It is rather a 
favorite way of making books in this 
country, but it is not the way to bring 
out useful and lasting results: least of 
all will it have any good influence in 
making more pure and accurate the pre- 
vailing use of language. 

We observe that this dictionary is no- 
ticed with favor by many who take oc- 
casion to speak slightingly of Dr. Web- 
ster; and in one or two instances, such 
a notice has been made the vehicle of an 
indiscriminate and ferocious attack on the 
venerable lexicographer. [t is natural 
and fair that the friends of Mr. Worces- 
ter, and Mr. Worcester himself, should 
set forth the particulars in which his 
work may be contrasted with Webster’s, 
to his own advantage ; but the mere as- 
sertion that Worcester is conservative, 
with no specification of the points of su- 
periority, does little credit to the cause 
which it is designed to serve. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Webster which 
has excited so much odium was his ortho- 
graphy. This has created and aggravat- 
ed a prejudice which the friends of rival 
works know how to use to his disadvan- 
tage. We by no means approve of Dr, 

ebster’s way of spelling certain words 
in the language. The reasons urged in 
their favor we think insufficient, and the 
taste that urged them we deem stil! more 
defective. “Other improvements, which 
respect certain classes of words, we think 
were demanded by the condition of usage, 
and were indicated by a strong tendency 
of the language towards their adoption. 
The cry against innovation is the easiest 
of all cries to raise. To protest against 
any sacrilegious innovation upon the 
sacred spelling of our forefathers has a 
look of profound and tender veneration. 
It is only to be regretted that those per- 
sons who are zealous against every re- 
form do not recollect that it is not many 
decades of years since our forefathers had 
any fixed way of spelling at all; and 
that since the publication of Johnson’s 
dictionary the tendency towards simplifi- 
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cation had wrought manifold more nu- 
merous changes than Dr. Webster pro- 

; and that most of the changes 
which he teem were founded in rea- 
son, and had brought themselves almost 
into being. The termination ter had been 
gradually taking the place of tre in that 
class of words derived from the French. 
Dr. Webster finished the change by mak- 
ing all that class of words uniform in 
their termination. The dropping of the 
u out of honour and similar words, about 
20 in all, was but fixing a change that 
had been carried into effect in quite a nu- 
merous class; and so of other changes. 
Those men who laud the venerable Eng- 
lish of the best writers, seem not to be 
conscious that of all the anomalous things 
under the heavens, the most irregular, 
arbitrary and labyrinthine is the English 
orthography to a student of our language 
from the continent. While they are 
scolding about Webster they seem to be 
profoundly ignorant that the German lan- 
guage is continually undergoing changes 
ten-fold more numerous and vital in its 
spelling, its structure, and by the com- 
mon consent of the learned; and yet the 
rugged old version of Luther’s Bible is 
just as dear to the learned and the un- 
learned as ever—that the French Acade- 
giving laws to the 
language of Ja belle France. But in re- 
spect to the English language, say they, 
the thing is not to be thought of. The 
English of Johnson is good enough for 
us, say these men, and the venerable old 
wells of English undefiled are not to be 
intermeddled with. Baxter, Taylor, Shak- 
speare, &c., are to be followed, spelling 
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and all, though they had no fixed spelling 
to be followed. And so because a most 
laborious, and in most respects most 
thorough and judicious lexicographer, 
was a little deficient in taste, or a little 
too pertinacious in his own opinion in 
respect to some few scores of words, all 
of whose worst changes were pronounced 
reasonable by Germans, there are man 
who cast out his name, despise his aid, 
and have neither sense nor magnanimity 
enough to do honor to his many and un- 
matched excellences. This outcry re- 
sembles too much the John Bullism that 
cleaves to its rotten boroughs, and raises 
the cry of the throne and the altar are in 
danger, if but one rook is driven out of 
his undisturbed abode by the hand of in- 
novation. 
The forthcoming edition of Webster’s 
dictionary will, we are quite sure, from 
the character and taste of its editor, be 
freed from those peculiarities in ortho- 
graphy which have given just offence, as 
well as be greatly improved in respect to 
the fullness and accuracy of the exhibition 
of the pronunciation. Thedefinitions, now 
by far the most perfect and satisfactory 
that are to be found, and, beyond compari- 
son, surpassing those of any other Eng- 
lish dictionary, will be thoroughly revised 
and enriched, we are sure, from what we 
know of the zeal and diligence of the 
entleman to whose care it is entrusted. 
t may not and will not be all that is to 
be desired, especially in etymology, but 
we are greatly mistaken if it will not be 
received with marked and increasing 
favor in this country and in England. 
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- Tue past month has been very fruitful 
of good singing, and, to some extent, of 
good music; and hence a little gossip 
respecting these matters may give piquan- 
cy to the more solid food we set before 
our readers in graver articles. But as it 
will not do to talk entirely at random, as 
Montaigne does, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son tries to do, we musttake up some little 
thread or threads, and string our thoughts 
thereupon, keeping up also a relation 
among them of precessionand succession. 
Why will not this very distinction, 


which we have just made, between sing- 
ing and music suffice? It seems a very 
plain one, but to listen to the conversa- 
tion of our musical and music-loving peo- 
ple, one would think it none too clear. 
Here, for example, we have just had a 
good opera company, twice a week or 
more, all winter; Benedetti, Pico, Barili, 
Beneventano, Sanquirico, with a chorus, 
have sung; a large orchestra have fiddled 
and blown—all as been very good in- 
deed. But the music they have given us 
has not been worth the pains, and many 
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ive Donizetti, Coppola, and Verdi credit 
‘or what is due chiefly to the names of the 
singers and players. Many become en- 
thusiastic admirers of Italian music, and 
ume to have fixed opinions on a sub- 
ject ~ never studied; knowing music 
as the Prince Benbenin-bonbobbin knew 
books “ without ever having read”—and 
because they have heard weak music 
well sung, and were pleased, fancy it 
was the music itself that pleased them. 
Now, that they should be pleased, and 
should wish to hear more of the same 
sort that has pleased them, is what no 
one can have the least disposition to find 
fault with. But when they affect to be of 
the dilletanti, and give out judgments, 
they go too far, and become like the 
* self-taught ;” i.e. those who get on by 
dint of ignorance, and resemble the street 
rausicians whom Jovers of comfort pay to 
be still; who put themselves up by mak- 
ing all sensible educated persons desire 
to put them down. 

There is no royal road to learning, 
and one cannot, or should not, form con- 
clusions from too narrow an induction. 
It would be well if hundreds, who speak 
pecitinely about music, would consider 

w much their opinions are really 
worth. They have not studied composi- 
tion, not read criticism, not played or 
sung much ; how can they tell, because 
they have heard Donizetti & Co. present- 
ed by a good company, and not heard 
much else, that there is no music in the 
world that comes up to theirs? They 
cannot. It is impossible. 

Therefore, when they presume to make 
the old comparison between German and 
Italian music, and to decide dogmatically 
that the modern Italian is the greatest 
ever written, and the only music worth 
hearing, their opinions are not entitled to 
much weight. And, as in all questions 
of art, and especially the musical art, the 
feelings are very strongly enlisted, and 
disputers, whether right or wrong, throw 
the whole force of their will into the 
matter, it ought not to have much influ- 
ence upon us when we hear these opin- 
ions uttered and adhered to with great 
prejudice, heat, andexcitement. To one 
who looks to knowledge as the basis of 
opinion, and does not go by local autho- 
rity—who actually studies music, reads 
the best authors, and plays well enough 
to read great compositions for himself—it 
does not. His musical opinions are like 
his literary ones ; he has his great writ- 
ets whom he looks up to with reverence, 
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and his minor ones whom he recurs to 
with pleasure ; his soul admits the vari- 
ous forms of genius aeons all peculiar- 
ities and nationalities. ith him the 
great art of Music stands behind all, and 
abstracted from all personal commixture ; 
he is nota member of any clique or par- 
ty ; he goes not easily into furores. He 
is overwhelmed by no particular style, 
but Joves them all with differences— 
Handel best of any, or Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven, (for who could ever decide which 
was the greatest in art, or in poetry ;) he 
has a wide range, from Bach to Bellini, 
and since itis his object to find out excel- 
lence, he can look scarcely anywhere all 
through, without discovering at least 
some degree of it. Suppose, for example, 
such a student (we are not personating 
ourself, but our idea! of a genuine musi- 
cal scholar) were to attempt to make the 
comparison between German and Italian 
music, Jet us endeavor to fancy how he 
would write. Might he not make some- 
thing such a comparison as the follow- 
ing? 

The German music is the production 
of a nation whose chief characteristic is 
a deep enthusiasm, strong passion con- 
tending with a heavy temperament, and 
developing itself, not in physical vivaci- 
ty, but in mental, and hence tending to- 
wards mysticism. The brooding over sor- 
row till it becomes grief unutterable, the 
slow consuming fire, the morbid fancy, 
the reflective power that wanders away 
into the dim twilight of consciousness— 
all that unwieldly vigor that wastes it- 
self in the mazes of metaphysics, or ac- 
cumulates unmanageable stores of learn- 
ing, that masters by its patient, inflexible 
perseverance, whole libraries, or acquires 
skill in the most difficult and minutely la- 
borious of the arts—these are the quali- 
ties which distinguish the Almain above 
all other races. These qualities shine 
through his music and make it like him- 
self, profoundly learned, passionate, en- 
thusiastic, mystical. There is no ques- 
tion but that for strength, depth, hidden 
tenderness, and indeed for all that makes 
tousic great, the German school can pro- 
duce examples of the greatest music ever 
written; at the same time, if we take the 
whole mass of their music, there can be 
as little question that a great deal of it is 
dry, hard, and frequently unintelligible. 
Handel was an old Italian German; he 
studied in Italy and lived in England ; 
his music was touched with the ies 
vocal Italian character, but he was one of 
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those great geniuses that really belong 
not to any one age or nation. Haydn 
and Mozart were both admirers of the 
old Italians; Beethoven is the purest 
German of them all, as he is also the 
greatest and most thoroughly German 
of the Germans themselves. People in 
speaking of the German music usually 
mean Beethoven, or perhaps sometimes 
Mozart; they do not consider the whole ot 
German music, the writings of the thou- 
sands that are there all the while writing, 
and have been ever since these great com- 
ear Perhaps ney ri Spohr and 

endelsohn, or Von Weber and the song 
writers and pianists—still it is only a few 
chief writers out of the most productive 
country in music that there is. Now be- 
cause these great artists write good music 
it does not follow that the style of all Ger- 
many is so perfect as not to admit of excel- 
jence in that of any other nation. Beetho- 
ven may have written, as thereis no doubt 
he has, the greatest symphonies that 
were,ever composed ; Spohr may please 
us with his finish, Mendelsohn with his 
subdued enthusiasm, that so often goes 
off into dreaminess; Schubert may 
move us with his passionate recitations— 
all this may be and we still be conscious 
that the German style is not the one only 
style in the universe. 

We may, in short, know as much as 
an Albrechtsburgher, and be able to fol- 
low the direction written on the mar- 
gin of some of Handel’s music—“ hereex- 
temporize a fugue on such a subject”—and 
still be quite aware that there is a music 
differing from all this, lighter, easier, 
more flowing, and more full of animal 
spirits—the music of that country known 
in poetry as “sunny Italy,” where skies 
are always blue, and the landscapes have 
all ruined temples in the foreground and 
mountains in the distance, and the whole 
land resembles a view on the act drop at 
the theatre; where formerly there were 
castles, counts, and ladies, Rinaldos, Udul- 
phos, Hypolitos, Lucias, Lauras, Bea- 
trices; where now there are carnivals, 
lazzaroni, and maccaroni, Vesuvius, 
bright-eyed maidens, antiquities—all that 
sort of thing, in short, which we have 
read of in various books, for instance, in 
Mr. Headley’s delightful letters. And 
we may, without accusing ourselves of 
bad taste, suffer ourselves to be pleased 
with this lighter music, the offspring of 
the quick-spirited saga who live in that 
romantic region, for what it is, without 
requiring itto be something else. Depth 
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of passion is not an element of the mod- 
ern Italian character, however it ma 
have been in the days of the old novel- 
ists ; the modern Italian is sudden, impet- 
uous in his emotions, child-like, sensitive, 
easily impressed and easily forgetting ; 
‘smiles and frowns pass over him like 
sunshine and showers in April weather. 
His wit is merely funand gaiety, his sor- 
row a burst of passion; every bubble in 
his temperament comes rapidly to the 
surface and vanishes. These qualities 
of character are seen especially in the 
music which is the very element of this 
impressible people. It is never deep, 
never restrained, but always animated 
and free; it could not bear the thick 
flowing harmonic current of the German 
school, nor its novelty and variety of 
ideas. It must dance along with careless 
ease and do whatever it does in a viva- 
cious manner, the passion of it being 
never overwhelming, never straggling 
for utterance, but of that kind which can 
burst out freely, like the joy or grief of 
young children. It is a music which will 
always be the most universally understood 
and the most popular; it has besides 
a natural refinement and grace, all its 
own. The whole art of music owes as 
much to it as to the music of Germany ; 
the dry learning and the reflective and 
sentimental tendency of the German pas- 
sion having always been modified and 
kept in check by the healthy vivacity of 
the Italian. I[t is not necessary to rank 
either school above the other; they both 
go to constitute the great art of music, 
and one may study both, and admire both, 
and Scotch, Irish or Chinese melodies be- 
sides, without sinning against good taste. 
This is as fair a comparison as we can 
fancy our student to make, so cabined 
and cribbed as we are. We have made 
it to awaken thought among the admirers 
of Italian music, ot which we have had 
so much, and are to have more next 
month, under still greater advantages. 
The company we have had contains 
good singers; BenepetT!1 is a great tenor, 
with a fine, trae, manly voice ; Bari is 
well cultivated and unpresuming in man- 
ner; in short, the whole company have 
given great satisfaction. The new com- 
y which is to return here next month, 
18 much the most numerous and best ap- 
pointed we have ever had. It numbers 
— artists of first-rate skill. The pri- 
ma donna is the best Italian soprano we 
have ever heard ; the tenore has 
finish ; the baritone and basso are both 
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; the orchestra is a large and fine 
fall of good strong valine and with 
a contra-bass of unrivalled excellence. 
They will stir up Boston, we fancy, to 
some purpose; and although they will 
be here at a bad time of year, no doubt 
they will set the city on fire, and perhaps 
ignite the North river. As far as good 
singing, &c., is concerned, we shall en- 
joy them; bat alas! the music will be 
probably all Verdi. Now this Verdi is 
an Italian who affects Teutonic rigidity ; 
his music is loud, forced, strange stuff; 
anybody could write as bad, that would ; 
its shapes are only meant to be striking ; 
its harmony astonishes the untaught ear 
and disgusts the cultivated; it has no 
real truth; very little of the Italian flow; 
much of it is Donizetti diluted, and that 
with a poor solution, making the whole 
like a mess of eau sucre and stale German 
beer, filled up with mouldy maccaroni. 
So much for a modest opinion of Verdi’s 
music in a single sentence. Heartily do 
we rejoice that there is a corner where 
one may say thus much, and fancy in 
the transparent air the countenance of 
« Father Haydn” looking approval. In 
the name of the musical art, we do hope 
that those who know, and can support 
what they advance with reasons, will 
not let their voices be drowned under 
this looked-for Verdi inundation! 

We have spoken thus heartily against 
Verdi, because, in the present state of 
music in this country, we think him the 
very worst composer whose works could 
be presented to our public. Many of 
those who, as we noticed at the first, 
mistake singing for music, will soon 
learn to swear by him ; scraps will be re- 

inted from him, and the voice of fashion 
is so strong that his unpoetic and un- 
couth melodies will become popular in 
parlors all over the country, and thou- 
sands and thousands of young hearts, fed 
on such food, will have no appetite for 
that which is wholesomer, more nourish- 
ing, and less highly seasoned. Why, 
even now, almost all that our public 
ever know of really great classic vocal 
music is through a few oratorios heard a 
few times a year by audiences of the 
respectable middle, rather than of the 
‘upper ten.” Donizetti, Balfe, Bellini, 
make the staple of what is piled on the 
corners of village pianos oi the better 
order. You seldom see any songs of the 
old and purest Italian school; seldom 
anything in that way that you can feel 
the same pleasure in hearing as in look- 
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ing ata quiet old landscape; seldom any- 

thing that contains any deeper or richer 

— truth than the expression of mere 
talian passion. 

Now if there were a body of learned 
musicians in the country. who could with- 
stand this Verdi inundation, or any other 
—who could oppose the ephemeral, and 
give decisions as a high court of appeal 
of the last resort in matters pertaining to 
musical art, as there is in Germany—the 
influence of false music would not be so 
bad. The composer would be ranked at 
once according to his real merits by this 
tribunal ; and those who then persisted 
in admiring him, would do it of their 
own free will, as. preferring to be fash- 
ionable rather than musical. But here 
there is no such tribunal. Good pro- 
fessors of music are rare, and among 
them how few understand the poetry of 
their art; how few can criticise and 
judge of a piece as Mozart could, on 
true, wsthetical, untechnical principles ; 
how generally our professors are, mere 
players, disagreeing among themselves, 
and caring far more to get by hook or 
crook a decent living than to be true to 
their art. Then the sources of informa- 
tion that are open to the public ;—the 
newspapers, bah! musical literature, old 
stories, anecdotes, history of Tubal Cain, 
etc. etc. ; but here the Harpers have done 
a little by republishing what is a better 
than we had erent though after all dead 
life of Mozart, and we have actually some 
= books, Weber’s “« Theory,” and a 
ittle treatise by M. Fetis, republished by 
the Boston Academy, ‘Music Explained 7 
the latter for common readers is excel- 
lent. But how little of this reaches the 
parlors where so many stand nightly in 
groups, deadening themselves to all the 
sweet influences of music, by patiently 
practising its weakest and most flimsy 
pieces. The Philharmonic in our city is 
doing somewhat, and so are the chorus 
societies a little; but after all, when one 
considers what a tumultuary and chaotic 
state the art of music is in among us, he 
feels most strongly the necessity that all 
who know should act and speak with a 
bold earnestness that shall be felt, for 
the truth, and for nothing else ; that so 
this chaotic state may not prove a never- 
ending ruin, but atransition period, which 
shall lead to a regular stratification and 
clear separation of ignorance from learn- 
ing. 

bre now there are some indications 
that we are beginning to subside thus into 
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well-defined layers. The Philharmonic 
stands apart and is something; our public 
have a pretty general suspicion that there 
they shall hear what is sound, true and 
orthodox. Let this society select music 
carefully, and confine themselves to such _ 
as they can perform well; let them keep 
the line between good and bad as distinct 
as they can. It is for the interest of 
their art. In process of time they may 
be able to put down some future Verdi 
that may arise by force of authority. 
Genius may sometimes suffer, we know, 
under the fiats of schools; but even the 
crazy Beethoven lived to triumph, and 
far better is it to have a learned bod in 
any art for the young to look up to, than 
an indiscriminate crowd that they will 
soon learn to surprise. Now, if an art- 
ist fails in the high, there are ever open- 
ing lower deeps for him; we have seen a 
respectable solo pianist officiating at a 
panorama; one can conceive that a sing- 
er might fail before the upper ten in the 
opera, before the middle respectable in 
the oratorio,-the good folks in the ‘ fami- 
ly, and so on down to the Ethiopian, 
and all the while have his cliques of 
toadies pursuing him down, and so all 
the while keeping up a position. There 
is no universally recegnized high caste 
among our artists—no aristocracy of ex- 
cellence to which the young student can 
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look up with constant loyalty; the 
public do not ask where he studied, 
where he came out, or where got a de- 
gree; all they require is that he should. 
please them, and an artist must be a fool 
if he cannot soon hit upon some magic 
that will form a circle about him. Sutil, 
as we have observed, there are indica- 
tions that this state of things is improv- 
ing; there is light in the East. The 
very lines that are beginning to be in- 
definitely drawn between the opera, 
oratorio, family, and Ethiopian, show 
an incipient stratification, and if we can 
(we musicians) keep it before the peo- 
ple that Verdi is only a fashionable com- 
poser, and not a great one; that his mu- 
sic is showy, not poetic; if we can only 
bring it to be suspected that he is not to 
be admired, except in a sort, in fact, 
rather to be laughed at, as we laugh at 
Bunn’s and other Jibrettos, and though 
well enough at the theatre of an even- 
ing, is not worth eneyns or thinking 
of anywhere else, we shall do something 
to assist the marshalling the elements in- 
to clear order; knowledge here, igno- 
rance there; poetry here, fashion there ; 
and so on; and thus we shall most es- 
sentially serve the best interests of the art 
we love with all our hearts in its very 
truth and purity. G. W. P. 








WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS.* 


Tue design of this work, manifestly, 
was formed directly upon that of the sin- 
gularly successful volumes by the same 
author—-“ Napoleon and his Marshals.” It 
is simply carrying out a fortunate idea 
into a similar field—an extension, we are 
bound to say, which no other could have 
thought of, much less attempted to put 
into execution, without resting subject to 
the charge of a species of plagiarizing ; 
and as it appeals, if not so strongly to our 
imagination and love of magnificent 
scenes, yet immediately to pe meget 
and national pride, it can hardly fail of 
being equally successful. 

To the publisher—we are not sure but 
to the author—this is perhaps the chief 


consideration. Not that they are to be 
considered (like most of those amon 
us, who make or put forth what they ca 
books) as abiding by the feeling of Filac- 
cus’ satirical maxim : 

“querenda pecunia prima est ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 


which may be freely translated, “ No mat- 
ter what the quality is, provided ‘it 
sells.”"” ‘This is an accusation for those 
to make who have seen their own judi- 
cious sheets used to bind the backs of a 
more popular commodity. Such are apt to 
profess a light estimation for what so 
nimbly runs away fromthem. They are 
suspicious of a want of weight in a book 
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which s such an alacrity at mov- 
ing off, f ing that the indiscriminate 
binder spoken of hath cla upon its 


shoulders the heaviness of their lucubra- 
tions. But in truth itis neither gratifying 
to the author, nor of benefit to the publish- 
er or the public, for a book to be so ex- 
cellent and heavy that no one will either 
buy or read it. mors tiiag is written to be 
read—else it were as well for the seller, 
or the private gentleman, to paint certain 
blocks of wood,as “Histories of Eng- 
land,” and other standard works, to 
be permanently arranged around their 
aes. True, literary “ virtue” (excel- 
lence) is doubtless like moral, “its own 
exceeding great reward;” but then it 
must be of a lively turn, or, in a mere 
temporal point of view, it will not pay. 
Posterity, indeed, will sometimes com- 
mand that a volume be y tery which has 
been gathering dust for half a century. 
But posterity sits with his laurels, &c., on 
a very distant hill; his money-bag, at 
least, is always emptied down the other 
declivity. On the whole, we do not our- 
selves know that one should act in au- 
thorship the part of the witless fellow, 
who, hearing that a raven would live a 
hundred years, bought one to see how it 
would talk the second century; nor, 
(were we liable ever to be an author,) 
should we prefer, all things considered, 
the existence of the toad, which, by some 
inherent “ virtue,” maintains a torpid vi- 
tality in the rock, and is suddenly blasted 
out into extraordinary life at the end of 
five hundred years. 

Besides, on account of our salutary 
policy in relation to copyrights, foreign 
works of quality have such facilities for 
making their way among us, that author 
and publisher may very reasonably con- 
gratulate themselves, if a native book 
shows such winning qualities as to carry 
treble “ weight,” (pretium major,) and yet 
distance interlopers. 

In brief, a very pretty general defence 
might be made for a book that sells ; 
and as the present volumes, by all indi- 
cations, are to undergo that stigma, we 
proffer our service to the publishers for 
this purpose, provided they will—pay for 
it! Meanwhile, however—that is, till they 
come down handsomely in some shape, an 
advertisement extraordinary, or something 
more private—we think of following the 
example of a portion of the daily press, 
intimating chiefly the faults of the work. 
We have known cases where this course 
was followed with the happiest results. 
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Of course, it is necessary not to go so 
far in the fault-finding, as to be unable to 
slide into the most efficient praise, when 
“something has occurred” to give the 
critic a clearer view of things. 

Troubled with indigestion, we feel 
peer inclined. “Hence,” we 

ave to remark, with regret, that the war- 
like author, though much more careful, 
has not entirely reformed his ways in this 
respect. We are aware that in reviewing 
works of renown, we are not expected to 
descend to Syntax ;—in short, that we 
risk all credit for enlarged and compre- 
hensive criticism by remembering the 
scruples of Murray. But then what can 
a nervous man do, when the second para- 
graph of an author’s Preface opens like 
1is 7—* Tt is a little strange that a war, 
embracing more of the romantic and 
heroic of any that ever transpired, &c.,” 
-—-and ends after this manner: “In 
writing the account of a campaign, or 
battle, for a military man, one needs to 
look on it from a different point of view 
than he would in writing for the general 
reader.” A man often stumbles in be- 
ginning to run—but a preface is gener- 
ally the last thing written, and most per- 
sons are particularly careful therein, 
designing it to be the first thing read. 
“Laid” and “ laying,” (pp. 52 and 103) 
for “lay” and “lying,” are a recreation 
in language which might be given over 
exclusively to the country press; and 
“never did troops charge braver than 
they,” is a forgetfulness of the office of 
prose adverbs “ most tolerable and not 
to be endured.” Again—* When Lord 
Percy, marching through Roxbury, &c., 
asked a youth, &c., why he laughed, re- 
ceived for reply,” &c. ;—qu. what is so 
fortunate as to be nominative to “ re- 
ceived?” Also: “ Bonaparte was never 
confused, and Washington never lost his 
ree gg in battle, and hence were so 
to be beat.” However, Mr. Head- 
ley relies on other qualities ; all the prin- 
cipal grammarians are dead, and the 
Public goes to the district school; so he 
has-not much to fear. 

In respect to images and comparisons 
—Mr. Headley’s peculiar forte—the pre- 
sent volume, though sufficiently profuse 
in them, is quite beyond censure—except 
that we were a little startled at the “ Vol- 
cano of fire that mowed down whole ranks 
at a time,”—and were still more struck 
with the efficiency of the expression, 
“ covering the field with a perfect carpet 


of corpses” 
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This word “ perfect,” by the way, used 
in this manner, is a vulgarism—employed 
quite too frequently by one possessing so 
facile a of vigorous and varied 
language. On p. 18 we have, “It is a 


perfect wonder—p. 103, “ Those thirty- , 


jive (!) muskets sent a perfect shower of 
balls”—p. 118, “ perfect hurricane of fire 
and lead”—p. 242, “ perfect deluge of 
rain”—p. 268, “perfect carpet of 
corpses,” &c., &c. It is a kind of natural 
contortion of the author’s mind, under 
the pressure of inspiration, to get more 
expression from the scene or action, than 
can well be twisted out of it. The same 
thing is observable in other similar 
phrases, as, “ That lonely height fairly 
rocked under the bombs,” &c.—and, two 
lines afterwards, “It absolutely rained 
shots and shells.” What is the use of 
such epithets? They add nothing to the 
force of description; by avoiding them, 
greater elegance of style is obtained with 
equal power. But this is, in fact, Mr. 
Headley’s chief fault—and every popular 
author must have one—to seize, for the 
moment, the strongest ible expres- 


sions, quite regardless of what has pre- 
viously been used, and not always care- 
ful as.to the character of the epithets 


themselves. “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof;” the past is past, and 
the future must take care of itself; the 
immediate occasion demands the utmost 
power of simile, image, appellative. A 
clergyman asked the brightest of his 
scripture pupils, whether “the leopard 
could change his spots?” “ Yes!” was 
the satisfactory reply; “when he’s got 
tired of one spot, he goes to another !” 
Our author has a faculty of changing his 
- but taking his “spots” with him. 
iike a bold man, indeed—and we like 
him the better for it—he defends his re- 
petition. In his preface, speaking of his 
former work, he observes, that “ the in- 
tense words of our language are easil 
exhausted; and one is often compelled, 
in describing thrilling scenes, to choose 
between a weak sentence and the repeti- 
tion of strong words, and perhaps similar 
comparisons ;” and that such sketches 
“are not designed to have any relation 
toeach other, any more than a separate 
collection of paintings ; and to make one 
tame, in order to relieve the other appears 
a very questionable mode of treating men 
or their actions.” We certainly think 
this a good defence against thosc who 
censure the general similarity of his bat- 
tle-scenes. They could not have been 
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managed otherwise. If a painter should 
paint a hundred ba i , each one, 
unless slighted at the expense of others, 
must have certain features and colors in 
common with the rest—the movement of 
dark masses of men—the belching of 
cannon—the onset—the encounter— 
* the war-cloud rolling dun” 


—the torn banners—the confused retreat 
—the wreck of artillery, and the man 
heaps of mangled soldiers and steeds 
scattered over a field of blood. He would 
of course draw around each what was 
peculiar in its action. and especially in its 
external scenery. This, we believe, Mr. 
Headley, with his quick eye, has uni- 
formly done! except that he has hardly 
spent as much time, for variety’s sake, 
as a painter would have employed, in the 
manner of his coloring. But so far the 
author’s defence is good. We submit, 
however, whether it is politic, or at all 
necessary for him to make repeated use 
of the same very peculiar word ; still 
more of the same compound expression. 
It was sufficient, for instance, speakin 
of Washington, to have said “that t 
and commanding form” twice, (—with 
“tall form” and “tall person” interme- 
diate,) without employing the phrase a 
third and fourth time. It was enough to 
have declared within the compass of two 
and a half pages that “ the bullets rained 
like Aail-stones about him”—* bullets 
whistle about him,”—* shot fell like hail 
about him,” and soon after, “ where the 
shot fell like hail about him’—without 
ever using the phrase again in the same 
volume. So also of the beautiful image 
of the snow “ weaving a winding-sheet,” 
or “wrapping a shroud” around the 
dead—which, used two or three times in 
“Napoleon and his Marshals,” is em- 
ployed twice in the brief sketch of the 
t and noble Montgomery. By the 
way, Mr. Headley may not remember it, 
but the image is original, we think, with 
Campbell : 
«« The snow shall be their winding-sheet.” 


We cannot but object, moreover, to 
such phrases as “Sons of Liberty,” “ ea- 
gle of Liberty”—which were given up, 
we thought, long ago, to fourth of July 
orations. In one place it has very nearly 
a ludicrous effect:—‘“Into these the 
Sons of Liberty crept, many so naked, 
they could not come forth again into 
the camp.” Some other carelessnesses 
of style might be noticed—especially the 
little attention often paid, where consider- 
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ate writers bestow a great deal, to the 
variety and of transition from one 
to another, and the manner of 
introducing quotations. In respect to the 
latter, for instance, five out of six of all 
quotations are brought in with “ he says,” 
“says he,” “he said,” “said he,” and 
“saying.” We remember being troubled 
with the sight of it thronghout both vol- 
umes of his former work. 

The author may accuse us of noticing 
matters of small moment. We cannot 
think so. Taken separately, they are no- 
thing. But frequently recurring they give 
to many who judge only by “ small things” 
the impression of a general loose-jointed- 
ness of style. And what right has an 
author so widely popular by reason of his 
other qualities, to exhibit any such care- 
lessness? Mr. Headley’s freshness and 
force of language, his scenic eye, his sin- 
gular vividness of imagery and graphic 

wer, all of which make up the remarka- 
ble movement of his style, aided by the 
peculiar interest of the topics he has 
chosen, send his books by thousands to 
the remotest parts of the country. No 
book within our memory has gone so fast 
and so far. But it needs no argument, 
to show that a popular work, loosely, 
carelessly, or defectively written, is, in 
some respects, an injury to our literature, 
and the more so the more widely it is 
circulated. For if all were such, we 
should soon become a nation of heedless 
writers. The truth is, Mr. Headley will 
not “ take the Mga With his a ag ge 
of lan , he was perfectly able, by a 
little te & have Oovinted: in all his 
writings, the defects we have mention- 
ed—except that similarity of many bat- 
tle-scenes, in which we unhesitatingly 
defend him. He is fruitful in an, Be 
why should he use over that which he 
himself has stereotyped, when nature 
will furnish to his seeking enough such 
‘striking similes as that which he has so 
happily hit upon in this volume—of a 
dark rank of men suddenly and continu- 
ously vaso away like a sand-bank 
before the rapid fire of musketry? And 
even as to old expressions, and the transi- 
tions of the narrative, there are a hundred 
ways of attaining variety with them; 
the student of style must find them out. 
We beg Mr. Headley to believe that 


we are as serious as we are sincere. 
We are admirers, with any one, of vivid 
rapidity and power; but we are equally 
so of those proprieties of language b 
which alone any writings have loool. 
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Unquestionably, the two can be united; 
and they ought to be, even in sketches. 
But if we must take him as he is, we 
do so, and are most thankful. His 
sketches have stirringly occupied a 
field to which no American writer—or 
English writer, except Allison—has 
ever done any justice. The “ great 
Homer sometimes slept”—till Jove wak- 
ened him with his thunder. Mr. Headley 
is waked up by the roar of cannon. 
With the first booming sound he is 
thoroughly aroused. Suddenly he stands, 
like Campbell at Hohen-Linden, on some 
hill, or watch-tower—and looks over the 
whole battle-field. He takes in at a 
glance the surrounding scenery of bill, 
valley, plain, winding stream and the 
skirtings of forest. He marks the array 
of hostile armies—vast black centres— 
wide wings—deep battalions of reserve 
in the rear—on the outskirts hovering co- 
horts—and frowning batteries waiting 
silently on strong positions. Officers 
lumed and restless hurry from line to 


ine; he hears the terrible beating of 


drums, the braying of trumpets, and the 
long wail of the war-bugle ; and he sees 
the dark masses of men moving steadily 
towards each other, like opposing thun- 
der-clonds. He sees the plunging charge 
of cavalry—the massive onset of bayo- 
nets—the hotly-worked artillery, “ flash- 
ing afar,” the deep roar shaking the 
hills where he stands—the day-long 
struggle—the storming, the repulse, ban- 
ners wavering wildly amid smoke-clouds 
—the retreat, the flight, the pursuit, the 
victory, and the bloody sun sinking down 
over a wide field covered with armies 
fallen— 


** Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red 
burial blent.” 


All this—caught from whatever obscure 
annals, traditions, or rude newspaper 
chronicles of the day—Mr. Hendley 
sees as if he had been present; and 
seeing, he is able to put it all on paper. 
Having this ability, we would add, we do 
not know why he should not exercise it. 
The objections which some have made we 
think quite idle; as if great battles were 
not a part of all history, and to be de- 
scribed, like everything else, with what- 
ever’graphic power is in the historian. { It 
is better indeed, when Freedom triumphs ; 
and nothing, at least, will be urged against 
the scenes of our Revolution. 

But in fact, our author’s power by no 
means lies entirely in describing battles, 
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or any kind of mere scenes. When he 
chooses to labor upon them, his summa- 
ries of personal qualities and characteris- 
tics are quite si to anything else in 
his writings. here are good instances 
in the present work ; there were still, 
more in the former. 

On the sketch of Washington, aside 
from its great length, we have no doubt 
he spent more labor than on that of Napo- 
leon. Yet we question if it will general- 
ly be considered as effective a piece of 
writing. There is a good reason, and a 
plainone. For Napoleon he is the advo- 
cate ; for Washington, the eulogist. But 
a defence is apt always to be more vigor- 
ous, stirring, interesting, than a eulogy. 
The heart of both speaker and hearer is 
more thoroughly engrossed in it. The plea 
for a great criminal will usually draw a 
larger throng than the funeral of a good 
man. The essay, however, though embra- 
cing, in passages, some defects of style, 
is throughout nobly written, and is to our 
mind more truthful, comprehensive and 
satisfactory than any yet er by writers 
of history or narrative. ‘These writers— 
Mr. Sparks included—have always set 
him up as a kind of statue, massive and 
wonderful, but cold and distant. Mr. 
Headley presents him—from the toils of his 
youth as surveyor in the wilds of Virginia 
to his calm retirement at Mount Vernon, 
before his death—as a man of feelings 
and passions like those of other men, but 
subdued by a native loftiness of deport- 
ment, a dignity of soul, and the serenity 
of a great and fearless heart. All accu- 
mulated information about him, for many 
years past, shows this to be the true por- 
trait. We will quote a few detached pas- 
sages, which will give in part Mr. Head- 
ley’s view of his nature and character : 


“In youth, the whistling of bullets was 
music to his ear; but in riper age there 
was no sound so sweet to him as the song 
of the husbandman. A certain 
amount of combativeness, destructiveness, 
if you please—is absolutely necessary to 
give a man energy, self-determination, and 

ower. Every good and great man, from 

oses to Paul, and Paul to Luther, has 
possessed it; much more every wicked or 
ambitious spirit, which has succeeded in 
changing the world. A warm and fiery 
heart is necessary to great resolution and 
force. It is when this gets the mastery 
over the moral qualities and over the judg- 
ment, that the man becomes unbalanced 
and renders himself either depraved or un- 
trustworthy. Had Washington been the 
meek and gentle child so many of our pub- 
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lic teachers represent him to be, he would 
never have preferred the adventurous life 
of a midshipman to that of his quiet home; 
—or the marshalling into companies his 
young playmates in mimic battle, or after- 
wards, the vigorous leap and stern wrestle 
to the more innocent sports of the fireside 
and company of gentler children. The 
truth is, George Washington was a boy of 
ardent and fiery feelings, and a youth of 
strong and terrible passions. The military 
spirit, so conspicuous in a lad of fifteen 
years of age, reveals the temper of the steel 
that was afterwards so severely tried. His 
favorite sport, which was to arrange his 
companies into columns of attack, and him- 
self lead them to the charge, did not indicate 
any natural love of war, but simply a spirit 
of fire and force. His athletic sports and 
the character of his amusements, show 
even at this early age the surplus energy 
he possessed, and which must out in some 
way.. This sent him off, when but seven- 
teen years of age, into the Alleghany moun- 
tains, as surveyor. . "None but 
aman of immense energy and great cour- 
age would have undertaken, as he ‘did, at 
twenty-one years of age, to go asa com- 
missioner, accompanied only by seven men, 
seven hundred miles, half the way through 
an untrodden forest, to the French com- 
mandant on the Ohioriver. . "en aes 
The next year, when a lieutenant-colonel, 
he marched back into the wilderness and 
attackedthe French. . : This was 
Washington’s first engagement, and the 
kind of feel? .< carried into it, and in- 
deed brougl. out of it, may be inferred 
from his own lauguage. In a letter home, 
said he, ‘ Iheard the bullets whistle, and 
believe me, there is something charming 
in the sound.” . . . . But it-was at 
Braddock’s defeat that he exhibited those 
striking qualities which form the great 
commander, and that cool intrepidity and 
reckless daring for which he was distin- 
guished. That morning, as 
Washington gazed on the British columns, 
moving in beautiful order to the sound of 
stirring music along the banks of the Mo- 
nongahela, the gentle river on one side and 
the green forest on the other, while the 
beams of the uprisen sun were sent back in 
dazzling splendor from the nearly twothou- 
sand steel bayonetsthat shook in their light, 
his eye flashed with delight. He was 
at this time 23 years old, six foot two or 
three inches high, and strongly made. . . 
As he had predicted, the army fell into an 
ambuscade. As the advance party of three 
hundred men were ascending a hill, 
flanked on either side by aravine, in which 
lay the enemy, they found themselves sud- 
denly encircled by a girdle of fame. So 
close and deadly was the fire, that the sol- 
diers could not bear up against it, and after 
a few volleys broke and fled down the hill. 
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Falling on the columns and artillery below, 
they threw them also into confusion, and 
the whole army became a disordered mul- 
titude, driven hither and thither, while 
whole ranks were falling at every discharge. 
In this dilemma, Braddock prohibited the 
Virginia regiment from placing themselves 
behind trees and fighting the Indians in 
their own way, and began to order up his 
men in platoons, and wheel them into close 
columns, as he had been accustomed to do 
on the plainsof Europe. Young Washing- 
ton gazed with indignation on this sacrifice 
of life, and without the power to order a 
single company, stood and saw his brave 
Virginians fall. At length Gen. Braddock 
was struck down, and his two aids borne 
wounded from the fight, leaving Washing- 
ton alone to distribute orders. Here his 
military qualities shone forth in their 
greatest splendor. . . . Men were 
falling like grass on every side of him, yet 
reckless of danger, he spurred his steed 
over the dead and dying alike, straining 
every nerve to stay the reversed tide of 
battle. At length his horse sunk under 
him, and he fell amid his wounded and 
dead companions. Springing on the back 
of another, he pressed amid the throng, 
sa. in this and that direction wit 
is sword, and sending his calm and reso- 
lute voice amid the frightened ranks, but 
without avail. A po horse fell beneath 
him, and he leaped to the saddle of a third, 
while the bullets rained like hailstones 
about him. Four passed through his coat, 
and he knew that te was a sure mark for 
the Indian rifles as he thus rode from point 
to point. But he seemed to possess a 
charmed life; for while nearly half the 
entire army that had three hours before 
crossed the Monongahela in such beautiful 
order and proud array, had sunk on the 
bloody field, and three-fourths of the whole 
eighty-seven officers were dead or wounded, 
he still remained unhurt. . tex ee 
*¢]t was hard to rouse him, but when 
his anger was up, it was the more terrible, 
from the very strength against which it 
had risen. Thus, at Kipp’s Bay,in New 
York, during his retreat to Harlaem 
Heights, it broke over all bounds. The 
new levies stationed to support this point 
fled, and the two brigades ordered up broke 
and fled also at the advance of only sixty 
men, Washington, astonished and indig- 
nant at such cowardice, rode in amon 
them, and endeavored to rally and le 
them back. Finding all his efforts vain, 
his indignation burst forth like a torrent, 
and he spurred upon them with his drawn 
sword, and snapped his pistol in their 
faces. Finding all this of no avail, with 
his lip curled in scorn and his blue eye 
flashing fire, he wheeled and halted alone 
in front of the enemy, and there, like Mu- 
rat before the Russian battery, stood and 
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let the bullets whistle about him. At 
length one of his attendants, alarmed for 
his safety, seized the horse by the head, 
and turned him off the field. So at Ger- 
mantown, finding his troops hard pressed, 
he rode into the very vortex of battle, 
where the shot fell like hail about him. 
His friends urged him away, but in a few 
moments that tall form was again seen en- 
veloped in smoke, and no power could 
stir him from the deadly fire till his men 
began to retreat. At Monmouth, where 
he burst in such stern wrath on Lee, and 
amid the thunder of artillery and shouts 
of the victorious pursuers, rallied his bro- 
ken ranks, and rolled back the tide of bat- 
tle with his mighty arm, he exhibits both 
the impetuosity of his character and that 
cool and determined bravery which made 
him such a fearful antagonist in the field. 
At Princeton, too, he performed one of 
those heroic deeds which spring impulsive- 
ly from a soul on fire with daring, and 
carried away by a sudden and lofty enthu- 
siasm. Stealing by night from the over- 
whelming English army, he came in the 
morning upon three regiments marching 
out of town, which he must break in 
pieces, or be ruined. Inthe very heat and 
crisis of battle, seeing his men begin to 
waver and break, he snatched a standard, 
and plunging the rowels in his steed, 
spurred midway between the contending 
lines, and, with his manly breast turned 
full on the foe, said, in a language more 
eloquent than words,‘ Follow your Gen- 
eral.’ . I do not believe that Wash- 
ington knew the sensation of fear. There 
was no amount of danger that could daunt 
him, and the great exposure of his person 
in battle was a source of constant anxiety 
to his friends. Circumstances made him 
the American Fabius, while nature de- 
signed him for a far different warrior. Had 
he in his youth commanded in the French 
army, he would have been one of the most 
terrible men in an onset, and the steadiest, 
coolest in repelling an assault that ever led 
a host to battle. Like Ney, he would 
have hurled his columns on the foe with a 
strength and majesty nothing could with- 
stand, while, in the height of a panic and 
in the midst of his flying troops, he would 
have stood as calm and self-collected and 
fearless as he did on the bloody field of 
Monongahela. But circumstances placed 
him in a position where caution and hesi- 
tation and delays were indispensable. 
Those mistake who suppose his slowness 
in coming to an engagement, and his great 
prudence, were the result of his inclina- 
tion. He dared not hazard everything on 
a single throw, where not himself but his 
country, and the hopes of freedom would 
be the stake at issue. Moreover, he had 
not the means to make a bold push with. 
Had he possessed a small army, composed 
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of such materials as those which the young 
Bonaparte found in the army in Italy, he 
would not have stood merely on the defen- 
sive so long as he did. But without am- 
munition,—without discipline,—indeed, 
without thorough organization,—his troops 
could not be relied on, and he knew it. As 
it was, he frequently went into battle with 
only a few rounds of ammunition to each 
man. His judgment forced him to the 
cautious course he pursued, though at first 
he chafed like a lion in the toils. Said he 
once, in referring to his difficulties, and 
the disinclination of the soldiers whose 
term of service had expired, to re-enlist, 
‘Could I have known that such backward- 
ness would have been discovered by the 
old soldiers to the service, al/ the generals 
upon earth would not have convinced me 
of the propriety of delaying an attack on 
Boston till this time.’ And again, writing 
in the bitterness and even irritation of his 
great heart, as he still lies inactive around 
Boston, he says, ‘I! know the unhappy 
predicament in which | stand. I know 
what is expected of me; I know that I 
cannot stand justified to the world without 
exposing my own weakness, and injuring 
the cause by declaring my wants, which | 
am determined not to do farther than un- 
avoidable necessity brings every man 
acquainted with them. My situation is 
so irksome to me at times, that if I did not 
consult the public good more than my own 
tranquillity, I should long ere this have 
put every thing on the cast of a die.’ 
That is, had it been a matter of simple re- 
putation with him, he would have ended 
the suspense he endured by one of those 
desperate movements that make or ruin a 
man forever. But his judgment and his 
conscience both held firm sway over his 
feelings, and guided him in the only safe 
course he could have gone.” 

o so * * * 

“‘ His constancy and firmness were equal 
to his self-control. The changeless aspect 
and steadfast heart he maintained during 
those seven years of trouble and gloom 
which make up the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, will be a wonder to the 
end of time. Cast down by no reverses, 
elated by no successes, he could be neither 
driven into despondency nor carried away 
by extravagant hopes. It is one of the 
remarkable traits in his character, that he 
never would stay beaten. You might 
drive him from post to post, diminish and 
dishearten his army till only a handful 
were left around him, he showed the same 
firm presence and unalterable resolution, 
Defeat never affected him, and his voice of 
hope sounded just as clear and cheerful 
though nothing but murmurs and com- 
plaints filled the land. Thus, just before 
the close of the disastrous campaign of 
1776, that most critical period of the whole 
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war, when a general gloom hung over the 
continent, and panic and despair were on 
every side, his constancy never shook. 
Instead of beating back the enemy, we our- 
selves had been beaten back at every point. 
Rhode Island, Long Island, Staten Island, 


, New York, and nearly all of New Jersey, 


were in possession of the enemy, who were 
now moving down on Philadelphia. City 
after city had been captured, and nothing 
seemed able to resist their progress, Fort 
after fort had fallen. Lee had been taken 
prisoner, and the army, dwindled from 
twenty thousand to four thousand, was 
closely pursued by Cornwallis. In the 
midst of these disasters, General Howe is- 
sued a proclamation, offering pardon to all 
who would take the oath of allegiance 
within sixty days. Crowds, and among 
them men of wealth and influence, accept- 
ed the terms; and the panic spreading, all] 
seemed lost. Yet even in this crisis, 
Washington never wavered for a moment. 
Calm and serene, he surveyed the troubled 
‘night about him, with his eye fixed steadi- 
ly on the deepening gloom, and even lifted 
his voice of encouragement, declaring that 
he saw the morning beyond it all. And 
when asked what he would do if Philadel- 
phia should be taken, replied, ‘ We will 
retreat beyond the Susquehannah ; and 
thence if necessary to the Alleghany 
mountains.” No sublimer speech ever 
fell from ancient or modern hero.” 

** No man took a beating more coolly than 
Washington, or turned on his heel with 
fiercer courage the moment his enemy 
relaxed his watchfulness. Cornwallis was 
one of the ablest generals of his time, yet 
his energies gave cut at last, and he suffer- 
ed himself to be cooped up at Yorktown, 
and captured. Had he shown but half the 
activity in his campaign against Lafayette 
that he did in the one against Greene, his 
fate would have been different; but he 
was tired out—his energies had been taxed 
till they were exhausted, and he relaxed 
intocomparative sluggishness ; yet one can- 
not designate the single moment when 
Washington’s vigor became enfeebled by 
long, constant, and wasting toil. 

** But a man may possess all these neces- 
sary qualifications, fitting him to control a 
single army with admirable skill, and yet 
fail as commander-in-chief over forces 
scattered over a large territory. A mind 
of deep combinations is necessary to this— 
a mind which, embracing the whole field 
of operations, and estimating the compara- 
tive strength of the forces that will be 
brought forward, and their progress, can 
come to correct conclusions and form accu- 
rate plans. That Washington 
such a mind no one can doubt who reads 

his letters to Congress. The invasion of 
Canada—the destruction of Burgoyne— 
the attack on Rhode Island—the manage- 
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ment of the southern campaign, and the 
control of the whole central provinces, 
were the work of his all-embracing plans. 
So correct was his judgment, that one is 
troubled to put his dagee on a single error 
that Ae ever committed. There always 
must be failures, resulting from the ineffi- 
ciency of subordinates, and the interven- 
tion of obstacles no human mind can fore- 
see or prevent. 

‘Hence, in contemplating the man 
alone, one finds in him every character- 
istic belonging to a military leader of the 
highest rank. In comparison with the 
renowned warriors of Europe, he fails 
only in the number and brilliancy of his 
victories. Now, in the first place, taken 
apart from the forces which accomplished 
them, there can be no more unsafe crite- 
rion by which to judge of a commander’s 
ability, than simple victories. Bonaparte 
considered Suchet the best general in his 
army, and yet how few of the mass of man- 


kind adopt his opinion. His whole career . 


after he obtained a separate command was 
passed in the Peninsula, in a war against 
walled cities and strong fortresses, furnish- 
ing no field for dazzling achievements, 
and where his ability can be judged only 
by comparing his means with his success, 

** Great pitched battles, in which the eye 
is dazzled by the movements of two vast 
armies, and the senses stunned by the din 
and uproar of two hundred thousand men 
mixed in mortal combat, often fix forever 
in public estimation the fame of a leader, 
while the same end reached without this 
tumult excites no astonishment or ap- 
plause. Thus Wellington’s fame, among 
the mass of his countrymen, rests on the 
battle of Waterloo, where nothing but an 
accident saved him from an utter over- 
throw, and from proving at once, what is 
now universally conceded, that the cam- 
paign was badly conducted; while his 
campaigns in the Peninsula, where his 
military genius shines out in true splendor, 
are almost entirely forgotten. Washing- 
ton’s situation was unlike that in which 
any other military chieftain had ever been 
placed. Napoleon, when he took com- 
mand of the army of Italy, and with which 
he performed such prodigies, found him- 
self over a body of veteran soldiers. His 
troops, it is true, were comparatively few, 
but they had seen hard service, and needed 
only a fit leader to become a most formida- 
ble army. Besides, they were well sup- 
plied with arms, and were enlisted for life. 
But Washington had to create an army out 
of raw recruits, and then furnish them 
with arms and ammunition. No sooner 
was this done, than the term of enlistment 
expired, and he saw with the keenest an- 
guish the force he had collected with so 
much labor dissolve like mist before him. 
What could be done with troops that sim- 
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py passed and repassed the field of vision. 
here was no powder even for these re- 
cruits, raw as they were, and two thou- 
sand of them had not a musket to handle 
in case of a fight. . Bh ins Pedy is, 
In moral elevation no warrior of ancient 
or modern times appreaches him. Given 
to no excess himself, he sternly rebuked it 
in others. The principles of religion were 
deeply engrafted in his heart, and as there 
was no stain’ on his blade, he could go 
from the fierce-fought field to the sacra- 
mental table. . . A Brutus in justice, 
he did not allow personal friendship to 
sway his decision, or influence him in the 
bestowment of favors. eg | neither 
the carnage of battle nor the hatred of 
men, threats moved him no more than flat- 
teries; and what is stranger still, the 
strong aversion to giving pain to his friends 
never swerved him from the path of duty. 
Sincere in all his declarations, his word 
was never doubted and his promise never 
broken. Intrusted finally with almost 
supreme power, he never abused it, and 
laid it down at last more cheerfully than 
he had taken it up. Bonaparte, vaulting 
to supreme command, seized it with 
avidity, and wielded it without restraint. 
The Directory obstructing his plans he 
broke it up with the bayonet. Cromwell 
did the same with the Rump Parliament, 
and installed himself Protector of England, 
and even hesitated long about the title of 
king. Washington, fettered worse than 
both, submitted to disgrace and defeat 
without using even a disrespectful word to 
Congress, and rejected the offered crown 
with a sternness and indignation that for- 
ever crushed the hopes of those who 
presented it. Calm and strong in council, 
untiring in effort, wise in policy, terrible 
as astorm in battle, unconquered in defeat, 
and incorruptible in virtue, he rises in 
moral grandeur so far above the Alexan- 
ders, and Czsars, and Napoleons of the 
world, that even comparison seems injus- 
tice. . . . . Riding out one day on 
horseback to visit his farm, he was over- 
taken with a storm of sleet and rain which 
chilled him through. A severe cold fol- 
lowed this exposure, which settling in his 
throat hurried him rapidly into his grave. 
On the night of the 14th of December, 
1799, two days after his attack, he ceased 
to breathe. Not in the delirium of battle 
did his soul, like that of Napoleon, take 
its flight, but calmly sunk to rest amid the 
lamentations of a heart-broken people. 
Solemn ceremonies attended the funeral, 
and thousands followed the slow procession 
—but the mourners were not all there— 
they were scattered on every hill and along 
every valley of this free land. Minute 
guns were fired as his body was borne to 
the place of burial, and his old war-horse, 
saddled and bridled, walked riderless be- 
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side the coffin, That noble steed he should 
never mount again, and to that could cheek 
the loud pealing cannon could never again 
send the blood as of yore. His work was 
done—his fierce battles over, and crowned 
with the noblest laurels ever worn by a 
created brow, the more than kingly sleeper 
was laid in his last resting place. The 
land was hung in crape, and one convul- 
sive sob shook the heart of the nation. No 

ple ever mourned a leader so, and no 
leader before was ever worthy such a sor- 
row. Fven the young republic of France, 
then wading in blood, put on crape, and 
imposing ceremonies were decreed in his 
honor by the young Napoleon.” 


The principal battles fought by Wash- 
ington are given in the Sketches of his 
Generals. e may refer to them on 
the appearance of a second volume. At 
present, we proceed to speak of some of 
the Generals themselves. In most of these 
the narration is more free than in that 
of Washington ; containing less of the 
labored portrait. Taken together, they are 
not, to the American reader, of less in- 
terest than those of Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals. There is not, indeed, that im- 
mense paraphernalia of war, the move- 
ment of those splendid armies, and such 
terrific carnage and sacking of cities as 
makes the blood turn chill. The whole 
series of events related makes up no 
wonderful drama, such as moves and 
gathers itself about the boy-Corsican— 
the Conqueror of Europe—the Exile of St. 
Helena. But the battles have greater 
variety, and often more of the picturesque. 
Much of the Revolutionary struggle was 
warfare in the wilderness, with the deep 
glens of the forest and the painted Indian 
in the back-ground. And then the moral 
character of our contest as far transcends 
that of Napoleon’s wars, as the physical 
array of his great campaigns surpasses 
that of our ifl-furnished, scattered and 
desultory movements. The cause of free- 
dom is always great; and Mr. Headley 
need not fear but that the interest of his 
readers will be sustained to the end of his 
volumes. 

The sketeh of Putnam is excellent, and 
does full justice to a brave man, against 
whose reputation, so long matter of his- 
tory and tradition, absurd charges have 
of late been made. The description of 
the battle of Bunker Hill is the best yet 
written, unless Cooper’s glowing descrip- 
tion of it in “ Lionel Lincoln,” which is 
more dramatic, be judged equal to it. 
The brief account of the noble Mont- 
gomery, who fell, one of the first great 
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sacrifices to the cause of a continent, is 
beautifully told. The “ Storming of Que- 
bec” is graphic, yet hardly as ample and 
clear as it might be, or as it would have 
been if the author had ever visited that 
quaint, bold place—the American Gib- 
altar. 

The best sketch in the volume is that 
of Arnold. It partakes partly of the 
spirit of a defence. Not that the author 
for one instant attempts to defend or pal- 
liate his treason. But he shows how 
fearless, enterprising and indomitable a 
roan he was; that much of our success 
up to the time of his treason, including 
the important battle of Saratoga, was 
due to him; that Congress all along— 
neglecting to honor him for his great ser- 
vices, and advancing inferior officers to 
the generalship over him, when they had 
not a tithe of his high qualities for the 
station—did him sad injustice, even in the 
view and expressed opinion of Washing- 
ton himself; and that history, since his 
treason, by refusing to take note of these 
things, as well as of that fatal crime and 
his subsequent cruel career, has done 
him equal injustice. We have always 
taken thie view, in part; and we predict 
that this sketch will modify the opinions 
of many men with respect to Benedict 
Arnold. He was naturally cruel, proud, 
vindictive ; but somuch the greater need 
was there that te = aut re 
fer twrongs. We will quote detach 

1 from this sketch also. It will be 
interesting to have marked the lines of 
so great a contrast—to see how Nature 
can form, and a revolution turn up and 
mould, two such characters as Washing- 
ton and Arnold. 


«« Arnold,” says Mr. Headley, ‘* was one 
of those rash, reckless persons, like Murat 
and Junot, who in times of peace become 
bold speculators, roving adventurers, or 
dissipated young men. The fierce life 
within them must out in some form or 
other, and expend itself somewhere. In 
war they form the leading characters, for 
they are at home in the excitement of battle, 
and delight to struggle on a field of great 
risks. 

“From his boyhood, Arnold exhibited 
the leading traits of his character. Reck- 
less, pitiless, and daring, he was the terror 
of his playmates, and disliked by all... . 
He would scatter broken glass in the road, 
where the school-children passed barefoot, 
and tempt them round the druggist-shop in 
which he was employed, with broken 
phials, only to scourge them away witha 
horsewhip. He was bold as he was cruel 
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aad delighted in those perilous feats which 
none of his companions dared imitate. It 
was a favorite amusement with him at a 
gtist-mill, to which he sometimes carried 
grain, to seize the large waterwheel b 
the arms, and go round and round with it 
in its huge evolutions—now buried under 
the foaming water, and now hanging above, 
in fierce delight, while his companions 
looked on in silent terror.” 
The colonies had endured as much as 
they could of British ae and op- 
pression ; the Revolution broke out ; the 
news of the battles of Concord and Lex- 
ington reached New Haven, throwing the 
town into an uproar; the bells were set 
ringing ; men ran to and fro in the streets ; 
Arnold, a captain of town guards, made 
an exciting speech to the tumultuous 
throngs on the green ; the keys of the ma- 
gazine were seized, and helping his men to 
the king’s ammunition, he hurried them 
away to Boston. The Massachusetts Com- 
mittee gave him four hundred men, with 
which he marched rapidly three hundred 
miles to Ticonderoga, and entered the 
— fort, side by side with Ethan 
Allen. <A few days after, he sailed down 
with one schooner and fifty men, upon 
St. John’s, surprised the garrison, seized 
a British sloop, destroyed five batteaux, 
and captured four others. Unjustly su- 
perseded in his command, he hastened 
back to Cambridge. Washington had 
anned the invasion of Canada. He 
ad formed the strikingly bold resolution 
to send an army, with provisions and ar- 
tillery, th the forests of Maine and 
New Hampshire toQuebec. “ Knowin 
the energy, daring and indomitable wi 
of Arnold, he appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the forces.” This expedition 
of eleven hundred men, with all the 
uipage necessary, in conjunction with 
ontgomery’s, to storm that strong cita- 
del, was to ascend the Kennebec, strike 
across to the Dead River, follow up this 
stream through the vast forest, among 
swamps and constant waterfalls, cross 
lens and steep mountains to the Chau- 
Seve, and thencedown through still deeper 
forests to the St. Lawrence—two hundred 
miles of “blank wilderness.” Climbing 
mountains, threading dark ravines, wadin 
through streams filled with ice, drench 
with rain and sleet, their whole encamp- 
ment sweptaway in the darkness by a sud- 
den flood rising eight feet through the for- 
est, losing boats, arms, provisions, among 
torrents and roaring waterfalls, till they 
roasted their miserable dogs and boiled 
their moose-skin moccasins, to allay the 
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rage of hunger—through all this that 
ly of a thousand men was carried by 
the skill and unconquerable energy of 
Arnold, and Goatty: drawn up on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, opposite 
Quebec. We do not know that we would 
say with Mr. Headley, that “ Bonaparte’s 
passage of San Bernard with twenty 
thousand men will not compare with it ”— 
though he gives very good reasons for it : 
but we will assert with him, that it is 
“one of the most remarkable marches 
on record.” 

The fate of the expedition is well 
known. Montgomery fell, and the com- 
mand devolved upon Arnold. He passed the 
severe Canadian winter with his army in 
huts, and fortifications of ice, and in the 
spring conducted a masterly retreat from 
the Canadas, by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain. Onthat lake Arnold fought so 
singular and desperate a battle, yet one 
which has never been much noticed, or hac 
even a name till Mr. Headley gave it one. 
that we extract it entire. 


BATTLE OF VALCOUR ISLAND. 


“ The British, in pursuing their advan- 
tage, had constructed a fleet at St John’s, 
with which to advance on Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga. Every effort was made 
to repel this armament, and at length, after 
the greatest exertion, one sloop, three 
schooners, and five galleys were manned 
and placed under the command of Arnold. 
With these he set sail in the middle of Au- 
gust, 1776, designing to take his station at 
the sentier iggy ut aay the Island 
in possession of the enemy, he sto at 
Windmill Point. On examination yey 
this position disadvantageous, so retreated 
to the Isle la Motte, and finally to Valcour 
Island, where he determined to make a 
stand. He had received some reinforce- 
ments, so that his little fleet now consisted 
of three schooners, two sloops, three gal- 
leys, and eight gondolas as they were called, 
carrying in all seventy guns, many of them 
eighteen pounders. Valcour Island lies 
somewhat parallel to the shore, and so 
nearly connected with it at the northern 
extremity, that it is difficult to pass be- 
tween even in small vessels. Thus a deep 
channel is formed between it and the main 
land, opening towards the south. In the 
upper end of this Arnold moored his fleet, 
and hence was entirely concealed from the 
enemy until they had passed beyond him 
up thelake. He had completely shut him- 
self in, so that when the British closed 
upon him, there would be no getting away 
but through their ships. He thus secured 
two se 0 the co-operation of every 
one his vessels, and secondly, pre- 
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vented himself from being outflanked, 
for his line of battle extended from the 
Island to the shore. He had not waited 
long in this position before the British 
fleet hove in sight, sailing down before 
the wind, As it rounded the southern 
point of the island Arnold’s boats were 
discovered, when hauling close to the wind, 
it bore up and hemmed him completely in. 
The fleet consisted of one ship, two schoon- 
ers, two gondolas, twenty gun-boats, four 
long-boats, and forty-four smaller boats, 
containing in all seven hundred chosen 
seamen, and carrying ninety-three guns, 
some of them of heavy calibre. Over sev- 
enty vessels and boats in all, gathered like 
birds of prey around the mouth of this 
channel. Arnold saw at a glance that 
nothing but determined bravery could over. 
come this immense superiority of force ; in- 
deed it seemed that nothing but a miracle 
could save him. 

It was the eleventh of October, one of 
those sweet autumnal days, when the gen- 
tle wind creeps over the water, just stirring 
it into dimples. Arnold determined to 
take advantage of the wind, and attack 
some of the foremost boats, before the larger 
vessels could beat up to their aid. Order- 
ing the schooner Royal Savage and three 
galleys to get under way, he advanced and 
opened his fire, but was gradually forced 
back by the superior strength of the enemy, 
and returned tothe line. In this mancuvre 
the Royal Savage went ashore and was 
abandoned, At noon, the British having 
brought one schooner and all their gun- 
boats within musket shot of the Americans, 
the battle became general. Arnold, in the 
Congress galley, anchored himself in the 
hottest part of the fire, and never left his 
re ors A large body of Indians on shore, 

ept up a constant blaze with their rifles, 
while between the island and main-land 
were two parallel lines of fire. The peace- 
ful lake trembled like a frightened thing to 
the tremendous explosions, as nearly a 
hundred and sixty cannon thundered at 
once over the water. The deafening roar 
was heard even at Ticonderoga, filling the 
hearts of the garrison with anxious fore- 
bodings. 

“ The light clouds trooping over the sky 
—the quiet nook in which the fleet lay 
at anchor—the embosoming forest—the 
crowds of shouting, swarthy savages on the 
shore, all added strange interest to the 
scene, and that October sun, as it rolled 
towards the western hills, looked down on 
as brave a battle as ever was fought. The 
sinoke, lifted up by the north wind, rolled 
sluggishly up the lake, leaving open and 
unobscured the contending fleets, as the 
thus lay and vomited forth fire on eac 
other. The Congress and Washington gal- 
leys received the weight of the shock. 
Arnold, in the former, with two eighteen 
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ounders, two twelves, and six sixes, fought 
ike a desperado. Seeing the dreadful 
odds against him, and maddened at the 
thought of defeat, he seemed to scoff at 
death, Cheering on his men by his thril- 
ling words, and still more by his fierce 
courage, he maintained the fight hour after 
seemed 
able to shake. With his vessel riddled 
through and through, and filled with the 
dead, he still maintained hisground. Hay- 
ing no good engineers, he pointed his own 
guns, and multiplied bimself with the dan- 
gers that encompassed him. Now cast- 
ing his stern eye along his line of shattered 
boats, and now along his heated cannon, to 
make the shots tell—blackened with powder 
and smoke, he bore up for five mortal hours 
in the driving tempest. The water was 
churned into foam around him by the rain- 
ing balls—his mainmast had been struck 
twice, his rigging was cut into fragments— 
he had received seven shots between wind 
and water, and been hulled twelve times ; 
yet still he refused to stir, and seemed 
resolved to sink at his anchors. A more 
gallant crew never rallied around a brave 
commander ; and though thinned and wast- 
ed, stood ready to go down at their post. 

*« But night coming on, the British with- 
drew their forces, and after dark stretched 
their vessels in one line from the island to 
the shore, to prevent the retreat of the 
Americans, whom they now considered 
completely in their power. Arnold, how- 
ever, had no thought of surrendering, and 
after a short Roca ww a with his officers, 
resolved to pass through the enemy’s fleet 
and sail for Crown Point. So after dark 
he got his crippled vessels, that is, oll that 
were left, one schooner and one gondola 
being wrecked, and set sail. The wind 
had luckily changed, and each vessel, with 
a single light in the stern to guide the one 
that followed, passed in silent succession 
through the British line without. being 
discovered. It was skillfully, bravely done, 
and the released little fleet bore steadily 
away up the lake till it reached Schuyler’s 
Island, where it was compelled to lay at 
anchor half a day in order to stop leaks and 
repair damages. Two of the gondolas be- 
ing found too much crippled to proceed, 
were here sunk. In the afternoon they 
again weighed anchor, but the wind had 
now changed to the south, and they could 
make but little headway. The next morn- 
ing a dense fog lay on the lake, blotting 
even the shores from view, but as the sun 
rose, it lifted and rolled gently away before 
the morning breeze, revealing the whole 
British fleet within a few miles of them. 
In afew moments a cloud of canvas was 
moving slowly down upon them, presenting 
a beautiful appearance in the rising sun. 
Arnold’s galley together with the Washing- 
ton and four gondolas, were so disabled 
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that they had fallen astern during the night, 
while the rest of the fleet, now barely dis- 
cernible in the distance, was crowding all 
sail for Crown Point. On these disabled 
vessels the whole force of the enemy now 
advanced. At the first broadside, the 
Washington shamefully struck, and Arnold 
in his riddled galley, with only four gon- 
dolas, was left to meet the shock alone. 
To fight seemed utterly useless, nay, mad- 
ness itself, but he had never yet learned 
the word surrender, and so gathered his 
few boats around him and opened the bat- 
tle. A ship of eighteen guns, two schoon- 
ers, one of fourteen and another of twelve, 
making in all forty-four guns, poured at 
once their concentrated and destructive fire 
upon his single vessel. Shattered so dread- 
fully from its former engagement, and en- 
veloped in such a destructive fire, that 
ley seemed hardly worth a hope. 

ut its brave commander cast a look of 
stern defiance on his foe as the first broad- 
side thundered over the water, then point- 
ing his own guns, closed fiercely in with 
him. Nothing could exceed the excite- 
ment of the conflict atthis moment. That 
single galley, too crippled to fly and too 
roud tosurrender, enveloped by her foes, 
eeping her flag flying amid the smoke and 
carnage, was one of the sublimest sights the 
eye everrested upon. Beneath those heavy 
and concentrated broadsides she trembled 
from stem to stern, and reeled and rocked 
on the water; but when the smoke lifted, 
there still floated the flag, and beneath its 
folds stood Arnold, the impersonation of 
calm courage and heroic daring. The 
planks were splitting about him, and the 
Smee of the shivered timbers flying 
through the air on every side, yet he still 
maintained the fight. Thus hour after 
hour he struggled in this unequal contest, 
until at length other boats of the enemy ar- 
rived, and advanced to the attack. With 
seven vessels around him, hemming him 
in and pouring in broadside after broadside, 
he still disdained to surrender. In the 
very centre of this fleet, covering him with 
a cloud of canvas, and drawing their cir- 
cle of fire nearer and nearer every moment, 
he stood like a tiger at bay. For four ter. 
rible hours he had continued this unequal 
combat, and now a perfect wreck, he saw 
his vessel must inevitably be lost. But 
scorning to fall into the hands of the ene- 
my; he put forth one of those great and 
desperate efforts for which he was remark- 
able, and breaking fiercely through the 
ships, run his galley and four gondolas 
ashore in a small creek and set fire to them. 
He then ordered the marines to leap over- 
board, musket in hand, and wade to the 
beach, and there fire on the small boats if 
they ventured to approach. For himself 
he remained all alone aboard his burning 
galley. with his flags flying over his head. 
nveloped in smoke, he stood and watched 
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the fierce flames as they gained on the ves- 
sel, until they had advanced too far be to ex- 
tingnished, and then sprung into the water 
and joined hismen onshore. There never 
was a more gallant achievement performed 
than this, or a nobler exhibition of cour- 
age and daring.” 


Notwithstanding all these brilliant 
achievements of Arnold, with which the 
country rung, Congress, creating five 
new major-generals, left him out ; and all 
those appointed were his juniors in rank ! 
Arnold was justly indignant and ready to 
throw up his commission, but Washing- 
ton wrote him, “begging him to do no- 
thing hasty, assuring him it was a mistake 
and should be rectified.” Arnold mag- 
nanimously refrained from doing what, we 
think, Washington himself would have 
done instantly ; and while waiting for 
justice, attacked, with five hundred mili- 
tia, two thousand British regulars who 
wo horses 
were shot under him, and for three days 
he assailed them at every turn, till they 
fled on board their ships. Forced, by this 
gallant behavior, Congress made him 
major-general, but withheld his rank. 
Still, by the persuasions of Washington, 
he postponed his resignation and joined 
Gen. Schuyler. While there he learned 
that “Congress had voted on the ques- 
tion of his rank, and decided against 
him.” The fact is, that Arnold had some 
bitter enemies in Congress, who misrep- 
resented things and carried votes against 
him. That Congress,asa body, though 
often wavering and inefficient, was cer- 
tainly not disposed to act unjustly. Stung 
to the quick, Arnold was yet persuaded 
to remain, Schuyler urging the need his 
country had of him, when the strong ar- 
my of Burgoyne was sweeping down up- 
ou them from the North. He consented 
to stay and help him face the immediate 
danger; and, on the 19th of September, 
fought skillfully, with his division alone, 
the first sanguinary engagement with a 
part of Burgoyne’s army. Gen. Gates, 
an envious, pompous and ambitious man, 


-now began to treat him with great injus- 


tice and meanness, making no mention of 
him in his official report, and finally tak- 
ing away his division and giving it to 
another, “so that when the second battle, 
of the 7th of October, was fought, he, 
the best, bravest, and most successful 
general in the army, was without a com- 
mand.” 


‘He was in the camp when the can 
nonading of the 7th of October commenced 
and listened, one may guess with what 
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feelings, to the roar of battle, which was 
ever music to his stormy nature. As the 
thunder of artillery shook the ground on 
which he stood, followed by the sharp rat- 
tle of musketry, his impatience and excite- 
ment could be no longer restrained. He 
walked about in the greatest agitation— 
now pausing to listen tothe din of war, 
and now watching the fiercely ascending 
volumes of smoke that told where the fight 
was raging. Ah! who can tell what 
gloomy thoughts and fierce purposes of 
revenge were then and there born in his 
maddened soul—it is terrible to drive the 
brave to despair. The hero of Quebec, 
Champlain, and Ridgefield, to whom the 
headlong charge and perilous march were 
a delight, who panted like a war-horse for 
the conflict, was here doomed by an ineffi- 
cient commander to remain inactive. His 
brave followers were rushing on death 
without him, and sudden resolves and 
overwhelming emotions kept up such a 
tumult in his bosom, that his excitement 
at length amounted almost to madness, 


FLIES TO THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


** Unable longer to restrain his impulses, 
he called like the helpless Augereau for 
his horse. Vaulting to the saddle, he rode 
for a while around the camp in a tempest 
of passion. At length a heavy explosion 
of artillery, making the earth tremble be- 
neath him, burst on his ear. He paused a 
moment and leaned over his saddie-bow, 
then plunging his rowels up to the gaffs in 
his horse, launched like a thunderbolt 
away. He was mounted on a beautiful 
dark Spanish mare, named Warren after 
the hero of Bunker Hill, worthy such a 
rider, and which bore him like the wind 
into the battle. 

“Tt was told to Gates that Arnold had gone 
to the field, and he immediately sent Col. 
Armstrong after him. But Arnold expect- 
ing this, and determined not to be called 
back as he had been before, spurred furi- 
ously amid the ranks, and as the former 
approached him galloped into the volleys, 
and thus the chase was kept up for half 
an hour, until at length Armstrong gave 
it up, and the fierce chieftain had it all his 
own way. Goaded by rage and disappoint- 
ment almost into insanity, he evidently 
was resolved to throw away his life, and 
end at once his troubles and his career. 
Where the shot fell thickest, there that 
black steed was seen plunging through the 
smoke, and where death reaped down the 
brave fastest, there his shout was heard 
ringing over the din and tumult. He was 


no longer the cool and skillful officer, but 
the headlong warrior reckless of life. His 
splendid horse was flecked with foam, and 
it seemed impossible that his rider could 
long survive amid the fire through which 
he so wildly galloped. Some of the officers 
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thought him intoxicated, so furious and 
vehement were his movements, and so 
thrilling his shout, as with his sword 
sweeping in fiery circles about his head he 
summoned his followers to the charge. 
Once, wishing to go from one extremity of 
the line to the other, instead of passing be- 
hind his troops, he wheeled in front and 
galloped the whole distance through the 
cross-fire of the combatants, while a] 
huzza followed him. Holding the highest 
rank on the field, his orders were obeyed— 
except when too desperate for the bravest 
to fulfil—and receiving no orders himself, 
he condueted the whole battle. His frenzied 
manner, exciting appeals, and fearful dar- 
ing, infused new re into the troops, and 
they charged after him, shouting like mad- 
men. So perfectly beside himself was he 
with excitement, that he dashed up to an 
officer who did not lead on his men as he 
wished, and opened his head with his 
sword. He was everywhere present, and 
pushed the first line of the enemy so vigor- 
ously that it at length gave way. Burgoyne 
moving up his right wing to cover its 
retreat, he hurled three regiments with 
such terrible impetuosity upon it, that it 
also broke and fled. While the British 
officers were making desperate efforts in 
other parts of the field to stay the reversed 
tide of battle, he pressed on after Burgoyne 
—storming over the batteries, and clearing 
every obstacle, till at length he forced him 
and the whole army back into their camp. 
Not satisfied with this he prepared to 
storm the camp also. But once behind 
their intrenchments, the British rallied 
and fought with the fury of men struggling 
for life. The grape shot and balls swept 
every inch of the ground, and it rained an 
iron tempest on the American ranks, but 
nothing could resist their fiery valor. On, 
on they swept in the track of their leader, 
carrying everything before them. The 
sun had now sunk in the west, and night 
was drawing its mantle over the scene. 
Arnold, enraged at the obstinacy of the 
enemy, and resolved to make one more 
desperate effort for a complete victory, 
rallied a few of his bravest troops about 
him, and rousing them by his enthusiastic 
appeals, led them toa last charge on the 
camp itself. ‘ You,” said he to one, 
** was with me at Quebec, you in the wil- 
derness, and you on Champlain—Follow 
me!” Hissword was seen glancing like a 
beam of light along their serried array—the 
next moment he galloped in front, and 
riding right gallantly at their head through 
the devouring fire, broke with a clatter and 
a crash into the very sally port of the 
enemy, where horse and rider sunk together 
to the earth—the good steed dead, and 
Arnold beneath him, with his leg shattered 
to pieces, the same leg that was broken at 
the storming of Quebec. 
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* This ended the fight, and the wounded 
hero was borne pale and bleeding from the 
field of his fame only to awaken to chagrin 
and disappointment. There is but little 
doubt that when he violated his orders and 
galloped to the field, he had made up his 
mind to bury his sorrows and disappoint- 
ments in a bloody grave. Would that he 
had succeeded, and saved himself from the 
curse of his countrymen and the scorn of 
the world.” 


Arnold never fought again for freedom. 
at last, after all these victories, 
gave him his rank ; but he had become, 
at Philadelphia, involved deeply in debt, 
and in difficulties with the aces a 
court-martial declared him, with justice 
no doubt, to have acted “imprudently 
and unwisely ;” and, like Coriolanus, he 
remembered his services and his wrongs. 
At one time he thought of quitting the 
army and, like a Roman General, estab- 
lishing a settlement in the wilderness of 
Western New York, with his old officers 
and soldiers ; would he had so ended his 
career. Pressed by immediate difficul- 
ties, and actuated by revenge, he obtain- 
ed the key of the Hudson river, then 
gave it up to the enemy and blackened his 
name forever. Mr. Headley, we think, 
has drawn his character with much 
justice. 

“*He was a man of decided genius—sud- 
den and daring in his plans, and brilliant 
in their execution. As an officer he pos- 
sessed great merit, and Washington knew 
it, and hence constantly interposed the 
shield of his person between him and his 
enemies. Like Bonaparte he wanted power 
and skill at the head of hisarmies. ]mpel- 
led by broader and nobler views than Con- 
gress, and governed by a juster spirit, he 
would, if left to himself, have bound Arnold 
to the cause of freedom with cords of iron. 
He would not have visited too severely on 
him his extravagances, or held him too 
closely accountable for the use of his power. 
Knowing him to be impetuous and head- 
long, nay, arrogant and overbearing, and 
often unscrupulous, he would have curbed 
him by remonstrance rather than by dis- 
grace, and directed all those vast energies 


so eager for action on the foesof hiscountry. © 


“But with all Arnold’s impetuosity, 
he was prudent and skilful. He laid his 
plans with judgment, then pressed them 
with a vigor and energy that astonished 
everyone. He'could be safely trusted with 
an army, for although he could scarcely 
resist the temptation to fight when battle 
was afforded, he managed it prudently, and 
extricated himself from difficulties with 
wonderful skill. He would struggle with 
the most stubborn obstinacy to maintain his 
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ground against an overwhelming force, and 
when compelled to retreat, do it with con- 
summate address. One great cause of his 
success was his celerity of movement. His 
mind worked with singular rapidity, and 
what he resolved to do Ea urged on with all 
the power of which he was possessed. His 
blow was no sooner planned than it fell, 
and in the heatjof a close fight, he was 
prompt and deadly as a bolt from heaven. 
‘ Shattering that he might reach, and shat- 
tering what he reached,’ he was one of 
those few fearful men in the world that 
make us tremble at ourselves. His power 
over his troops, and even over militia, was 
so great, that they became veterans at once 
under his eye, and closed like walls of iron 
around him. A draver man never led an 
army. He not only seemed unconscious of 
fear, but loved the excitement of danger, 
and was never more at home than when in 
the smoke of the conflict. Place a column 
of twenty thousand veteran troops under 
him, and not a marshal of Bonaparte’s could 
carry it farther, or burl it with greater 
strength and terror on an enemy than he. 
Caught by no surprise—patient and steady 
under trials, energetic and determined amid 
obstacles, equal to any emergency, and 
daring even to rashness—he was a terrible 
man on the battle-field. But his pride and 
passions were too strong for his principles, 
and he fell like Lucifer from heaven. 
Placing his personal feelings above every- 
thing else, he sacrificed even his country 
to them. Revenge was stronger than 
patriotism.” 

** Arnold’s treason has sunk in oblivion 
all his noble deeds—covered his career 
with infainy, and fixed a deep and damning 
curse on his name. Men turn abhorrent 
from his grave—friends and foes speak ot 
him alike with scorn, and children learn 
to shudder at the name of Benedict Arnold. 
This is all right and just, but there is 
another lesson beside the guilt of treason 
to be learned from his history—that it is 
no less dangerous than criminal to let par- 
ty spirit or personal friendship promote 
the less deserving over their superiors in 
rank. The enemies of Arnold have a 
heavy account to render for their injustice, 
and our Congress would do well to take 
warning from their example.” 


As we have touched above upon the 
battle-ground of Saratoga, we will add 
here a full description of that most com- 

lete and important, perhaps, of all the 
ttles of the Revolution. The descrip- 
tion occurs in the sketch of Gen. Gates: 

“Jt was now about three o’clock, and a 
sudden cessation of arms took place, while 
the two divisions prepared for the final en- 
counter. An oblong clearing, about sixty 
rods in extent, and entirely surrounded wit 
woods, separated them, as they stood out of 
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musket-shot of each other, like the opposite 
sides of a parallelogram. This clearing 
sloped down from the northern side towards 
the southern, on which the Americans were 
ted. A deep wood sheltered them, while 
the British were drawn up in an open pine 
forest. The scene now became one of thril- 
ling interest. As the Americans looked out 
from their leafy covering, they saw amid 
the dark pine trees on the farther side, long 
rows of brass cannon shining through the 
green foliage, and beside them the gunners, 
with lighted matches, while still farther on 
leamed the solid lines of steel bayonets. 
ought broke the silence that wrapped the 
heights, save the hurried orders, as regiment 
after regiment wheeled into its place ; while 
the sun shone sweetly down on the springing 
ss, gently wet satogs bs the mild September 
reese. Thus slept that quiet clearing on the 
top of the hills, with the long shadows of the 
trees stretching across its bosom—and all 
around it lay that slumbering voleano, soon 
to move into its midst, and make it tremble 
as if in the grasp of an earthquake. The 
Americans could hear distinctly the orders 
iven in the English army, and waited, with 
ating hearts, the shock that was preparing 
forthem. At length the word “ fire” rang 
through the woods—the lighted matches de- 
scended like a flash on the guns, and the 
next moment the balls came crashing through 
the trees, followed by an explosion that 
shook the hills, and the battle commenced. 
The Americans stood firm before that iron 
storm, watching the shattered boughs that 
were hurled about their heads, but not a shot 
replied. Finding that the cannonade pro- 
duced no impression, the English command- 
er ordered the woods to be cleared with the 
bayonet. 

“In perfect order and close array that 
veteran infantry emerged from the pine trees 
into the clearing, reddening the whole extent 
with their scarlet uniforms. In double-quick 
time, with their standards streaming in the 
wind, and the drums beating their wildest 
notes, they swept over the open ground, and 
steadily moved up to the farther margin. 
All there was still and motionless, though 
thousands of flashing eyes were on the ad- 
vaneing battalions, and thousands of sinewy 
hands were clutching convulsively their 
trusty muskets. At length those steady 
troops approached the American lines ; when 
suddenly halting, they poured in one deep 
volley—the next moment their levelled bay- 
onets gleamed through the smoke, and, with 
deafening shouts, they rushed to the charge. 
A single order echoed along the concealed 
ranks, and in an instant that silent wood was 
a mass of flame rolling on the foe. The firm- 
set ranks staggered beck before it, like a 
strong ship smitten by a wave, then with a 
noble effort closed up the hnge gaps in their 

ine, and again rushed shouting to the charge. 
But that same astonishing fire mowed them 
down, till torn and rent into fragments, they 
turned and fled. Then like a tiger springing 
rom his covert, the Americans leaped from 
their concealment, and poured in one wild 
torrent upon them. Over their dead and dy- 
ing enemies, across the clearing, up to the 
very British lines, and over the guns, the 
© in one black resistless wave. The artil- 
ery was captured, and the exulting victors 
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seizing the drag-ropes, attempted to carry it 
away, but Gar teoes were too heavy, and the 
wood too dense, They cannot turn them on 
the enemy, for the artillerists have carried 
off the matches. One coy seized, and 
Colone! Cilley has mounted it, and with his 
sword administered the oath of allegiance, 
and thus in trimnph is borne over the field. 

“* The British, rallying in the woods, made 

a desperate charge to recover their guns, and 
finally drove the brave militia-men back, 
down the slope to their covert. But here 
again they were met by those destructive 
volleys—whole companies sunk at once on 
the field, and the solid formation which is 
necessary to give terror to the shock of the 
bayonet, was utterly broken. Falling back, 
they attempted to re-form in the clearing, but 
the Americans were upon them with such 
fury, that they broke, and fled to the protec- 
tion of their guns. But up to the very muz- 
zles the maddened patriots rush, and bayonet 
the poeee at their pieces, and hurl the 
whole British line back into the woods. 
Here Burgoyne again rallied his men, and 
with levelled bayonets they advanced to the 
shock. Forced slowly back, the Americans 
again retreat, while those cannon pour a per 
fect storm of round and grape-shot into their 
ranks, and all over the field are seen wound- 
ed men crawling away to the wood. But 
rallying behind their covert, they present the 
same wall of fire on which the bravest gren- 
adiers dash in vain. 

“* Thus the battle swayed to and fro across 
this clearing for three fearful hours. It was 
one continued thunder-clap and driving mass 
of flame over its bosom, while the cries and 
shouts of maddened men added still greater 
terror to the scene. Now closing in with the 
bayonet, now retiring before the destructive 
discharges of grape-shot, and now sweeping 
with loud huzzas over the captured guns, 
they fought with an energy and desperation 
that perfectly astonished their adversaries. 
The oldest officers declared they had never 
Witnessed such destructive work with small- 
arms, or such terrible firing from infantry. 
Before their onset, the firmest troops went 
down, and again and again ‘did they charge 


those strong batteries home, and wrench 
them from the grasp of the enemy. Out of 
forty-eight men who commanded one bat- 


tery, thirty-six were killed—the dead lay in 
heaps amid the wheels of the carriages, 
while the blood stood in pools over the clear- 
ing. In the midst of this carnage the sun 
went down—his farewell beams just gleamed 
a moment through the sulphurous cloud that 
curtained in the field, and then twilight 
slowly settled over the landsca . Through 
the detaching gloom, bright flashes were 
seen as the dark columns still rushed to the 
encounter; but at length deep night came on, 
and the battle ceased. Here and there de- 
tached parties still maintained the fight, 
lighting up the forest with their vollies, but 
the great struggle was over, and night 
deat vehannee sole masters of the field. On 
that single clearing were piled nearly a thou- 
sand men, covering it with a perfect ey 
of corpses, and all around was scattered the 
wreck of the fight. Here lay a trampled 
plume, thete a ago sword, further on a 
rent banner, while the blue frocks of the 


American militia-men and the scarlet uni- 








forms of the British soldiers were mingled 
together in inextricable confusion. Arms 
an hour before in hate and rage now 
lay across each other in the repose o death 
and over the still scowling brow the dews of 
nightslowly gathered.” * * * * 
. the interval between the 19th of 
September and the 7th of October, constant 
skirmishes took place between detached par- 
ties, resulting from the efforts of the Ameri- 
cans to prevent the enemy from foraging. 
Burgoyne, though taught a sad lesson, by 
the battle that had been fought, of American 
valor and steadiness, still clung to his first 
dream, and looked long and wistfully for aid 
from New York, and refused to retreat. At 
» his provisions becoming nearly ex- 
austed, he resolved to make another despe- 
rate effort to cut his way through the Ameri- 
can lines, and push on to Albany. 


SECOND BATTLE OF BEMIS’S HEIGHTS. 


“To understand the general plan of the 
battle-field, imagine the American camp 
pitched on a branch of the Hudson, and ex- 
tending back about half a mile from the 
shore. Almost directly in front, and within 
cannon-shot, is the British camp, similarly 
situated. A little to the north and west of 
the British encampment, was a large redoubt 
yewry by the Hessians, and the one which 
Arnold entered. Between the two armies 
were two creeks running nearly parallel to 
each other, along which the American pick- 
ets were stationed. These presented serious 
obstacles to the advance of an army, while 
towards their sources, and to the left of 
Gates, the approach was easier. It was on 
this account Burgoyne resolved to make his 
attack in that direction. Accordingly, on 
the 7th of October, moving his troops in 
three columns, he advanced to the American 
left, and taking up his position in an open 
wheat field, displayed his line. The fierce 
and rapid roll of drums in the American ad- 
vance guard, beating to arms, announced 
their approach, and Gates immediately sent 
ore with his riflemen to open the 

ttle. 

Burgoyne, sustained by his best officers, 
occupied a rising ground, and Morgan took 
a wide circuit to fall on his rit t, while 
General Poor was to march straight up the 
hill against the left, and if possible separate 
it from the main army. Burgoyne had with 
him twenty cannon ; and with these, at half- 
past two in the afternoon, he opened on the 
advancing column of Poor. But this gallant 
officer led his brigade steadily forward u 
the hill; and with the orders not to fire till 
the summit was reached, pressed ay on 
through the storm of grape-shot. ith the 
same coolness he entered the deadly volleys 
of musketry, then as he gained the brow of 
the height, opened to the right and left, and 
poured :n a close and rapid fire with terrible 
effect. Moving resolutely forward upon the 
dense masses of the grenadiers,the Americans 
mowed them down with volley after volley, 
and stood within close musket-shot of the 
artillery, and let it play upon their ranks. 
But nothing could long withstand those mur- 
derous batteries, and the Americans, excited 
to madness by the galling, devouring fire, 
rushed with terrific shouts up to the very 
mouths of the guns, and swept them like a 
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storm. But met by those resistless grena- 
diers, they were rolled sternly back to their 
position. Again they rallied and charged 
with such impetuosity, that everything went 
down in their passage : but that same steady 
valor reclaimed the victory, and hurled them 
back to their first position. On one gun 
they rushed five successive times, and cap- 
tured it in each onset, and as often were 
forced to relinguish their prize, until at 
lena they carried it off in triumph. Major 
Ackland, who commanded the _grenadiers, 
held them to the shock with a firmness that 
baffled every effort. Galloping fiercely amid 
the disordered ranks, he rallied them again 
and again by his voice and example, until at 
last he himself was struck to the ground by 
a ball, when they broke and fled. Morgan, 
in the mean time, with his deadly riflemen 
had Faxes Sosen with resistless cata on 
the left wing, carrying everything before 
him. Rallying bravely behind a fence, the 
shattered troops attempted to stay his pro- 
gress 5 but reinforcements coming up under 

arborn, and rushing with shouts and such 
headions fury to the attack, they again broke 


and. fled. 

The whole English line now began to 
shake, and Burgoyne was just forming a 
second line with his right wing, when Ar- 
nold, maddened with excitement, and stung 
with rage, burst in a headlong gallop on the 
field, and plunged into the thickest of the 
fight. His practised eye soon saw that Gen- 
eral Frazer was the chief support of that 
tumultuous battle, as on his splendid gray 
horse he moved amid the chaos, bringin 
order out of confusion, and courage out o 
despondency, wherever he passed. Dashing 
up to Morgan, he told him not to let him see 
that officer long in the saddle. The latter, 
selecting a few of his best marksmen, said, 
pointing to Frazer, ‘‘ That gallant officer is 
General Frazer: I admire him, but it is ne- 
cessary he should die. Do your duty.” The 
first shot cut the crupper of his horse, the 
second pierced the mane, the third the gal- 
lant rider himself, and he fell back mortally 
wounded. Arnold had no sooner given this 
order than he placed himself at the head of 
three regiments of Larned’s brigade, and 
with a shout those who heard it never forgot 
to their latest day, led them fiercely on. 
The Hessian troops threw themselves in his 
vath, and for a moment broke his charge. 

he next moment, with a mere handfal of 
men, he burst like a falling rock through 
their midst, and scattered them from his 
path. Nothing could exceed the terror and 
fury of his charges: before such onsets the 
firmest iroepe in the world must sink. He 
shook terribly the whole British line, and 
Bargeyne now thoroughly alarmed, put 
forth a desperate effort to maintain his 
ground, But in vain did he expose himself 
to the hottest of the fire to animate his men 
—in vain did his bravest officers again and 
again lead his devoted troops to the attack— 
nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. 
Their rapid tread shook the field—their 
dreadful volleys swept ewe the head of 
every formation, as pressing hard after their 
intrepid leader, they closed steadily on the 
shrinking line. No charge of bayonets could 
break their firm array, no blaze of the close 
and deadly batteries check their lofty enthu- 
siasm, as moving amid the horrid carnage, 
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eo gathered with brows of wrath closer 
and closer on their foes. Those shattered 
veterans labored a moment as if about to 
bear up in the storm, then swung and rent 
asunder, and rolled heavily to their camp. 
Morgan and Dearborn and Ten Broek fol- 
lowing up their advantage with the same 
impetuosity, the whole army took refuge 
behind the intrenchments. Nothing could 
now arrest the victorious Americans, as 
with shouts that were heard above the din 
of battle, sey rushed forward and stormed 
the camp itself. But behind their intrench- 


ments, and under cover of their heavy guns, 
which bristled in fearful rows along the 
omuertn, the British fought with the energy 
f Se 


r 

of desperation itself. On the uncovered 
ranks of the impetuous Americans they 
opened all their batteries, and hailed a 
leaden tempest from the small-arms, while 
bombs, hissing through the atmosphere dark- 
ened with dust and smoke, added tenfold 
horror to the fight. They were no longer 
struggling for victory but for life, and there- 
fure summoned all their energies to check 
the progress of the victors. But neither for- 
midable intrenchments with the abatis in 
front, nor the hotly-worked batteries explod- 
ing in their faces, nor the close and destruc- 
tive volleys of musketry, could stay the ex- 
cited patriots. Through the tremendous fire, 
and over the ensanguined field, now covered 
with a sulphurous cloud, amid which inces- 
sant lightnings played, and one continuous 
thunder-peal rolled, they charged up to the 
very muzzies of the guns. The camp itself 
was shaken throughout its entire extent, and 
trembled like a reed in the blast ; while Ar- 
nold, enraged at the abatis, which baffled all 
his efforts in front, called around him a few 
brave fellows, and taking a_short circuit, 
made that desperate charge into the sally- 
port, where he fell. One hour more of day- 
ight, and that camp would have been swept 
as with a hurricane ; nay, one hour more of 
safety to Arnold on his steed, and that dark- 
ness would have been filled with the flyin 
enemy, and a routed camp ended the day.’ 

« 


** The British army abandoned their camp 
during the night, and took post on the hills, 
and in the morning the American troops 
marched into it with colors flying and drums 
beating, and a long shout went up from the 
abandoned intrenchments. During the day 
a scattered fire of artillery was kept up, and 
ever and anon was borne back to the cam 
the rapid discharge of musketry, as sma! 
detachments from either army came in colli- 
sion. Frazer, who had died early in the 
morning after the battle, had requested to be 
buried at sunset in the chief redoubt. The 
procession was formed, and at six o’clock 
was seen moving slowly up the hill to the 
place of interment. General Winslow ob- 
served it, and not knowing its cbject or cha- 
racter, ordered it to be cannonaded ; and 
while they were laying the chieftain in his 
grave, a solitary cannon kept booming at in- 
tervals on the evening air, and the heavy 
shot tore up the earth in their midst. Through- 
out the solemn burial-service, the voice of 
the chaplain was ever and anon interrupted 
by that solitary peal of thunder, and his 
priestly robes were covered with dust, which 
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the ball, as it smoked past, threw upon him.* 
The sun had now gone down, and twilight 
drew its mantle over the scene. The Ame- 
rican officers discovering at length that it 
was a funeral procession, ceased playing up- 
on it, and in sympathy with the brave who 
had fallen, fired minute guns till the solemn 
ceremony was over. It was a burial worthy 
of the chieftain who had thus fallen on his 
last battle-field. Amid the thunder of artil- 
lery, he was borne from the disastrous fight 
—the enemy's guns pealed over his grave, 
and when the mute procession turned away 
in the gathering shades of evening, their 
cannon gave his last salute, and the sullen 
echo, as it rolled over the hills, was his only 
requiem. 

urgoyne, now convinced that he could 
not cut his way through the American army, 
took the only alternative left him, and began 
his retreat, hoping to retrace his steps to 
Lake George, and from thence to Canada. 
This he should haye done sooner—now it 
was too late—for the American army, ex- 
tending itself on every side, baffled all his 
efforts, and soon well-nigh completed a cir- 
cle about him. In every direction the roar 
of cannon told that the avenues of safety 
were cut off. Even the last desperate effort, 
to abandon all his artillery and bagga e, an 
by a rapid night march reach Lake George, 
was seen to be useless. Still Burgoyne lin- 
eg proud heart refused to yield to 
the stern necessity which bound him. 
What! that splendid army, on whose suc- 
cess he had staked his reputation, to be sur- 
rendered, and all his bright visions sink at 
once! The thought was too bitter, and he 
still clung to hope, and dreamed of escaping 
by some accident from the perils that only 
thickened as he advanced. For six days 
he turned and turned, like a scorpion girt 
with fire, as every moment the devouring 
element rages nearer—his camp was uncov- 
ered, and cannon balls were continually 
falling into it, while from every height the - 
artillery played upon him, and the sharp 
crack of the rifle was heard along his lines. 
He could not enter a house without its be- 
coming in a moment a target for the bat- 
teries. Through the hall of council, and 
through the apartment in which they sat at 
their scanty dinner, the cannon balls would 
crash, and it was a constant and steadily 
peerage Homage of iron around him. At 
length all hope was abandoned, and a coun- 
cil of war was called to deliberate on the 
terms of capitulation. Their consultations 
were interrupted by the whistling of bullets 
and roar of artillery, and the very tent in 
which they sat was pierced by the American 
marksmen, Pride and ambition at fength 
yielded to inevitable fate, and that splendid 
army, the relics of ten thousand men, laid 
down its arms. Forty-two brass cannon, 
five thousand stand of arms, and all the 
camp equipage, fell into the hands of the 
Americans. | : 

“Gates received the vanquished com- 
mander with courtesy, dressed in a plain 
blue frock, while the soldiers, on marchi 
out to pile their arms, found not an Ameri- 
can in the field. The brave fellows were 
spared the mortification of grounding their 
arms in the presence of their enemies.” 





* Vide Burgoyne, 
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Most assuredly the brilliant triumph at 
Saratoga could not be more vividly and 
clearly told. From the author’s notice of 
the scenes and characters which make 
up his second volume, we have no doubt 
that it will be even more interesting than 
the present. And we will add, that we 
hope the American public, who read Mr. 
Headley’s writings with so great avidity, 
will not fail to thank him for turning his 
fine powers to the scenes of his native 
land. Our liberty and national prosperi- 
ty are a very oe inheritance, which 
we ought not to delight ourselves with en- 
joying while we forget its cost. It should 
doubtless be gratifying to live in an ex- 
cellent house. It is even proper to ad- 
mire it ourselves—perhaps not entirely 
ridiculous—though hardly as safe—to 
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call upon our neighbors ‘> do the same. 
But it should be wi.!: a ecier-n thankful- 
ness, that we remenier tne wear of life 
with which its foundations were laid, the 
blood with which its stones were ce- 
mented, and the skill and toil and labor 
of scheming, with which its arches 
and pillars were raised, and the abiding 
roof stretched over the fair edifice. To 
him who best succeeds in making these 
labors appreciated, much is due. The 
instructed imagination is the great pre- 
server of historic events ; and Mr. Head- 
ley, in appealing so powerfully and truth- 
fully to this chief faculty of the mind, for 
the scenes of our Revolution, has ren- 
dered to American History a most im- 
portant service. 





Tue degree of reputation to which 
Shelley’s poetical works have attained, 
is such as at once compels us soberly to 
consider their merits,and relieves us from 
the less responsible task of echoing the 
notes of an established fame. However 
great in reality this poet may be, many 
years must yet pass before he can be- 
come a subject of reverential criticism ; 
before he can take rank, if it be his des- 
tiny to do so, with those great immortals 
whose claims it is impiety to question. 
The voice of general reputation has only 
presented the world with the name of 
another candidate for this high honor, 
whom the ages must accept or refuse. 

It was at the memorable period, 
when all Europe resounded with the 
crash of the fallen Bastile, that our po- 
et first breathed the air of mortality. 
The same lofty and enthusiastic hope, 
the same restless excitement, which were 
everywhere kindling with the events of 
those remarkable days, characterized the 
youth and the man. He lived, labored, 
and died, as if a nursling of that turbu- 
lent spirit which then sprung forth armed 
from the fevered brain of France. The 
whole course of his existence was tu- 
multuous with rebellion, and dark with 
discontent; and his melancholy end seems 
but an index of the entire history. Shel- 
ley’s friends concede him a generous, 
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amiable, and heroic character; ardent in 
the pursuit of ideal perfection, reckless 
of the precepts of custom, and hostile 
to an order of things necessarily imper- 
fect ; but always excellent and sincere in 
his intentions for himself and for the 
world. This judgment commends him to 
our charity, surely—since he has gone to 
his last sleep—and it hides a “ multitude 
of sins.” 

The fiery youth had, he confesses, “a 
passion for reforming the world.” In 
this by no means original character, as he 
professes to aim solely atthe public good, 
so he must, at all times, submit to be es- 
timated according to the public wisdom. 
In his practical tendencies, Shelley was 
merely an agitator, without aim and with- 
out wisdom. Certain words rankled in 
his mind, and kept him in a perpetual 
restless fever; but to attach a meaning 
to.these words, or an object to the im- 
pulses they excited, never came at all 
within the scope of his intent. There is 
much reason to suppose that the old 
law of obedience to father and mother, 
during the years of minority, is still a 
very valuable regulation. But even if it 
ro spa that the youth of nineteen was 
really endowed with wisdom so superior 
—with so clear a vision of justice and of 
truth—why did he take such pains to 
render it of no effect? Grant that the 
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world is wrong, why fall into a frenzy, 
because the multitude are bent on de- 
ceiving themselves and each other? 
There are those, we know, to whom 
this raving discontent looks like a sign 
of millennial days—a spontaneous pro- 
phecy of the future greatness of humanit 
—but to us, we confess, it looks like 
downright madness. Shelley could not 
obey his own laws. Raging against the 
institution of marriage, he is twice mar- 
ried ; his declamations on vegetable diet 
and cold water, are discovered to have had 
their origin in stronger excitants. In- 
sane agitators forget the vastness of the 
gulf between the conception and the ex- 
ecution ; and the men of universal be- 
nevolence and self-sacrifice, seldom stay 
to test their principles on themselves, 
until they are too far committed for a 
public renunciation. 

“ Poet” and “ Reformer’ have few 
features in common. The poet retires 
upon himself, viewing the world as a 
scene. A heroic freedom, and a certain 
superiority to time and custom, must in- 
deed characterize the genuine poet. 
Without some person who shall be able 
to erect himself above the forms of the 
present—not to destroy them but to show 
them their own more perfect law—a peo- 
ple must inevitably degenerate—their 
growth cease, and their decay begin. It 
is the poet’s peculiar province, to dwell 
among those ideal forms, of which all 
things are imperfect copies ; to paint an 
imaginary perfection, the contemplation 
of which shall give a newer life, and a 
better development, to all that man cre- 
ates and controls. Had Shelley confined 
himself to this ideal sphere, he might 
have done better for himself and for hu- 
manity. 

That Shelley was not a perfect master 
of his own art, however, is apparent. 
What the education of maturity and ex- 
perience might have done for him, it is 
very useless to conjecture. He must re- 
main, to our sight, like the broken shaft 
of a monumental column, for whose 
shapely continuation the necessary con- 
ditions are wanting, and beyond the point 
of whose fracture the sculptor cares not 
to extend his conception. 

His intellect seems to have held in so- 
lution all beautiful things in the uni- 
verse; but wanted the cold addition of 
experience, which alone could precipitate 
his visions, in bright and regular forms. 
His translucent figures float always on 


the line of substantiality, but no sooner 
touch that limit than they dissolve and 
leave no mark. He would not suffer an 
intrusion of the actual upon his dream 
territory. He seems not to have reflect- 
ed that the suffering, and the sorrow, 
which, in one form or another, have be- 
fallen every truly great poet, were only 
the spiritual gravity that kept them ina 
just relation to the world. Had they 
ranged unchecked through the heavens, 
reposing on no spot beneath the clouds, 
like footless birds of paradise, their songs 
might have carried an aerial wildness, 
but no force or feeling of a real life. 

Perhaps no one can perfectly enjoy 
this poet who has not some portion of his 
sickly delicateness. Poetry which ap- 
peals to temperament, and is admired 
solely by reason of that quality, is, per- 
haps, not genuine. It leaves out the 
main circumstance, and founds itself 
on some one phase of human life. But 
the sphere of the true poet is among the 
common elements of humanity. Shel- 
ley’s poetry—from those elements—is too 
like the drama of Hamlet, with the char- 
acter of Hamlet omitted. 

It is impossible for a man who finds 
among his fellows only the duping and 
the duped, and everything around him 
bad, to sink his personality in human 
sympathy ; he becomes, by necessity, a 
desperate egotist. Shelley would, per- 
haps, have loved his neighbors well 
enough, could he have made them what 
he desired they should be. His chief. 
poems are founded on his own personal 
experience. The hero and heroine of his 
longest work, (originally entitled « Laon 
and Cythna,”) are recognized from first 
to last—and they are represented, it 
would seem, with a literal fidelity even 
superior to that which distinguishes the 
Harold of Lord Byron. The subject is 
none other than the celebration of rebel- 
lion against all wholesome restraint from 
without, and of the most perfect submis- 
sion to the tyranny of every passionate 
and hostile impulse within. 

The scene of this poem (as usual) 
changes from Fairy Land to the clouds, 
from the clouds to the sea, and from the 
sea to unimaginable depths in the hea- 
vens. His muse never treads the earth, 
except on her favorite stilts, egotism and 
agitation. On the whole, however, after 
much patient effort, the reader may find 
not a little to admire ; and, had the first 
and twelfth cantos been much nearer to- 
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gether, and united with a better grace, 
the work might be accounted a noble 
production. 

[t is for the «« Cenci” that the admirers of 
Shelley usually claim the greatest merit. 
Here, if anywhere, egotism will certainly 
be sought in vain, as totally incompatible 
with the drama and unpardonable there- 
in. This work is indeed unusually free 
from his worst peculiarities; yet we 
might have predicted for the author that 
he could not write it without seeking an 
opportunity of venting his spleen, 
through the mouth of Count Cenci. 
Where this can be successfully accom- 
plished, the interest never flags, and the 
poet sometimes becomes scarcely less 
than great. That this tragedy, however, 
is destined to a high rank in its kind, 
may be very safely disputed. The final 
impression seems to us unalleviated hor- 
ror, and not the subdued sorrow of genu- 
ine tragedy. 

* Prometheus Unbound” deserves a 
higher praise; yet it needsa mind of a 
peculiar and not a frequent order to enter 
into its spirit as a whole; and here, 
again, the author’s self appears altogether 
too plainly. Few will be persuaded that 
the conversations of his voices and 
echoes ; of his spirits and phantasms ; his 
fauns and furies, are not often considera- 
bly tedious. Nevertheless, a profusion 
of intellectual beauties is scattered over 
all, and the character of Prometheus 
sustains itself in sullen magnificence. 

“ Adonais” has all the characteristic 
beauties and defects of this author, and 
the former in their highest perfection. 
Like the rest, however, it is deficient in 
point ;—runs almost endlessly on—is a 
splendid rainbow, whose end we may 
search after forever without finding the 
promised pot of gold. His blank verse 
1s best; for rhyme invariably leads him 
into wanderings and mazes, from which 
his final escape becomes a miracle. This 
is especially noticeable in the arbitrary 
forms of rhyme and verse, such as the 
Spenserian stanza, in which his longest 
work is written, and in the Terza Rime, 
which he has several times attempted. 

If we must admit, with some, that 
humor is essential to the highest genius, 
Shelley’s claims must fall. We find no 
genuine traces of this gift in any of his 
verse or prose. Sometimes there is a 
near approach to the humorous—-an ap- 
proach and nothing more. He can 
adopt an easy, cheerful style, and fre- 
quently sustains himself gracefully there- 
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in; but the reader is always conscious of 
some primary defect, that vitiates the 
whole writing. Shelley never enters in- 
to the sober sadness of human life—into 
the reality of all that real persons do and 
feel. He lacks that practical faith which 
gives a solid consistence to the dramas 
of Shakspeare, and the want of which 
leaves all poetry barren and aimless. 

Most of his figures are so very subtle 
as to appear at the first view unintelli- 
gible; and though their fine meaning 
may come in time to be recognized, it is 
vexatious to be delayed so long in the 
midst of an exciting action. Everything 
isoverdone. We sicken on a profusion 
of sweets. We are wearied and bewil- 
dered with dancing up and down, when 
we should take every step right onward. 
A metaphor or simile is only legitimately 
employed to make our course at once 
more rapid and more delightful. But with 
Shelley we tarry by the way, playing with 
flowers and butterflies, and forgetting our 
errands, until night ;—when, on a sud- 
den, he disappears, and leaves us to be 
whipped home by mother Nature. 

He is properly chargeable with man- 
nerism.: There is the same confused 
dreaminess, the same rebellious discon- 
tent, the same presumptuous self-confi- 
dence, throughout every page he has 
written. The same incidents, too, simi- 
larly served up, are presented again and 
again, with a tiresome pertinacity. It is 
only among his minor poems that we can 
sometimes find an exception, which gives 
us an agreeable relief. 

The tinge of Byronism is, in many 
parts of his later works, very distinct; 
yet Shelley never lost his favorite de- 
fects. He never unlearned his nice, ela- 
borate system of embellishment. With 
him, this was all in all. With the best 
poets imagery has a practical purpose, 
helps on the business in hand, is a god 
never invoked but on an emergency sul- 
ficiently pressing. Their figures are like 
angels, beautiful indeed, but appearing 
solely to minister—not standing in clouds, 
to be gazed at. It is otherwise with 
Shelley. His angels come only to dis- 
play their beauty; but they have no 
work appointed them, and are not suf- 
fered to come below the clouds. 

Neither does our poet treat his muse 
with proper courtesy. He does not await 
her favors with a calm countenance, and 
receive them with polite soberness ;—he 
blusters, and he swears. He expects a 
dash of immortality in every line, and 
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even throws away, in her very presence, 
the richest gifts, if they have any features 
of reality, or if they walk, when he 
would have them fly. 

“ True greatness ever dwells with so- 
berness” and serenity. In nature, the most 
restless and noisy are ever the least endur- 
ing. The thunders sound only when roll- 
ing themselves away; and the fiercest 
tempest bursts, like a bubble, and van- 
ishes, beside the calm and silent moun- 
tain. The highest genius is usually col- 
lected and tranquil. The way of true 
intellectual greatness may sometimes lead 
through wild unrest and scepticism—but 


its end is always beyond. Noman can 
be esteemed a genuine poet or scholar, 
until he can see his ideal through the 
actual world—until he ceases to seek it 
madly and vainly in another and oppo- 
site direction. _[t is then the instinctive 
yearning for repose is first satisfied. 

hen, for the first time, the man of far 
sight is no longer a sceptic. The chaos 
of his > coms charmed into creation ; an 
emotion of tranquillity passes ‘ alon 
the face of the great rr. ;” and floods ot 
light fall from stars that «sing together 
for joy.” 








TEXAS AND THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF LOUISIANA. 





[Tue following has been sent us by aSouthern gentleman. As it seems to us to set down 
some very lucid points in respect to the question of Texan boundaries, and the claim of the 
Administration that the “‘ Army of Occupation,” on the 8th and 9th May, were on American 
territory, we give ita place. It will need to be read with a glance at the map of those re- 
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gions.— 





On principles generally admitted as 
true, when applied to nations, the people 
who resided between the rivers Sabine 
and Nueces, and constituting an integral 
part of the republic of Mexico, acquired a 
valid right to the domain, with an exclu- 
sive sovereign jurisdiction over that ter- 
ritory. 

The government established for the 
republic of Mexico, with the supposed 
assent of the goyerned, in the opinion of 
the Texans had been subverted by the 
rest of the Mexican States, or by those 
who had usurped authority over them. 
Therefore, as the Texans were in the ac- 
tual possession of the territory, and hav- 
ing a legitimate right to resist an infrac- 
tion of her organic laws, they asserted 
an authority and jurisdiction over the 
territory, adverse to the pretensions of 
Mexico, and were able to maintain the 
same by a force which Mexico could not 
overcome. Hence, with all the immuni- 
ties incident to revolutions, the country 
became theirs. 

Apply these principles to the territory 
situated between the rivers Nueces and 
the Rio del Norte, and the people resid- 
ing therein, and the case will stand thus: 

The Mexicans residing in this territory 
were in the actual possession of the do- 
main; they chose to submit to the new 





order of things, acknowledged the juris- 
diction that Mexico exercised over them, 
and resisted the pretensions and revolu- 
tion of Texas by a force which the Tex- 
ans could*not overcome. Hence, the im- 
munities incident to revolutions conferred 
no right over that territory to the repub- 
lic of Texas. ; 

Now, if a mere assertion of the Tex- 
ans, that the Rio Grande should be their 
western boundary, did in fact and right 
make it so, then the mere assertion of the 
Mexicans, that the Sabine continued to 
be their eastern boundary, would in fact 
confer the same right. 

By the resolution for annexation, the 
United States acquired jurisdiction over 
the territory ‘“ properly included within, 
and rightfully belonging to, the republic 
of Texas.” The words used cannot be 
so analyzed or synthetized as to force 
within their meaning one inch of territo- 
ry over which the jurisdiction of Texas 
had not in fact extended; and when the 
United States undertook to extend the 
jurisdiction they acquired from Texas, 
the act assumed all the features of a new 
conquest, unauthorized by anything ei- 
ther expressed or implied in the resolu- 
tion of annexation. 

But it is said Louisiana once extended 
to the “lower Rio del Norte,” and that 
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the republic of Texas had a right to con- 
sider as being within her sovereign juris- 
diction all the territory which belonged 
to Louisiana, under the maxim: Ubi 
major pars est, ibi est totum ; where the 
greater part is, there is the whole. 

In considering the pretensions urged 
for Texas on such a hypothesis, I will 
leave out of view the treaty of 1819, as 
being void aB INITIO, and will assume 
the western boundary of Louisiana, as 
it was acquired from France, as being 
an open question; and admit that the 
inhabitants who resided in Texas in 
1803, and all who went there subse- 
quent to that time, continue at all times 
to owe allegiance to the United States, 
and the possession of the territory was 
held for and on her account; and by vir- 
tue of the treaty of 1803, and the right 
therein guarantied to become citizens of 
the United States, they are now incorpo- 
rated in the Union—and will proceed to 
examine the claims of the United States 
and Texas as to the Rio del Norte being 
the western boundary of Louisiana, as it 
was acquired from France. 

It is conceded as a principle incident 
to, and in fact to be the essence of all 
titles acquired by Europeans on this con- 
tinent, that they result from priority of 
discovery and settlements combined ; in- 
dicating an intention of occupying the 
domain subject to an “ observed rule,” 
that when there are different contiguous 
settlements made by the several nations, 
“* the ae between them should 
be equally divided.” 


ese principles are recognized and 
affirmed as a just rule of division, by all 
who assert that the western limits of 
Louisiana extended to the Rio del Norte, 
on this the claim rests, together with the 
declaration of I aussatte to Gov. Claiborne 
and Gen. Wilkinson, that the “ preten- 
sions of France went as far west as the 
Rio del Norte.” “ But,” says Wilkinson, 
“‘we were not informed that a line of 
demarcation had ever been traced to par- 
tition these provinces.” As the basis of 
this right, St. Bernard’s Bay is claimed as 
the western settlement made by France 
in the year 1685, at which time it is ad- 
mitted the eastern settlement in Mexico, 
was Panuco, near Tampico, and the 
«« midway,” between these two settle- 
ments, would be the Rio de] Norte. This, 
in point of fact, is admitted, and the only 
question for solution is, what course 
should a line be traced from the Rio 
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del Norte, to divide equally between 
these settlements the unoccupied space. 

In undertaking to define what would 
be a just line of demarcation between 
these provinces, I shall be controlled 
entirely by the “ pretensions” of France, 
applied to the rule and principles ob- 
served by European nations—* an equal 
division of the unoccupied space.” 

Let us look at what were the “ preten- 
sions ” of France, when she permitted a 
formal possession of Louisiana to be 
taken, and what was then deemed the 
western boundary. 

On the 14th September, 1712, the King 
confirmed on Crozat, a grant to colonize 
Louisiana, for the purpose, among other 
things, “ to preserve the possession we ” 
(France) “ had taken, in the year 1683, of 
all the lands, coasts, and islands, which 
are in the Gulf of Mexico, between Caro- 
lina on the east, and Old and New Mexico 
on the west.” 

At this period, the provinces of Old 
and New Mexico extended from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Atlantic, to the 
Pacific Ocean, and St. Antonio de Bexar 
in Old, and Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
both lying west and north of Panuco, 
had been settled by Spain; the first 
two years, and the second one hundred 
years, before La Salle visited Louisiana. 

The most extravagant “ pretensions ” 
of France could only have been to unite 
Louisiana with her possessions of New 
France, now the Canadas; and by virtue 
of her prior discovery and settlement— 
Old and New Mexico limiting her ‘ pre- 
tensions” on the west, and Carolina on 
the east—to stretch hey claim to the 
Ultima Thule. 

Can anything more be asked for 
France than what has been here con- 
ceded ? 

France, with her western settlement at 
St. Bernard’s Bay—Spain, with her set- 
tlement of Panuco, St. Antonio de Bexar 
in Old, and Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
and taking the Rio del Norte as “ mid- 
way” of the unoccupied space, how 
would an impartial judge, controlled by 
the “* pretensions” of France, order a line 
of demarcation to be traced ? He would 
say —*‘ the line must be traced due north, 
if such a line will leave on the east, all 
settlements of France, and on the west, 

all those of Spain, if such a line inter- 
feres with settlements of either, then, 
both Spain and France must be heard as 
to their respective pretensions, and the 
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line of demarcation must be a conven- 
tional one.” 

Trace such a line north, and it would 
not interfere with, or encroach on the set- 
tlements of either France or Spain, at 
that period, (1712,) and the point of be- 
ginning would be the mouth of the Rio 
del Norte. 

First, settle in your own mind, whether 
such a division, and such a line, does 
ample justice to the “ pretensions” and 
rights of France, as confirmed in the grant 
to Crozat, or asserted by Laussatte; or to 
the “« pretensions” of France, asserted in 
eo other manner, or at any other time. 

f you answer this question in the af- 
firmative, then up to that line as her west- 
ern boundary, Texas hasa right to extend 
her jurisdiction, as overa territory which 
once belonged to France, and transferred 
to the United States by the treaty of 1803. 

Now take your map of Texas, Mexico 
and the United States, and starting at the 
mouth of the Rio del Norte, trace a 
line due north, and when you have fin- 
ished, answer the following interroga- 
tories : 
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ist. On the 8th and 9th of May, 1846, 

was the “ United States Army of Occu- 

ation” on the east or west side of that 
ine? 

2d. Would you, as an American citi- 
zen, consent to destroy the line of limits 

_between the United States and Mexico, 
fixed on by the treaty of 1819, and estab- 
lish such a line as you have just decided 
should have been traced as between 
France and Mexico ? 

If, on an examination of the premises, 
you cannot answer my interrogatories to 
your entire satisfaction, and you should 
come to the conclusion that the “ pre- 
tended” boundary of Laussatte, and the 
one indicated in the grant to Crozat, as 
having Old and New Mexico on the west, 
was not a line to be traced north and 
south, and the Rio del Norte was not the 
proper point of beginning ; then make 
your starting point where you please, 
run a straight line any course you please, 
leaving St. Antonio de Bexar and Santa 
Fe to the west, and then answer m 
questions. J. M. ELAM. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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Goethe’s Autobiography. Poetry and 
Truth of my life, from the German of 
Goethe. By Park Gopwin. Intwo parts. 
Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 


Reading. New York. 1846. 


Goethe has been called the Voltaire of 
Germany. We think both these famous 
writers much injured by the comparison. 
Goethe, because in variety of scientific 
and critical attainments he as far exceeded 
Voltaire, as in breadth of sentiment and 
sympathy with men he fell behind him. 
Voltaire, because his light and brilliant 
intellect, always exercised on topics of 
humanity, intolerant of scientific disci- 
pline, and governed by the passion of the 
instant, has no parallel in the German, 
who knew as little of wit as he did of po- 
litical philosophy. 

Voltaire, the designer and father of Re- 
volutions, the most terrible foe of super- 
Stition, the exemplar of liberty, advancing 
against all but God and the laws, 

Goethe, the friend and approver of des- 
potism, the inventor of new superstitions, 
more subtle and more heathenish; the ex- 
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emplar of a court-bred insolence advancing 

itself even against the Divine Idea, and 
rofessing even in youth to ** do without 
xd.” hy should we compare them ? 

Voltaire made war against what he ima- 
gined to be Christianity, but which was 
only the dismal caricature of it given by 
the Roman Church; but his nature was 
full of reverence, and he needed only to 
have been the companion of Erasmus, (if 
such conjectures are of any worth,) to have 
been counted among the great Reformers, 
His inordinate vauity led him further with. 
in the limits of unbelief than his real in- 
clinations would have urged : his day was 
bad, his position bad, his company worse ; 
the applause of the world followed constant- 
ly the worser moods of hisintellect. How 
could he, with vanity for a counsellor, be- 
come other than he was ? 

Goethe, on the contrary, making open 
war against no religion, treated all as sub- 
jects and topics of art. He even, by his 
own confession, constructed a new heathen 
theogony for. his own satisfaction; a 
proof of acertain audacity of mind, made 
possible only by a profound absence of the 
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religious sentiment. Educated early in 
iety, and a member successively of a 
Ly and Moravian church, from 
which he was ejected for too free an ex- 
ercise of opinion, the religious impression 
sunk no deeper into his mind than to the 
seat of poetry and art. Religion was a 
luxury, an entertainment to him. The 
scepticism of the age, and especially the 
then current heathenism of the []luminati, 
seems to have fixed itself, with the prefer- 
ence for heathen art and letters, in his 
mind. By conversation with Jacobi, and 
physiological studies, he took a step higher, 
and attained to Pantheism, identifying God 
with life; out of which flowed, very natu- 
rally, a pride which, as he tells us, enabled 
him to say, ‘that a man must be indepen- 
dent of God himself,” or to that effect ; 
which was natural, for as there isin man a 
something ineffably superior to the very 
God of Pantheism, he might well set at 
defiance the subordinate deity of his mind’s 
conception, 

Our pious Emerson will have it, that as 
Jesus would absorb all the world, a Tom 
Paine is useful and necessary te prevent 
him. But in this German theurgist we 
have a greater than poor Tom, and a more 
successful. In Goethe we have the first 
invention, since the Sophists of Athens, of 
a philosophy professing to erect sheer 
Pride into an image of the one Supreme. 
Of this, in Milton’s Satan, there is a splen- 
did example, with poetical justice. 

Of this particular work of Goethe’s, we 
find it, in the translation, overrun, nay, 
thoroughly inspired, with a kind of egot- 
ism that would not, perhaps, have grown 
up elsewhere than in a petty German 
principality ; an egotism founded on the 
weak wonder of a circle of weakling scho- 
lars and esthetics. For a total absence of 
that charming element of autobiographies, 
the loss of self in age, country, and pur- 
suits, it seems to be without its equal For 
the art and elegance displayed in it we 
confess not the least respect. The. world 
does not need to be informed that the 
author was the most skillful writer and one 
of the most powerful men of his time; 
all that yields no comfort; the question is, 
what mischief is he able to execute with 
all this skill? how many waters can he 
make turbid ? how many springs of conso- 
lation can he diy up? In fine, we as much 
admire the skill as detest the spirit of this 
autobiography. 


Life and Correspondence of General 
Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania. By 
Wiuiu1am B. Reep, Ese. Philadel- 
phia. 2 vols. 8vo. 


We have received, at a very late hour, 
the sheets of the first volume of this work, 
which we understand will appear during 
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the ensuing month. Our time and space 
permits us, at present, only to say, that a 
cursory glance at its contents gives every 
reason to expect in it one of the most va- 
luable contributions to Revolutionary bio- 
graphy yet published. Gen, Reed's Cor- 
respondence with Lord Dartmouth, on the 
Excise and Stamp Acts, the Post Office 
and Boston Port Bill; the letters from and 
to Washington, General Lee, and others, 
open new light on the struggle for Inde- 
pendence, and will be perused with inter- 
est by every one. The typography and 
paper are excellent. 

The Treatment of Insanity. By Joun 
Gat, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Eastern Lunatic Asylum of Virginia, at 
Williamsburg. Harper and Brothers, 
New-York, 1846. 


“The following production,” says the 
compiler, owes its origin more to circum- 
stances than to original design. While 
reading works on Insanity, in order to 
impress the treatment on my mind, and 
for convenient reference, I have been 
accustomed to transcribe, as succinctly as 
possible, everything relative to this portion 
of the subject.” Experience discovered 
the advantages of such a plan; in fine, the 
Doctor’s notes accumulated to that degree 
he began to think of giving others the ad- 
vantage of all his labour, and here we have 
it;—a volume likely to be of great service 
to the profession, if judiciously used ; but 
if employed as a first book of study, or 
reference book for practice, quite as likely 
to mislead the practitioner as to guide him 
aright. It isa series of condensed abstracts 
of the opinions of more than a hundred 
different writers, printed one after another, 
without commentary. An educated phy- 
sician will find it a treasury of hints, 
toward the construction of a true and na- 
tural system of treatment; an uneducated 
or empirical practitioner will see nothing 
in it but a heap of facts, without connec- 
tion, and by one abstract will be convinced 
of the utility of one system, and by another 
of another. 

On the whole, the book is a great addi- 
tion toa medical library, if it were only 
for a guide to reading ; for this latter pur- 
pose, a better book does not probably exist 
in its department. 

Amongst a number of valuable and curi- 
ous extracts, we find the following from a 
letter of Sir J. Mackintosh to Robert Hall, 
on occasion of the insanity of the latter. 


** Whoever has brought himself to con- 
sider a disease of the brain, as differing 
only in degree from a disease of the lungs, 
has robbed it of that mysterious horror 
which forms its chief malignity. * * * 
You do this by feeling the superiority of a 
moral nature over intellect itself. * * * 
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All your unhappiness has arisen froma The designs of Flaxman, beautiful in them- 
love and pursuit of excellence. Disap- selves, are altogether out of place in a work 
pointed in the pursuit of union with real of this sort, and the notes are conceived in a 
or supposed excellence of a limited sort, SP!" of esthetic illustration, rather than cri- 
you sought refuge in the contemplation of Se er eee 
the Supreme Excellence. Butbythecon- times the opinion of one commentator (not 
flict of both your mind was tornin pieces; always the best) is implicitly followed ; 
your understanding was unable to resist sometimes the views of several are repeated 
the force of your powerful moral feelings. Without any attempt to discriminate between 
The remedy is prescribed by the plainest them. .By way of compensation there is 
maxims of duty. You must act! Inactive Much superfluous flourishing upon ordinary 
— is . dangerous condition for Searcy <a peg, oy on pay poe | 
minds of profound moral sensibility. We ’ ithou: ’ 

are not to dream away our lives in the con- its ORE eee ees keriae + ae 
templation of distant or imaginary perfec- of ordinary taste and perception, these dilet- 
tion. We must only contemplate perfec- tante outbreaks of admiration are displeas- 
tion enough to ennoble our natures, but ing; to a boy they are either tiresome or 
not to make us dissatisfied and disgusted really injurious, for there is no more fruitful 


; a Ta source of bad taste, than an early habit of 
with (our own) faint approaches to it. admiring by rule. A youth can find out 


ae Homer’s beauties for himself, as soon as he 
An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By is able to construe the poet—or if he is not, 
Davi N. Lorp. New York: Harper it will do him no good to tell him that such 
& Brothers. and such passages are beautiful. Still we 
are, on the whole, pleased with this edition, 

No part of the Scriptures has elicited pegs 2 gegen 9 ae ee of 
more tomes of laborious writing than the scholarship, and beginning to discard the 
“Revelations” of St. John, Most of antediluvian models of commentators, they 
these have been as entirely fruitless asthe have so long followed. ‘That very interest- 
Arabic and black letter treatises on Astrolo- ing and valuable work, Grote’s Greece, has 





y, except, perhaps, so far as they may been laid under contribution for the preface, 
owe ministcred to a reverence for the in- 

scrutable things of Divinity. Some of 
them, we fear indeed, have but ministered 
to irreverence, from too bold a wrangling 
about sacred prophecies. If they were 
not, however, intended to be reasoned 
about, Heaven would surely never have 
presented them to us. The attempt to ex- 
plain them is right enough; the manner of 
it only is to be guarded. The author of the 
present large volume has approached the 
subject, not only with evident learning, and 
clearness and temper of argument, but 
with a due respect, in tone, for what is 
due to the character of their ** Dark Reveal- 
ings,” and with a sufficient regard for what 
others have said before him. We have 
never seen, indeed, a treatise on this sub- 
ject so replete with the opinions of all 
who have written about it. Aside, there- 
fore; from the value of the author’s own 


opinions, the book has merit as the expo- 
nent of the conclusions of so many pre- 


vious writers. 


The Niad of Homer, from the text of 
Wolf, with English notes. By C. C. 
Fetton Exror, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. New and revised 
edition. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


1847. 


This edition is a great advance upon its 
predecessors, but still leaves much to be de- 
sired. Mr. Felton plays at Greek: he does 
not write about it like a man who has studied 
it, or who expects his readers to study it. 


and a comparison of editions has more than 
half convinced us, that the labors of Pro- 
fessor Anthon, (whom our New England 
friends affect to despise—and we do not our- 
selves admire ten pages of notes for one of 
text)—have_ not been altogether unsugges- 
tive to Mr. Felton on the present occasion. 





The Oratorical French Teacher ; or, a 
new method of learning to read, write, 
and speak the French Language. By 
Prof. Norman Pinney, A.M.  Hart- 
ford, Robins & Smith; Huntington & 
Savage, New York, 1847. 


This volume comprises 375 pages, large 
12mo., and presents an entire system of 


grammar, while the pupil is carried, step 


by step, through the process of construct- 
ing sentences, till the language is supposed 
to be thoroughly learned. The language 
is kindred tothat of OLLeNpor¥F and Man- 
EscA, but, in the author’s opinion, much 
more perfect. ‘* His lessons for conversa- 
tion, he says, are progressive and system- 
atic. They commence with the simplest 
elements of the language, and advance, by 
an easy process, to the more difficult, aim- 
ing equally at a knowledge of the words of 
the language and of its principles, and to 
a familiarity with its use in actual conver- 
sation.” So far as we have been able to 
examine it, he has adhered to this plan 
throughout. He commences with the 
noun, or the names of things, and pro- 
ceeds to make sentences, first with these 
and the article—then, by adding, one by 
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one, the adjective, pronoun and verb, 
till he has gone through with all the 
forms of the latter, its moods and irregu- 
larities. Simple forms of the verb, singu- 
lar and plural, are given in English with 
the corresponding French, and these verbs 
are incoporated into the exercises which 
follow, in making English into French. 
He gives the idioms of the language sepa- 
rately, with exerciseson each. The work 
contains about one hundred and fifty les- 
sons, and we notice, from valuable exer- 
cises, adapted specially to the wants of 
mercantile houses in this country, who 
have business with houses where the 
French language is used. The author 
supplies what he considers radical defects 
in O.tuenporF and Mawnersca; and his 
book will, we doubt not, aid in the ad- 
vancement of sound teaching.- 

The teacher’s profession should be re- 
garded as one no less entitled to the rank 
of a science than that of Medicine, Law, 
or Divinity. The intellectual resources 
and discipline which it demands are not 
less. To the first two it is superior, and 
nearly allied to, and scarcely below, the 
last, in its high moral relations, To their 
rank it is rapidly advancing, and we hail 
the day as an auspicious one for our coun- 
try, when, over its entire territory, we 
shall have institutions as securely estab- 
lished, and as well endowed, for this as 
for those professions. A spirit of inquiry 
is abroad, and in ail our elementary, as 
well as higher schools, better methods of 
teaching have been, and are being adopt- 
ed. The object here is not merely to store 
the mind and sytematize its knowledge, 
but to discipline it, to train the intellect 
and to develope the moral nature in har- 
mony, the one with the other. The capa- 
city of the young mind, with regard to the 
induction which is, or is not, adapted to 
it, is studied—and the amount of mental 
aliment, suited to its age, is regarded not 
less than the quality. if our teachers un- 
derstand thoroughly the science of teach- 
ing, the laws of mind, and the best method 
of leading each mind into all the subjects 
and branches taught in our schools and 
seminaries, then the character of the text- 
book were less important. But in elevat- 
ing the character of the teacher, the text- 
book, in the present state of our advance- 
ment, becomes an important guide—it is 
to the majority a vade mecum, to hint to 
them the true way of unfolding to their 
pupil the subject of which it treats. The 
general plan of the text-book, therefore— 
the details of its arrangement, and the 
style in which it is written—is a matter of 
moment. In no department has there, 
heretofore, been less system, or less phi- 
losophy incorporated into the method of 

studying than in the languages. But the 


plan adopted in this work, whether Manes- 
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ca, Ollendorf, or Pinney, may claim its 
best characteristics, we think a sound one. 
It is the most natural method, and one by 
which the pupil can more readily acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the elements of the 
language than any which has before been 
given to the public. 
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